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ANOTHER APPLE. 
BY CLAUDE WEIRE. 


4a 

THE new house, a handsome home, was en- 
tirely ready for occupancy. It was spacious 
and fine-looking outwardly ; and indoors it was 
decorated and furnished splendidly. It was 
situated centrally on a large, well-cultivated 
farm, about a mile west of the thriving village 
of Grovenook, in the old Keystone State of 
Pennsylvania. 

This farm of over five hundred acres, with 
the seventy-and-odd-years-old mansion there, 
had been purchased by Mr. Jefferson Fields. 
That gentleman was yet in his prime. He had 
been very successful in business, had accumu- 
lated a fortune; then thought that he had 
made quite enough, and so, like a wise man, 
he would retire from the worry and turmoil of 
trade, retreat to some shady country nook, and 
there pleasantly rest. To this end he had the 
old homestead torn down, the ground cleared, 
and this beautiful mansion erected. He had 
the greatly-neglected farm put in order, and 
beautiful gardens laid out on all sides of the 
house. 

Mr. Fields, when quite a young man, mar- 
tied a beantiful, but frail-in-health lady. Two 
years after she died. They had been loving 
and happy together, and Jefferson Fields there- 
after seemed inconsolable. He was so for a 
few years, until he met Miss Maude Hilton. 
She was beautiful, gifted, and charming. 

Shortly, he loved Maude far better, he 
thought, than he had loved Edith. “Alas, are 
the dead so soon forgotten?” asks Rip Van 








Winkle, awakened from his sleep of twenty | 
| ing, and all day being by himself, accepted the 


years. And well he may. 

~ Maude Hilton, the belle and heiress, admired 
the handsome, rich widower ; was gracious to 
him, and dropped all suitors, awaiting his deo- 
laration. 





He was an educated, gallant gentleman. His 
hair was dark as ever; no white threads yet to 
be seen; no wrinkles or crow’s-feet visible. 
He was as strong, upright in form, and hand- 
some as ever; good company, and could be 
very pleasant and entertaining. 

In due course his offer came and gladly was 
accepted, for Maude learned to love Jefferson 
by that time. This made a further inducement 
for his retiring from business; he told himself, 
and for providing a suitable home for his-to-be 
peerless bride, Miss Hilton ; and in two months 
previous to the completion of the new house, 
they were married. 

One of the bridemaids on that happy occa- 
sion was Mr. Fields’ niece, the beautiful Miss 
Madeline Aylmer. She was only daughter of 
his only sister Agnes. One of the groomsmen 
was the bride’s brother, Mr. Benton Hilton. 

It was a pleasant wedding, all passing off 
nicely, receiving congratulations and sincere 
well-wishes from a host of friends. There 
were two other bridemaids and two other 
groomsmen; but with this mention of those 
four, they pass out of this record. 

The following morning Mr. and Mrs. Fields 
left America fur a few weeks tour in the old 
world. They requested Benton Hilton to take 
charge of the farm and new mansion ; oversee 
the finishing touches, and kindly be there to 
receive them upon their return. Also, Jeffer- 
son invited his sister Agnes, her husband, and 
their daughter Madeline, to come thither, 
meet them there on their return, and spend the 
summer with them and some other invited 
friends. 

Benton Hilton, being a young man of wealth 
and elegant leisure, inclined to study, to read- 


trust from his sister’s husband. Shortly after 

the wedding he went out to the farm, selected, 

per his carte-blanche so to do, a niece room near 

the top of the house, fitted it up with carpet, 
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lounges, chairs, pipes, meerschaums, statuettes, 
paintings, canes, a long table and two cases 
full of choice books. From this cosey place he 
frequently emerged, went all over the house 
and grounds, watching all with care, and occa- 
sionally offering suggestions for alterations 
with ability. 

Benton Hilton was bashful, backward, retir- 
. ing, and blushing, by losing bis self-command 
when a fair one spoke to him. With men he 
could converse well, when they made him for- 
get himself in the interest of the theme. ‘Talk 
splendidly then,” as some said. But with la- 
dies, and even little girls sometimes, Benton 
was painfully diffident. This be knew well; 
and that he was too sensitive to remarks and 
laughter ; often mistaking the intention thereof. 
All this.Benton tried to correct and master. He 
had a handsome, intelligent face ; dark, deep, 
beautiful eyes ; a prettily-shaped, firm mouth, 
and a rather large, though well-shaped nose. 
But he was tall and gaunt in form; rather 
awkward in movements, yet withal he was a 
pleasing, gentlemanly young man. 

Leave Benton Hilton alone with his book to 
peruse, or by the river-side, or in a boat, with 
hook and line, to fish, to think, to dream; or 
place him among a company of educated men, 
good talkers, and he would be as happy as 
mortal could be. But place him in a parlor 
with lights and music, amid a throng of ladies 
gayly dressed, pleasant, and gayly laughing, 
and talking, and, although gentlemen might 
be present, Benton was confused, blushing, 
and miserable. Those times he did wish the 
hours were not so exceedingly long! So many 
minutes more than usual! Surely there must 
have been one hundred and eighty minutes in- 
stead of sixty in each of those hours. 

By the first line of this story you have learned 
that the new house was ready. So, on a beau- 
tiful Saturday afternoon early in June, Mrs. 
Maria Temple, the housekeeper, was out on 
the porch, called thither by the sound of ap- 
proaching carriage- wheels along the wide, 
gravel drive. She had just time to re-enter, 
reach the hall-door and open it, when the car- 
riage stopped at the steps. Then she wel- 
comed the visitors to ‘ Rosedale,” the name 
given to their new home by the Fields’. These 
were Mr. and Mrs. Aylmer and daughter Mad- 
eline, and Phoebe Stratner, their maid. 

Benton Hilton was up stairs in his cosey re- 
treat, and, looking down, he saw the carriage 
and the ladies. He asked himself what he 
should do. Go down and receive his sister’s 
and brother’s friends, as he certainly ought, or 
lock himself in. To go down is the proper 
way, but Ill never be able to speak properly 
to Miss Aylmer.” Presently he said, “1’1] go 
down! of course I must.’ 

Mrs. Temple welcomed the guests cordially ; 
she sent a servant to summon Benton to come 
and join Mr. Aylmer, and see to his hospitable 





entertainment, while she saw to the comfort of 
the ladies. 

Meanwhile, out on the Atlantic Ocean, g 
good steamer was having a pleasant, prosper. 
ous passage, and that day very near the home 
shore. Among her passengers were Mr. ang 
Mrs. Fields and some American friends met 
abroad. They will soon be at Rosedale, 

Miss Madeline Aylmer was a sensible lady of 
about twenty summers old. She was as good 
and pure as she was beautiful. A more lively, 
winsome girl you rarely find; yet she hada 
daily fight to wage ; many battles she had lost 
against her seemingly untamable propensity to 
coquetry. She had almost loved several suit 
ors for her loveand hand. But in her view, 
she did not love one of them enough to accept, 
When voluntarily, or the reverse, she had 
drawn them to almost propose, she was satis 
fied ; she was weary of that one; she would 
hear no Jove-tale from any one. So, encourag- 
ing one, then another, she drew each on to the 
very borderland of a proposal, and before they 
could speak she managed to chill them by her 
changed manner, tone, and different theme of 
conversation. Thus, upto that June Saturday, 


Madeline, the gifted, beautiful heiress, had 


never refused an offer. Each offer died on the 
warm lips of the adoring lover. Yet withal 
she was a lovingly-disposed person towards 
every one. She had a kind heart, which just 
began to be touched about the time of her ux 
cle’s marriage to Miss Maude Hilton. 

She did: not wish to wound any one. She de 
spised herself for her coquetry, and so hada 
daily warfare to overcome the same. She had 


said, ‘* Mother, there is such a fascination about 


it, that my resistance grows very feeble. Lew 
joy it far too much, seeing the love-light for 
me beam in their eyes; hear the warm love 
tones grow deeper in their voices ; watch and 
foster their attentions to me as they become 
more marked every day.”’ 

‘“‘You should overcome that feeling, dear 
Madeline,’’ replied her mother. ‘Try and see 
how hideous a thing it is you do. You hurt, 
wound, perhaps heart-kill, dear. It is not 


pure nor fascinating, that I can see, this lead- 


ing men to love you only to drop them. You 
must stop it ; indeed you mast, dear daughter.” 

“I try hard, mother. I will try and try, ua- 
til I win.” 

“Do so, dear.” 

Mrs. Aylmer thought, “that when Madeline 
truly loves one, she will cease all this folly.” 

This conversation, however, was beld some 
time before her meeting Benton Hilton at the 
wedding times. 

During the few days before that ceremony, 
and for a short while thereafter, Madeline and 
Benton were many times together. Their Te 


lation to the parties and their position to bride 
and groom at the ceremony, caused their ac 
quaintance to grow into a friendly intimacy. 
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She noticed his excessive bashfulness, his awk- 
ward motions, and the evident pain his con- 
sciousness of these defects gave him. She 
poted, too, his handsome face. ‘‘ He has lovely 
eyes, and a wondrously beautiful expression in 
their depths. I shall cultivate his acquaintance 
and draw him out. I never, never saw face 
and eyes that attracted me so before. Oh, I 
shall have a rare time in the summer at Rose- 
dale!’ Sothe young lady told herself. Scarcely 
adozen words could she get from Benton those 
early days of their acquaintance. 

During the intervening weeks before her 
visit to Rosedale, Benton’s thoughts of her 
were frequent and pleasing. Many visions, 
too, he had in the night-watches, in which 
Madeline’s beautiful form floated lightly and 
gracefully, smilingly, lovingly before him. He 
tried not to think of her, tried hard not to love 
ber, and so the more he tried the more he 
thought, and the more he loved her. Then 
tame the Saturday afternoon in June, and the 
Aylmers on a visit to Rosedale. 

Benton Hilton was descending the wide stair- 
way, in answer to Mrs. Temple’s summons. 
When about half way down he met the house- 
keeper, Mrs. Agnes Aylmer, and Miss Made- 
line Aylmer ascending to the rooms set apart 
forthem. Thus Benton was meeting his fate. 
If he could possibly have found a pillar, a 
tiche, or open closet somewhere near to retreat 
into and hide, he felt he would have done so. 
Oh, if he could keep the scarlet from suffusing 
forehead and cheeks, so flamingly! If only he 
would command his stammering tongue! If 
oly he could be not so like a great hulk of a 
whool-boy, with lesson unlearned, stammer- 
ingly trying to recite it! Oh, foracure! He 
would pay thousands foracure. Mrs. Temple 
said :— 

“Mr. Hilton, here are Mrs. and Miss Ayl- 
mer.” 

“Good—-after—noon—ladies! Glad—l’m— 
sire—very,’’ said he, as he nearly slipped on 
the edge of the stair. 

“How do you do, Mr. Hilton? You havea 
plendid house here,’”’ said Mrs. Aylmer. “It 
really elegant.” 

“Yes, ma’am—rath-er.”” 

“It is lovely, Mr. Hilton,” said Madeline. 
“So spacious and grand.” 

Then Benton Hilton made a mighty effort at 
elf-control, and to act as representative of the 
isent host. This caused him to become as 
tttreme white as he had been red. 

“Ladies, you are entirely welcome here. I 
wast you will enjoy your visit.” 

Thank you! We intend to try to feel quite 
home while here,” replied Mrs. Aylmer. 

Doso. Can I do anything for you, ladies? 
Command me.” 

“Thank you! nothing at present. Mrs. 
Temple here will care for us nicely.’ 

Just at this point, Madeline dropped her 





dainty lace bordered cambric handkerchief. 
Benton stooped to get it and restore it to her. 
He did so, but so funnily awkward, and blushed 
so fiercely, he looking so serious about it, that 
Madeline burst forth in a merry peal of laugh- 
ter, that musically echoed through the large 
halls of the mansion. This confused Benton 
more, and grated harshly on him. As he went 
onward, he thought, ‘‘Ah! she is bright, she 
is lovely ; but, oh, so heartless! She is not for 
me. Ah, no! ‘The rose that all are praising 
is not the rose for me.’ ”’ , 

Upon a day, less than a week after her ar- 
rival there, Madeline madea resolution. Near 
the end of her visit, she made another ; both in 
reference to Mr. Benton Hilton. The second 
resolve I will leave until the time it arose and 
developed. The first one was, as she said to 
herself :— 

**Mr. Hilton, aside from his movements some- 
times, and his awkward, blushing diffidence, is 
a perfect gentleman. He can talk, as grandma 
Tatner says, ‘likea book.’ I heard father and 
he converse on subjects one would suppose 
Benton Hilton never even thought of; yet how 
fluent and wisely he could speak of them! how 
appreciatingly and clearly! He has culture of 
a high order ; he is good, noble, kindly ; he can 
be polite and pleasant when he will; he loves 
the beautiful. But he has one disease ; it over- 
comes him, would banish him from pleasures 
of society ; he is bashful, and blushes too freely. 
Blushes are well enough betimes; they show 
‘the spirit’s purity.’ He must, however, have 
a physician and a remedy. I shall be that 
professional for this case only. I will cure 
dear Benton, or perish in the attempt.’’ 

Evidently the young lady was already in 
love with Benton Hilton, for, as you see in her 
thoughts, she called him ‘dear Benton.” A 
day after that she coaxed him from his room ; 
he said :— 

“Mr. Hilton, doubtless it is very pleasant 
for you up there near the roof; but you would 
feel better, cheerier, I think, to come down 
oftener and go out. You have a fine music- 
toned voice, and I am sure you must be a good 
reader. I love to listen to one reading aloud. 
Please come down often and read your favorite 
authors to me.” 

He waived his ability to read aloud agreeably, 
yet consented to try and do his best. 

“That is all I wish, Mr. Hilton. Thank 
you! you are kind.” 

Thus it became an institution ; while Made- 
line did some womanly trifle of sewing with 
needle and thread in-doors, or drew in outline 
with pencil or crayon out-doors scenes there- 
about, Benton soberly and enjoyably read to 
her. He read well, and it was a pleasure to 
listen. He made excellent selections, amusing, 
instructive, heavy and light nicely blended ; 





not too much ata time of either. Occasionally 
he would pause and make apt remarks, just 
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criticisms on the poem, drama, essay, or story 
he had been reading. Sometimes Mrs. Aylmer 
was present and shared their pleasure. 

Thus Madeline’s first remedy began to work 
its cure. Benton gradually gained courage, 
and did not in their presence appear nearly so 
uncouth by and by. Then he took them out 
in the skiff on the river near the farm, On 
these occasions Benton rowed or attended the 
boat silently almost. Mrs. Aylmer and Made- 
line conversed, and the latter now and then 
sang beautifully. 

About three weeks thus passed, and Made- 
line acted secretly as a good physician, trying 
to cure Benton. He was an interesting patient. 
She applied many neat, pleasant, maidenly 
ways; so that, by the close of those three 
weeks or so, she saw he was much improving, 
and that his health in those regards would be 
good again. She hoped soon to effect an en- 
tire cure. Meanwhile, these sort of interviews 
were tending to make Benton quietly happy, 
much at ease, and getting to feel for Madeline 
a fierce, warm, true, whole-hearted love. He 
made a resolution also :— 

I °ll be a gentleman, as graceful as any, as 
acceptable in every way. IL’ll take exercise 
in walking, riding, with the dumb bells, and 
in gymnastics, in every: way to develop and 
improve myself. I must be in appearance 
worthy of her. My dear love, Madeline.” 

A day came, and the ocean voyagers, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fields, arrived at their new home—Rose- 
daie. They were warmly welcomed by the 
guests already there, and by their servants, 
headed by the pleasant, motherly-looking Mrs. 
Temple. 


IL. 


At a short distance in one direction from 
the farm and Mansion—Rosedale—was a large 
dark forest of ancient gigantic trees. Beyond 
this, toward the left, were ranges of high hills, 
some large and tall enough to be called moun- 
tains. These were cavered with verdure, and 
looked beautiful in the blue, misty distance. 
Away to the right, in the opposite direction 
from the farm, could be seen the river winding 
its silvery way along, and by and by hidden 
around a curve made by the hills. So, from 
. Rosedale,,at every point almost, beautiful 
views of hill and dale, forest, river, valley, and 
plain were visible and enjoyable. 

Often that summer time Madeline and Ben- 
ton wandered amid the shades of the trees, 
over the hills, and amid all the pretty places. 
Mostly they left the others of the household at 
home, or to their own devices for. amusement. 
He read, she sketched on, or mended a torn 
glove, or worked beautiful devices with silks 
or with wools of many colors, they continuing 
as they commenced. The same remedies she 








applied for the cure of his bashfulness seemed 
to possess a double potency, and fast improye 
towards a cure of her coquetry Miss Madeline 
herself. Flirt or coquette she may have beep 
theretofore inclined to be, but ,with Benton 
she became too serious to trifle. She dearly 
loved him. She desired his improvement jp 
those points for his own sake and comfort 
Thus pleasantly glided the days. 

Many times they two caused the others much 
uneasiness on their account as to what kept 
them from home so long, or whereto they had 
drifted. So far, they had returned smiling and 
happy; though, from heedlessly walking @ 
rowing too far, they sometimes returned rather 
late. Yet, in all this sweet intercourse, Bep 
ton Hilton did not—make love, as it is called— 
did not propose. His eyes had a light in them, 
his voice a tone, which Madeline noted, ani 
interpreted rightly. Her father had not m 
mained long at Rosedale. He had made sey. 
eral flying visits of a day or two at a time, his 
city business not allowing him to do otherwise 

One afternoon later on, Mr. Jefferson Fields 
went down to the village. Mrs. Fields ani 
Mrs. Aylmer, in their rooms, lay down fora 
sleep, in the inviting darkness and coolnesso 
those apartments. The servants were all quit 
and resting; even Mrs. Temple nodded aif 
dozed in her arm-chair by the shaded heme 
closed window. The flies and insects kept 
a drowsy buzz and hum, and the flowers’ sweét 
fragrance came wafted in on a very, Véy 
slight breeze, indeed. The sky was clear ove 
head, but dark clouds and white heavy one 
were massing together in the horizon. It wa 
hot, and the shade under the trees seemed the 
most inviting spots, the most pleasant places 
Benton Hilton, in a white sack coat and path 
and a neat straw hat, looking cool, notwit 
standing the hot term, came to the side por 
and there found Madeline, attired in a flowing 
light-material, cool-looking dress, very new 
and pretty, seated in a rustic arm-chair thet, 
fast asleep. Her sewing had fallen from be 
hand, her spool of thread and some other “wet 
feminine working materials” were seattertl 
on the porch floor. She looked exceedingly 
beautiful, Benton thought, and he would hatt 
quietly slipped away, not to disturb her, bit 
she heard his step, and opened her eyes widely, 
and, laughing merrily, said :— 

“Well, Benton, I declare, I was actually 
asleep !’’ 

“Yes; I’m sorry to disturb you.” 

“I’m better pleased that you did. It ism 
best to sleep in daytime or out-doors, I think 
We would rest better when we retire tot 
proper place, at the right hour, if we tried @ 
keep wide awake until then.” 

“Suppose we go out in Mr. Fields’ nev 
sloop, Miss Aylmer ; we have not tried it yet” 

“T should like to do so, but I fear it wil 
rain. Do you not think those look like ie 
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those white, black, and purple clouds mount- 

ing up there so grandly?” 

“Perhaps it may; yet we will have time to 
goand return before that.’’ 

“Yes, Mr. Hilton; yet it may rain heavily 
before we return, you know.”’ 

“If it should, we can get shelter on shore. 
When it threatens, I will hurry and land.”’ 

“Well, then, let us go. As we are not melta- 
ble, like sugar or salt, we cannot be much in- 
jared, even if caught in a shower.” 

“No; there is no fear of that.’’ 

While she goes in for heresundown hat and 
parasol, I will state that Benton had a youthful 
enemy. Upon several occasions since he came 
to Rosedale, Benton had to scold, drive off, aud 
stone time properly chastise, a wicked boy of 
the village of Grovenook, for his malicious 
conduct about the farm. He was a nuisance; 
tad hearted, revengeful, and would do any- 
thing. He was about sixteen years old. He 
rmembered that flogging Benton gave him, 
and said, ‘‘I’m resolved to have it out with 
that uppish fellow up there at the big house.”’ 
He nearly succeeded, as we will by and by 
discover. 

Presently Madeline returned, and she and 
Benton walked down to the river; and shortly 
they were out in the middle thereof enjoying 
asail. The new sloop glided along beauti- 
fully. Mr. Fields had purchased it since his 
return home ; it was entirely new, and was very 
pretty. 

Madeline had been reading aloud in her turn, 
while Benton managed the sloop. He had com- 
menced some time before to read aloud, when 
she thought Benton might be tired ; so relieved 
him by taking the book awhile. She had been 
reading quite eloquently and feelingly a beau- 
tifal poem, wher she paused suddenly, and ex- 
daimed :— 

“Mr. Hilton, do look! The boat is filling 
with water! I just felt the damp on my feet 
wit rose to them.”’ 

“Why, yes; it is coming in under your seat 
quite fast,’’ he said. ‘‘ How is this, I wonder?” 
Seeking further, he found a hole to one side of 
the sloop under a seat, and a thin board slightly 
mailed over it, just sufficient to keep it on, not 
though to prevent the water flowing in and 
Pressing the board away. 
boy’s’ doing.”’ 

Madeline used Benton’s straw hat and her 
own sun-down to bail out the water, while Ben- 
fon managed the sloop and made for the shore. 
Those articles of head apparel were useful, but 
Were sadly ruined in a brief space. 

He secured the board after they got out most 


of the water, and soon after they landed at the | 
village. There Benton gave the sloop in charge | 


ofa man for repairs. 

By this time it became clearer, and the storm 
seemed to have “gone round,’’ as some express 
that stage of weather signs. However, masses 
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of heavy clouds were still northeasterly, and 
looked rain-threatening. 

‘‘Benton, suppose we return by the woods ; 
it will be shadier and pleasant, though rather 
circuitous.”’ 

‘*Yes, Miss Aylmer, if you prefer to walk so 
far. We have ample time, and it will not rain, 
I imagine.” 

“And no one will see our elegant ha*s,’’ said 
Madeline, laughing, and shaking off the re- 
maining drops from ler lately-becoming-to-her 
pretty straw sundown. 

“They may have mine at a bargain,’ replied 
Benton, as he pulled at his hat, trying to re- 
store its shape. 

Meanwhile, all along shore, creeping behind 
shed, rock, bush, or tree, “‘that boy’’ watched 
them from the time they entered until they left 
that sloop. He enjoyed their alarm on discov- 
ering the water; he enjoyed their labor to 
throw the water out and stop it; then he over- 
heard their intention to go home by the woods. 
He then with light, swift feet preceded them 
thither, and closely hid himself behind a tree 
near the path he supposed they would take. 

“Tf I couldn’t drown him, maybe 1’ll bring 
him or her down with this. That would bea 
lark to hit her. She’s his sweetheart. She’sa 
pretty one. Ah, bah! I hate’em both!’ Thus 
spake “that boy,”’ as he handled a four-barrel 
small, loaded revolver. 

It so happened that Benton recognized ‘‘that 
boy” running in advance of them. He thought, 
“‘Heis bent on some mischief ; 1 ’]] watch him ;’’ 
but he spoke not aloud to him. But by and by 


| he quietly took his knife and prepared a thin, 





| 


“This was ‘that | 





long, pliable stick for service, if required. This 
he swung to and fro, lightly and carelessly, as 
he walked beside Madeline ; she doing the talk- 
ing well, he listening excellently. Benton kept 
on the outer side of the forest at first, yet in the 
shade, and entered the deeper part by a path 
farther up. Here the foliage was closer, more 
tangied. It was almost gloomy there, so dark 
it was ; yet it was cooler, and a slight breeze 
stirring there was refreshing. Now and then 
came lightning flashes and the roll of the thun- 
der in the distance. 

When nearly to the side of the forest nearest 
home, they heard a sound like the snapping of 
a pistol, then a second snap. Presently sore- 
thing passed very closely to Madeline’s ear, 
whizzingly, after a quick, sharp. report hav 
startled her. Then came another report, and 
a bullet just grazed Benton’s. shoulder, burn- 
ing a jine in the cloth of his coat. 

**Stand behind this tree, Miss Ayhmer. Don’t 
be alarmed! Keep perfectly quiet! E’Ilseek 
our enemy ; I know who he is.”’ 

**Oh, please, Benton, do not go into danger! 
I pray you do not leave me!’’ 

*T must. That boy will kill'one of us if I 
do not get him.’’ Then Benton spoke in a 
whisper to her.; directing her.again to keep in: 
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the shadow of the tree, not to fear, and to keep 
very still ; he would return presently. 

Benton quietly, then, plunged into the deep- 
est shades and thickest shrubbery, and soon 
saw ‘‘that boy,”’ op all fours, creeping stealth- 
ily towards the tree behind which Madeline 
stood. Benton as noiselessly followed him, 
unseen by the boy. Shortly after that youth 


.came closer to the lady. He had had time to | 


reload his pistol, and was raising it in the 
air to take aim at her, when Benton suddenly 
clutched fast hold of him by his jacket, and 
lifted ‘“‘that boy”’ clear off the ground, put him 
quickly in a posture to receive a second and 
much sounder flogging. Benton seized the pis- 
tol with one hand while he thus raised the 
young gentleman with the other. Then that 
prepared tree-branch did its duty vigorously in 
the hand of Benton, and the stinging strokes 
“that boy” never forgot. He cried aloud in 
pain; he shouted murder! called for help; 
offered scores of good promises of amendment. 
All of no avail. Benton struck solidly, quick, 
and often. Then, holding him fast, returned 
to Madeline, and they went onwards quickly 
towards home. 

Madeline, stepping from her tree, had viewed 


the whole proceeding. She pitied that boy, | 


and cried to Benton to desist. 
When he joined her he said, ‘I could not 


stop until he had enough. He would have 
killed you, my darling.” 
She thought, “‘ Benton is a dear, noble fellow, | 


and saved my life.’’ Later, she thanked him 


by the love-lit, beaming expression of her beau- | 
tifal eyes, and in the sweet tones of her voice. | 


By the time they arrived at Rosedale the 
storm and aight came on together. 
found the family quite anxious about them. 


The same night Benton kept “that boy” ina | 


secure place, and the next day introduced him 
to a magistrate. The latter placed him so he 


would not meddle with any one soon again. | 


However, Benton did not charge ‘that boy” 
with intent to kill, as he might have done. 

Mr. Jefferson Fields, during the following 
few weeks, had much business to transact 
about the farm; additions and improvements 
in every direction to make, and so required 
the assistance and opinions of Benton Hilton. 
This, to a great extent, broke up the pleasant 
interviews and readings together between Ben- 
ton and Madeline. He had several relapses 
into bashfulness and se on during that period. 

She began to almost despair of curing him. 
He still would biush so much if ladies, espe- 
cially strangers, came there. However, she 
hoped on, as she noticed he was easier and 
more graceful-growing in his motions and man- 
ners. She said to herself many times, “I love 
Benton dearly. I know he loves me. : It vexes 
me that he will not speak and propose. Oh, 
we might be such help to each other ; might be 
so happy together! 1 will cure him entirely of 


They | 


his backwardness and inclinings to roseate 
hues—and then?” 

Uneventfully the rest of the summer glided 

on to its close. About that time, one beautify) 
| morning Mrs. Maude Fields and her brother 
| Benton Hilton were seated on the porch. The 
| Others were scattered about the farm, or in 
their apartments. 

‘Ben, she is a lovely girl,”’ said Mrs. Fields, 
‘‘why don’t you ask her to be your wife?” 

“I fear she would laugh at me. I fear that 
merry, silvery, ringing laugh of hers.” 

“Oh, you need not do so. She would not 
laugh at you, Ben, I’m certain.” 

‘**Yes she would, Maude; and refuse me just 
as they say she would have refused scores of 
city men, if they could have asked her.’’ 

‘*She feels differently, dear brother, towards 
you. She did not love the city men; she does 
love you. That you love her every one can 
| see.” 
| “Yes, I know it; yet I feel she is not won— 
| May not be won by me, perhaps. She would= 

1 think I see her—laugh merrily, clap ber 
| hands, and dance lightly, and so sylph-iike, 
| quite away, saying, ‘Pray, don’t, Mr. Hilton. 
Ah, foolish boy!’ ’”’ 

‘**No, indeed, Ben, not from you. You know 
| these lines; they apply to Madeline :— 

“*She is a woman, therefore may be wooed; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won.’ 
| Try again, my dear brother. I sincerely desire 
your happiness; also Madeline’s ; I love her; 
she is a dear, noble, sensible girl. She would 
make your life a joy, dear Ben. Try again.” 

**T will do my best,” said Benton, as he 
walked away towards the barn. 

A day further on, and Madeline was passing 
| through the apple orchard. She saw some 
beautiful, rosy-cheeked ones quite ripe. She 
gathered a few, and she said, as she presently 
saw Benton pass the orchard and enter the 
garden, ‘‘I will give thee one of these, dear; 
| the brightest and best one, and will, Eve-like, 
| tempt thee; mayhap into a proposal.” She 
did present the apple to Benton. 

That gentleman was blind to the intention, 
| for he did not even then propose. He thanked 
| her for the fruit, talked of other things, all 
| pleasantly, but not, of course, to Madeline’s 

satisfaction. 
| That night she made her second resolve, 
| mentioned in an earlier page of this story. 
| “If he does not speak out before Christmas, 
| that apple gives me an idea by which I'll make 
| him do so.” 


os 


Ill. 


THE summer party at Rosedale farm had 
extended a month into autumn; then broke 
up, all the guests returning to their homes e- 
cept Benton Hilton. He, at his sister’s request, 
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urgently seconded by her husband, remained | 
with them, making his home there. 

In the city the gentlemen of society could 
not understand why it was so, that the there- 
tofore charming, brilliant belle of their circle, 
Madeline Aylmer, had so greatly changed. She 
was not gay as before; she seemed scarcely 
happy. She was paler, and at times quite sad- 
joking, and always distantly polite to them 
all. Not one could advance near her to be ex- 
dusive or marked in his attentions to her. 

“Miss Aylmer has been to the North Pole,’ 
said an admirer, ‘‘and has brought the frigid- 
ity of that region home with her.’’ 

Another remarked, ‘‘I don’t see what men | 
saw in Miss Aylmer, when here before, to rave 
about. True, she is handsome; but she is en- 
tirely too chilling and dignified for me.” 

The ladies noted changes in her also; their | 
opinions were summed up in the words of one 
ofthem. ‘Madeline Aylmer is herself caught 
at last. She loves without hope of a return. | 
She is breaking her heart; so it is her turn to 
knew how it feels to be repelled. That’s what | 
is the trouble.’’ 

Madeline overheard some, was told some of 
these opinions. She laughed pleasantly and 
took no notice. But in the quiet solitude of | 
her own room she grieved over matters, and 
itten repeated her second resolve in her mind, | 
toactively bring Benton Hilton to speak. 

“If he does not call here soon, we must get 
up @ party at Rosedale at Christmas. Aunt | 
Maude will agree to that ; and dear, kind uncle 
Jeff only wants the hint, and the Christmas 
guests will be invited. Then, if Benton, dear 
Benton, does not speak out, as I know he wishes 
to, [must take the matter in hand, and try to 
make him ask me.”’ 

Benton Hilton did not visit the city between 
that summer time and the Christmas following 
it Hestudied more, exercised more, improved 
in appearance, and held to his exertions to 
overcome his blushing propensity. 

About the first of December Madeline, among 
~ items, wrote to her Aunt Maude as fol- | 
Ws :— 


“How is Mr. Hilton? Why does he not 
tome to the city sometimes? Is he as hand- 
some and ungraceful as usual? Dear aunt, I 
olove your brother so dearly. I long to see 
him. They pecemeny that the sleighing will 
Ye fine this winter. Have any of our summer 
frends been to Rosedale lately? Christmas, 
dear, is coming. Can you take a hint?” 








In consequence of this question, and the evi- 
dent cause of it, Mrs. Fields was led to say, 
“Yes, my dear, I do take the hint ; the summer 
friends shall be invited here to a happy Christ- 
has time.”’ 

Most of the invited accepted. Many children 
were asked to come. 

Duly Christmas Eve arrived, and with it 
leavy, leaden clouds. Early in the day the | 
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snow began to fall silently and gently. It was 
the third snow of any amount; the ground was 
white already and frozen hard; so on came 
the beautiful snow 
“Gently as lilies shed their leaves 
When summer days are fair, 
The feathery snow comes floating down 
Like blossoms on the air; 
And o’er the world like angel’s wing 
Unfolding soft and white.” 


Towards evening it was several inches deep, 
and the good sleighing prophecy came true. 
Before tea time that eve sleigh after sleigh 
arrived and left. the guests at Rosedale—left 
nearly all that had accepted. The parlors had 


| been decorated with evergreens, and many 


bouquets and devices of fresh flowers from the 
conservatory. A large Christmas-tree had been 
placed behind a curtain in the small parlor or 
sitting-room. Two tables were beside it, and 
upon them and the tree quantities of presents 
were placed that night and Christmas morning. 
Most of these were for the children; many, 
however, were costly, and were from one to 
another of the older folks. 

Soon after breakfast, that morning, Mrs. 
Fields and Madeline Aylmer headed a double 
row of young people, each couple holding on to 


| the dress of the couple in advance of them ; so, 


marching past the tree, reviewing the pretty ob- 
jects there, each with the name of its new owner 
on a slip of paper beside it. Thus they played 
the game of “ King George’s Troops,’’ admired 
the presents, and had their mouths water for the 


| sweet candies displayed so temptingly there. 


There were several costly, pretty gifts with 
Madeline’s and Benton’s names upon them; 
yet none from either one to the other were 
visible. 

Miss Aylmer had preceded the other guests 
some days. During that time she had listened 
to Benton’s readings. She recommenced her 
role of good physician, to entirely cure her pa- 
tient—to make Benton Hilton appear to others 
in a favorable light, to be to them as he was to 
her view—a thorough, noble, cultured gentle- 
man. 

They had music, dancing, various games, cha- 
rades, tableaux, and devised many new ways 
There were several guests with 
executive ability in getting up amusements, and 
they were all the time in active service. The 
halls, dining-room, and a lesser room or two, 
were decorated like the parlors: so the guests 
could go where they would, enjoying them- 
selves. 

The two or so scores of little ones were brim- 
ming over with jollity at the good times. They 
decidedly enjoyed that Christmas at Rosedale. 
The dinner proved a great success, and the 
fragments thereafter remaining were few and 
easily removed. In the evening all the house 
was brilliant with light. 

The curtain was removed from the tree, and 
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it was placed further out in the room, lighted 
up from base to highest leaf, so that the golden 
and silvered toys, cornucopias and finery about 
the gifts dazzled the eyes to look at them. The 
children laughed and danced merrily about it. 

Mr. Jefferson Fields insisted upon hanging 
up a mistletoe. Under that there was great 
kissing and fun. 

Benton Hilton and Madeline were partners 
in dancing several times. She noticed that he 
had become almost a graceful dancer. 
added to his knowledge thereof, and had prac- 
tised considerably. 

Much to their regret, bed-time came by and 
by for the little ones. Still the elders danced 
and kept up the “‘good time’ a few hours 
longer. 

When the candles on the tree were almost out, 
and the other lights growing dimmer, Madeline 
and Benton found themselves near the Christ- 
mas tree—no one else in sight. 


Benton had made a splendid speech, very | 


elaborate and elegant, and he was thinking to 
propose now or never to Madeline for her heart 


and hand. She, of course, knew not what was | 


to come, and effectually prevented that elegant 
address ever being delivered to her, by saying, 
** Benton, it is late; lam weary. You thought 
I had forgotten you; but no; see, and accept 
this.”’ 

She placed in his hand one of those toy ap- 
ples. It was avery beautiful one, much larger 
than an ordinary natural apple, and had very 
rosy cheeks, a firm stem, and a couple of green 
leaves. It was hollow, and had a tightly-fas- 
tened lid on the lower side. Looking at it, you 
could readily suppose it was a fresh, luscious, 
desirable apple, just plucked from the tree. 

As is customary, this apple had been filled 
with choice candies, sugar plums, nice drop 
secrets, kisses, and so on. Some of these 
Madeline had removed, and in their place put 
a roll of silvered paper. This enclosed a 
couple of sheets of gilt-edged perfumed note 
paper, upon which she had written quite a 
medley—several quotations linked by her to- 
gether, telling her story. He took the apple, 
thanked her, and admired it. 

“Look inside, Benton, and good-night !’’ 

Withdrawing the silver roll and opening it, 
he saw the writing. He said : ‘‘ Not good-night 
yet, Madeline ; stop awhile.”’ 


‘Pray, Benton, do not think me unwomanly | 


or bold for writing that. I regret some lines 
there written, and wish I had not thought to 
mingle them with the others. I did not mean 
any wrong. I have waited so long! Benton, 
you know some diseases require a speedy and 
an unusual remedy.” 

“Yes; it is all perfectly right and proper, 
dear Madeline. I cannot imagine you doing 
wrong, even in thought.”’ 

“Well, then, read it now, and if I am in 
error, forgive me.”’ 


He had | 


——_ 


| ““Itis beautiful writing,” hesaid. Presently 
_ he was deeply interested in the perusal of the 
writing ; then he came to the single word of 
| Signature, ‘“‘Eva,’’ and asked, ‘Why Eva? 
Why not Madeline ?”’ 
‘“*My name is Eva as well. 
| Madeline Eva Aylmer.”’ 
“Then you are a second Eve, and this is 
‘another apple. Eva, my darling!’’ he ex 
' claimed. 
She noticed the word ‘“‘darling,’’ also the 
_ flush on his cheeks and the light in his eyes, 
| the animation of his whole bearing, and she 

felt what would come; knew that she at last 

had succeeded. Then she would have, womap- 
| like, withdrawn quickly; but Benton seized 
| her hand, then suddenly clasped her in his 
arms, kissed her, and in a low, hurried, ear 
| hest tone, said :— 

“I love you, Madeline, my darling. Accept 
me and this.’”’ He held a beautiful plain gold 
ring towards her. 

**] love you, dearest Benton. I do, witha 
| glad heart, thank you, and accept you and it.” 
| Only one person saw this tableau love-scens, 
| and the sight cheered her. She hurried quicker 
| to her room than she had done for years before. 
| This person was Mrs. Agnes Aylmer, Made 
| line’s mother. 

At that Christmas party were several of 
| those mentioned city gentlemen. Some of 
| them had their hopes revived when they sav 
how the old genial warmth of manner and gay 
| spirits of Madeline had revived, and drivenall 
| the city icy coolness away. But not one did 
| this Eva allow near enough in manner to pre 
pose. That Christmas night she, in her room, 
| rejoiced with a great joy. 

I do not know how many times Benton, i 
his own room up near the roof, perused those 
lines written by Madeline. He reviewed thet 
past together, and saw that she had loved him 
all along ; saw that he had loved her from the 
| first time he saw her. ‘I will improve in every 
way still more for her dear sake,”’ he said. The 
writing he so often read, and, I fear, as many 
| times kissed, was as follows :— 

“To one who will understand why, I send 
| these few lines greeting: The saying may 
| true that ‘speech is silver, silence is gold ;’ 
| that women should be silent, wait, and listen; 

yet I fancy I have waited long enough to heat 
| from one who will understand. One who would 
make me so happy to reply to a certain ques 
tion. Thus far l’ve waited in vain; therefore 
| 1’ve chosen silver speech ; and tee - I say it 
that should not say it,’ or should, perhaps, not 
have said the other day to mother— 


*“* Why don’t the men propose, mamma, 
Why don’t the men propose ?” 
The reason I had for asking her that was, be 
| cause of the timidity of one to whom I so much 
| wanted to recite 
“*But though I loved you well, I wooed you not; 

And yet good faith I wished myself a man; 

Or that we women had men’s privilege— 
| Of speaking first.’ 


The whole is 
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of course did not so speak ; but I might have 
said, ‘But while en let not the gener- 
ous die. ’*Tis late before the brave despair.’ 
And, ‘In the lexicon of youth which fate re- 
serves for a bright manhood, there is no such 
word as fail.’ Therefore, ‘it is never too late 
to mend ;’ and ‘Faint heart never won fair 
jady ;’ so itis ‘Better late than never.’ There- 
fore | pray you, dear reader, ‘Love me little, 
love me long.’ 
heart and write’ that you are resolved to ‘Turn 
over a new leaf.’ As the eating of the first 


apple gave Adam understanding, may the | 


contents of this, another apple, enlighten one 
who should understand Eva.” 


“Yes, I have been too backward. She is not 
too forward, darling Madeline, under the cir- 
cumstances. I might have wrecked our whole 
lives, if my bashfulness had not been banished 
by this sweet Eva.”’ 

So said Benton after the last perusal that 
night of the singular document. 

By the summer following those pleasant 
times, Madeline and Benton had been man and 
wife over three months. They had a splendid 
wedding, and they were very happy. Persons 


seeing them then, and speaking of them, used | 


words like these, or of similar purport :— 

“What a loving couple!’ ‘What a grace- 
ful pair!’ ‘‘How manly and self-possessed 
Benton Hilton has become!’’ ‘“ We note great 
improvements in our favorites, Mr. and Mrs. 
Benton Hilton. He is handsomer and more 
gentlemanly since he has been married.” 

Mr. Jefferson Fields and his kindly, beauti- 
ful wife Maude, were made very happy at this 
state of affairs between those two young peo- 
ple. He was glad he had bought that farm, 
built that mansion, and invited them there; 
thus being, to some extent, the means of throw- 
ing Madeline and Benton together, and afford- 
ing then a place and opportunity to produce 
these pleasant results. Maude said, “I think 


the place increased in value on this account.’’ | 


So Madeline and Benton Hilton were quietly 
happy, and were very prosperous. They had 
& handsome home of their own not far from 
Rosedale. 
valuable relic, sacredly in a glass case, resting 
on a’green velvet stand. They loved each 
other dearly, and often looked at and talked 
about “another apple’”’ to their friends and the 
children that came to them as the years so 
genially glided away. 


_—_— SO o____—__ 


MARRIAGE. 

MEN and women, and especially young peo- 
ple, do not know that it takes years to marry 
completely two hearts, even of the most lov- 
ing and well assorted; but nature allows no 
sudden change. We ascend very gradually 
from the cradle to the summit of life. Mar- 
riage is gradual—a fraction of us at a time. 
A happy wedlock is a long falling in love. I 
know young persons think love belongs only 


And, ‘Look into thine own | 


They kept ‘“‘another apple,” as a | 


| to the brown hair, and plump, round, crimson 
cheeks. So it does for its beginning. But the 
golden marriage is a part of love which the 
bridal day knows nothing of. Youth is the 
tassel and silken flower of love ; age is the full 
corn, ripe and solid in the ear. Beautiful is 
the morning of love, with its prophetic crimson, 
violet, purple, and gold, with its hopes of days 
| that are tocome. Beautiful also is the even- 
ing of love, with its glad remembrances, and 
its rainbow side turned towards heaven as well 
as earth. Young people marry their opposites 
in temper and general character, and such a 
marriage is commonly a good match. They 
do it instinctively. The young man does 
| not say, ‘“‘My black eyes require to be wed 
with blue, and my over-vehemence requires to 
| be a little modified with somewhat of dulness 
and reserve.’’ When these opposites come to- 
| gether to be wed, they do not know it; each 
| thinks the other just like itself. 
Old people never marry their opposites ; 
| they marry their similars, and from calcula- 
| tion. Each of these two arrangements is very 
proper. In their long journey, these two 
young opposites will fall out by the way a 
great many times, and both get out of the 
| road ; but each will charm the other back 
| again, and by and by they will be agreed as to 
| the place they will go to and the road they 
will go by, and become reconciled. The man 
will be nobler and larger for being associated 
with so much humanity unlike himself, and 
she will be a nobler woman for having man- 
hood beside her that seeks to correct her defi- 
ciencies and supply her with what she lacks, 
if the diversity be not too great, and there be 
real piety and love in their hearts to begin 
with. The old bridegroom, having a much 
shorter journey to make, must associate him- 
| self with one like himself. A perfect and 
complete marriage is perhaps as rare as per- 
fect personal beauty. Men and women are 
married fractionally; now a small fraction, 
| then a large fraction. Very few are married 
totally, and they only, I think, after some 
forty or fifty years of gradual approach and 
experiment. Such a large and sweet fruit is a 
| complete marriage that it needs a very long 
summer to ripen in, and then a long winter to 
| mellow and season it! Buta real, happy mar- 


| riage of love and judgment between a noble 

man and woman is one of the things so very 

| handsome that, if the sun were, as the Greek 

poets fabled, a god, he might stop the world 
in order to feast his eyes on such a spectacle. 
L. 





Success rides on every hour ; grapple it and 
you may win; but withont a grapple, it will 
| never go with vou. Work is the weapon of 
| honor, and he who lacks the weapon will never 
triumph. 
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Ir may be that the world is so kindly dis- 
posed toward sport of all kind at the present 
day that it needs not any one should defend 
the old-time custom of dancing. Nor is this 
paper written with that express purpose ; but 
to present some thoughts in connection with 
it that may seem both defence and attack as 
viewed from different standpoints ; approval 
or disapproval, such as you and I and all the 
world have doubtless felt at different times. 
Drawn from an almost recluse life the past 
season, I participated in many merry-makings, 
where games, and sports, and pleasures were 
enthusiastically pursued; and of them all, I 


observed that dancing certainly still held the | 


first place, as in my own youthful days, in the 
affections of the young folk; that, however 
interesting cards, and games, and talks might 
be, in a little while the vivacity flagged, and 
weariness or laziness was the inevitable end, 
unless a merry dance was brought on for the 
rescue; that, indeed, before tedium set in, 
whilst the interest and enjoyment were at their 
highest, let but the faintest hint of dance mu- 
sic be sounded by some idler at the piano, they 
would instantly and irresistibly rise, like birds 
flushed from cover, and in couples glide off in 
time to the music. All things ended in adance, 
if they did not begin with one; and, whenever 
it was possible, they both began and ended so. 
The fatigue incident to the performance of 
charades, concerts, and theatricals was always 
dissipated by dancing at the close of the even- 
ing; and never did I knowa dancing party, 
though prolonged into the morning hours, ex- 
haust the spirits of the dancers, even when 
their bodies were almost ready to drop from 
the exercise. 

Unhappy people may sometimes dance, old 
people often do; but the young and happy 
always do, for dancing is the natural expres- 
sion of youth and happiness; an instinctive 
method of giving thanks, manifested from in- 


fancy, clapping hands and with untutored feet 


dancing for joy on receiving some coveted 
thing, up to far advanced youth cultivated in 
the art of rhythmical movement performed to 
the cadence of music. From this impulse to 
express joy and thanks doubtless arose the 
eustom of dancing as a religious exercise sc 
universal with the most refined nations of an- 
tiquity, and to this day practiced by a religious 
sect in this country—the Shakers—whose pious 
fervor in such performances has for precedent 
King David daneing before the sacred ark, and 
Miriam leading the women of Israel, and with 
timbrel, song, and dance, rendering thanks and 
praise. 

Though this manner of worshipping was 
well enough in early times, being a natural 





| and sincere one, to the modern mind, devoid 
of Shaker proclivities, there is such a savor of 
| levity in it that we can but wonder it was con. 
| tinued so long in Christian churches, until at 
| least the twelfth century, it is said, and in 
| Spain and Portugal until the seventeenth ; and 
so late as 1682 it was not uncommon for the 
| clergy, in one of those countries, to dance with 
the children in the churches on Easter day. 
| Itis pleasant to recall the fact that dancing 
was always held in high esteem among the 
ancients as a social recreation ; and that among 
the most polished of them all, the Greeks, it 
was deemed essential to a polite education, in. 
cluded with song and poetry in the wide sense 
of music, and thought worthy of being an ob 
ject of legislative care by the great Plate- 
| whose glowing pen has handed down to th 
present time some knowledge of the thrilling 
Pyrrhic—a dance executed with rapid move 
ment in the midst of projecting daggers and 
| drawn swords, as a lesson in the art of skilful 
escape and in modes of attack. 
| The utility of the Pyrrhic dance in fitting 
| soldiers for battle is at once apparent, but jas 
|as real is that of our modern dances, whe 
| judiciously practiced, in strengthening om 
| bedies for the battle of life, by exercising all 
| the muscles of the whole body without strai- 
ing them, and stirring the most sluggish bload; 
and, being always attended with musi¢,a 
| higher sense in our nature than the me 
| physical is appealed to. 
In contrast with the Greeks, as they generally 
| were, the lofty old Roman citizens alwap 
| thought it dishonorable to take part in othe 
| than religious dances, though they felt itm 
stain on their humanity to enjoy the gladiatorill 
| horrors. During the latter years of the repub 
| lic, it was even thought unworthy of a freema 
to dance, and Cicero affirmed that it was mar 
for any one to do so who was not either into 
cated, or a fool. Then, with a revulsion @ 
sentiment, at which that noble nation WS 
most expert, and might have claimed a pate 
right for their skill in producing it, we fin 
under the empire, the art of dancing so highly 
esteemed that at the approach of a famihe the 
Emperor Constantine found he, and of cours 
the people, could better spare all the philoso 
| phers—so banished them from Rome—thaa 
| the three thousand dancers who were mait 
tained at the public expense. 
YS suppose the enthusiasm of the Greeks fot 
| dancing as a fine art reached its height in the 
time of Lucian ; he held most exalted ideas com 
cerning it, and in one of his dialogues declares: 
“The mimetic dancer should be familiar with 
poetry, geometry, music, and even philosophy; 
he should bea good rheterotician, a good painter 
'and sculptor, have knowledge of the present, 
| past, and future, with a fine sense of decorull; 
| heshould beinventive, judicious, with a delicalt 
| ear, a quick sensibility, and a firm and supplt 
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body.”” In short, it would seem, according te 
his idea, he or she should be the most perfect 
of mortals. Sublime, indeed, would be the art 
that could inspire its votaries to aim at such 
anideal. But how few of us would ever dance 
if, to do so, it were necessary to possess one 
half, nay, a fourth even, of the accomplish- 
ments enumerated by Lucian! As he wasa 
great wit, perhaps he meant to satirize a pur- 
suit that we moderns suppose (and therein are 
mistaken) requires no aid from head, heart, or 
soul, and in which John Randolph, in one of 
his letters, said, excellence did not imply merit, 
and that he should be under apprehensions for 
a young fellow who danced uncommonly well 
and expect more hereafter from his heels than 
from his head. 

Thus will great minds differ. These two 
were extremists on the dancing question. I 
confess I like the middle ground, and approve 
the old saw, that, ‘‘ whatever is worth doing at 
all, is worth trying to do well.” As for Lu- 
cian’s requirements, though it would be well 
for all dancers to possess ‘‘the delicate ear” 
and the ‘‘ firm and supple body,” there is only 
one that should be insisted on, as it is neces- 
sary to the purity of the dance in all circles of 
society, and that is, @ fine sense of decornm. 
Tennyson says: ‘‘Manners are not idle, but 
the fruit of loyal nature and of noble mind.” 
Where these rule, dancing is the most harmless 
and enjoyable of all sports; where they are 
lacking, it is the most deteriorating and offen- 
sive. 

Most of us find a great charm in the antiquity 
of a custom that is intrinsically harmless ; and, 
had I started out with the purpose of finding 
and presenting all the favorable reasons for 
encouraging dancing, I certaimly should press 
its claims to great antiquity, even from crea- 
tion’s dawn, since it naturally, as I believe, of 
necessity, followed the ability to walk bestowed 
on man from the beginning. I have seen no 
account of Adam and Eve having practised it, 
but haven’t the least doubt that, before the 
fall, in blissful Paradise, the “groves whose 
tich trees wept odorous gums and balm,”’ wit- 
hessed many a joyous simple pastorale by the 
happy couple. 

But it is a matter of history, that four thou- 
sand years ago the favorite dance in Egypt 
was the pirouette, which, in spite of its accu- 
mulated centuries, remains the giddy, foolish 
thing it then was, and is not now to be tolerat- 
ed in refined assemblies, though ballet dancers 
still affect it. Itis to be presumed that they 
monopolized it in its youth also ; for Egyptians 
of high rank never danced themselves, though 
dancing was both a social recreation and a re- 
ligious exercise among them. Their indolence, 
or their pride of wealth, or their love for art, 
caused them to delegate to hired artists as 
much of the labor of worship and amusement 
&$ was possible—just as at the present day the 





wealthy and cultivated congregations employ 
them, rather than rely on the discordant music 
the most devotional are apt to make if un- 
taught. Our modern pleasure seekers of high 
rank very sensibly prefer to do their own danc- 
ing, and allow no such trivial causes to deter 
their fantastic toes, whether light or heavy. 
So, though many antique games and customs 
have from time to time been abandoned, as re- 
ligion and civilization revealed their incompat- 
ibility with true piety or refinement, the dance 
continues vital ; and the fact that it has always 
been, seems to warrant the conclusion that it 
always will be, for, in the words of an old 
writer, ‘‘the causes which produce the active 
operation of dancing are as completely inhe- 
rent in the human system as any of those which 
are generally called involuntary affections of 
the nerves. A review of the history of man- 
kind will prove that the passions are expressed 
by the same dispositions of the muscles in 
every quarter of the globe, and that joy has 
produced an inclination to dance throughout 
the individuals of nations who know not of 
each other’s existence.”’ 

If, then, we are to dance always in this life 
—that is, those of us who are young—just as 
we shall always walk and talk and laugh and 
ery, from inherent causes, unless debarred by 
some accident from such expression; what a 
waste of words and temper, to object, dispar- 
age, contend. The abuses of tlie dance, which 
have been and still are very great, deserve re- 
buke ; and in social! life it is well to set a guard 
to check its tendency to unbecoming mirth and 
sensuous vehemence, and prevent it from de- 
generating into the insinuating prelude to vice. 
But what friend Cynic so industriously seeks 
and always finds in merry, jostling crowds of 
dancers, and laments over as “such carryings 
on’”’ is not, according to my observation, and 
that of others wiser than I—a necessary ac- 
companiment of the dance, but is the poison of 
flirtation and coquetry that creeps into all so- 
cial gatherings of the two sexes whether they 
dance or not; that works as actively among 
young couples walking, standing, or demurely 
sitting in retired nook and corners, as ever it 
does among the wildest dancers under the chan- 
deliers, and is, indeed, more objectionable in 
the former than in the latter; for those give 
their whole souls to it, while these have only 
a divided interest to bestow. 

But Cynic has a deep-rooted prejudice, and 
because his grandmother did not cultivate the 
round dances, he thinks no later generation 
should, and insists that women shall be con- 
tent to modestly dawdle through quadrilles 
hand-in-hand with their partners, instead of 
“‘ giddily capering about in their arms,” as he 
phrases it. It seems to me—with all due def- 
erence—that here is just where Cynic and his 
like see through the distorted mediums of their 
own imaginations, and invest men’s arms with 
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a subtle influence, that not one dancing wo- | at all aroused, as they should be on festive og 


man in twenty is ever conscious they possess. 


Arms, truly! Why, I really believe those of | 


animated chairs, or refined bears would do 
very well, provided their owners kept the step 
and gave the desired support and steadiness: 
when arms go beyond that duty in the dance, 
and awaken consciousness to their existence, 
every pure woman can, and will, retire at once 
from the floor; and every man so left will un- 
derstand and heed the silent rebuke, unless he 
be, like Cicero’s dancing men, intoxicated or a 
fool. 

As to the class of fast women (how I hate to 
write that word!) in society, who consciously 
submit to disrespectful treatment in the dance, 
their own levity generally invites it; and were 
their acts of folly confined to what is possible 
as they dance round dances in public places, 
there would be no irretrievable mischief done. 

There is a dogma current in society, the strict 
observance of which, gives good ground to con- 
servators of morals and manners, for opposing 
the practise of the round dances; it is, that a 
lady may not exercise any discretion in accept- 
ing partners, but must dance with any and all 
who may select her, after an introduction, at 
private parties. 

It is founded on the idea that respect for the 


host requires the assumption that all his guests | 


are worthy. But we all know that such is 
never the case; that it is impossible to be so 
except on very small, select occasions. While, 
then, the laws of good breeding teach that a 
lady shall exercise no capricious fancies in dis- 
pensing or reserving courtesies, the laws of 
common sense seem to demand that the privi- 
lege accorded one sex, of choosing partners for 
the dance, should not be withheld from the 
other, and that other conceded to be the purer 
element in society, and, therefore, the more 
eapable of prescribing the rules of etiquette 
that should govern it. As a means of self-pro- 
tection against unworthy danglers in Fashion’s 
train, women should have this simple right. It 
is a thousand times more to be desired than 
the right of suffrage for which so many are 


casions. 

The funereal solemnity of the dance, in aris. 
tocratic circles, one hundred years ago, may 
have been a good style for the display of court 
ly grace and fine clothes ; and as great respect 
was shown for the music, by scrupulous care 
in keeping time to it, it may have been a real 
enjoyment to our worthy ancestors. I believe 
it was—for in this Centennial year they are not 
to be charged with the slightest hypocrisy—but 
the modern quadrille, though it is, as I said 
before, tardy, fitful, and tantalizing to the 
spirit of the period, is, in sprightliness, far 
ahead of its respected archetype, but is, also 
fearfully derelict in regard to the music that 
accompanies it. 

Splendid bands, that always bring thos 
dancing round dances into magical accord and 
precision with their harmony, seem to lose all 
power over the very same persons when they 
essay the quadrille. Such confusion as, conse 
quently, ensues—such indifference to, and dis 
regard of, all laws respecting time, figure, even 
grace and courtliness, could not fail to destroy 
the charm of a dance whose very prestige was 
attained by strict adherence to those laws; # 
the expression is often heard, ‘‘ Oh, the quaé 
rille is dead |” 

Perhaps it is only sleeping, and that, ash 
fore suggested, somehow or other, it might he 
wakened up, changed, improved, so as to suit 
modern dancers, and mollify our modern Cynie. 
I know not, recluse as Iam, any way of doing 
it, but as conventions seem to be such popular 
means to ends, what might not a Terpsichorean 
convention accomplish' All the sister arts 
have held them, or had their societies for the 
purpose of maintaining the dignity, and aé 


| vancing the power, beauty, and glory of their 
_work, thereby crowning with fresh laurels 


each time, their presiding Muse. Needs nat 
the Muse of dancing a new crown? are not he 
laurels faded and picked? her votaries careless 


| of her dignity as the eldest of the sisters nine? 


clamoring, and until they have it, and bravely | 


exercise it, indifferent to supremacy as belles— 
but there ’s the rub !—it would be as well, I can- 
didly think, that the waltz and round dances 
were confined to the home circle, among chosen 
friends, and the quadrille adopted for balls and 
parties. Don’t curl your lips in seorn, dear 
girls, for I am ready to admit the quadrille 
would be the better for some reform ; that its 





fitful, tardy transits, dependent on, interrupted | 


and confused by inattentive dancers, must 
sorely tantalize and provoke exuberant young 
folk, who, of all things, want action in danc- 
ine—rhythmical action, unchecked except as 
themselves may choose. Even old people who 
dance would like something more lively than 
the fashionable quadrille if their spirits were 


and though they stand in no danger of meeting 
the fate of Themyris, who, for presuming # 
compete with the Muses in song, was deprived 
at once both of his harp and his eyes, might no 
Tersichore complain, with justice, that they 
have not advanced her art to a higher, nobler 
ideal ? 


o> 
tet eel 





To be free from desire, is money ; to be freé 


| from the rage of perpetually buying something 


new, is a certain revenue ; to be content with 
what we possess, constitutes the greatest and 


| most certain of riches. 


ABOVE all things, avoid laziness. There is 
plenty to do in this world for every pair of 
hands placed on it, and we must so work that 
the world will be richer because of our having 
lived in it. 
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HARRY ALLISON. 


BY HADLEY M. HENLEY. 





HARRY ALLISON had drawn his large easy- 
chair up to the window, and in true scholarly 
style, his slippered feet perched upon the win- 
dow sill, sat complacently enjoying his evening 
cigar. Around the room in careless confusion 
were scattered books, newspapers, magazines, 
and other e¢ cetera; and ona large desk, and 
almost covering up an open trunk at its side, 


lay piles of old letters and crumpled manv- | 


scripts, that were apparently only waiting to 
be consigned to the flames. 

It would take but a passing glance to satisfy 
one beyond a doubt that this was a student’s 
room, and that its present occupant, from his 
elegant position (?), and the perfect ease with 
which he adapts himself to it, was a thorough- 
bred student. With niuch apparent satisfac- 
tion, he was engaged in skilfully breathing 
forth little ringlets of smoke, watching them 
as they so gracefully rose toward the ceiling, 
growing larger in circumference and propor- 
tionately thinner, until they finally vanished 
from his sight, or were rudely scattered by 
some sudden gust of wind. The nature of his 
occupation, and the look of content discernible 
on every feature of his upturned face, bespeak 
him to be an enviable character, and enjoying 
an enviable peace of mind. 

In the midst of his deep meditations and 
dreamy wanderings off into ‘“smoke-land,” 


where his unrestrained imagination is rearing | 


all sorts of air castles, and depicting all man- 
ner of viftonary forms, he is interrupted by 
the mail-carrier, who hands him a letter. With 
a perfect air of indifference, that one acquires 
from being continually bored with a host of 
correspondents, he carelessly scans the post- 
mark, and, being unable to make anything out 
of it, tears off the envelope and reads as fol- 
lows :— 

My DEAR NEPHEW: Supposing that you 
will have a few weeks at your leisure this 
summer, I write, asking you to come and 
spend them with us on the farm. Your «aunt 
and myself are all alone, excepting hired hands. 
Our daughter Jessie will soon be home from 
the seminary, and doubtless you would find it 


& pleasant retreat during the hot season. Drop | 
us a line on the receipt of this, and let us know | 


whether you will come or not. State the time 
you will reach here, and we will meet you at 
the station. Be sure and come if convenient, 
and oblige your old uncle 

Dick SOUTHERLAND. 


A low whistle followed the perusal of this. 
“Hurrah for Uncle Dick!’ enthusiastically 
exclaimed Harry. 
humanity old uncles are, especially such a one 
as I luckily possess! They always turn up 
just in the nick of time. ‘Be sure and come!’ 
To be certainly I will, and less than a week’s 
lime will find me romping about over the farm, 


“What glorious pieces of | 


| and enjoying Aunt Kate’s kind hospitality, or 
| else my head will be knocked off by some rail- 
| road accident, or some other unexpected dis- 


pensation of Providence will prevent. Here I 
have been thinking and wondering and trying 
to devise some way to spend the holidays, or 
studying where to go; and, just as I had about 
given up in despair, in comes Uncle Dick’s 
warm, pressing invitation, meaning every word 
it says ; and more, too. At once I will answer 
it, accepting the invitation, and thank him 
heartily for this unexpected kindness.’’ 

The time at which our story opens was a very 
important epoch in the life of Harry Allison. 
The last recitation had been said, examinations 
and commencement exercises were over, and 
only yesterday he had received his diploma 
| from the law school, admitting him to the bar. 

He graduated at the head of his class, and, 
after such a long, tiresome course of study, 
felt as though he needed a few weeks of undis- 
turbed quiet and mental rest, as well as physi- 
cal exercise in some cool country home, before 
entering upon the duties of his life-work. 
Therefore we find him almost at his wits’ end, 
being unable to decide where he should go. 
| Had he simply wanted to spend the summer 
in the city, he would have had an abundance 
of places from which to select; but his ac- 
quaintance in the country was limited, and, 
after exhausting the list, none seemed to offer 
sufficient inducement to justify his accepting 
them. 
| His old uncle, who happened along at so 
opportune a time, and whose letter of invita- 
tion gave such evident satisfaction, lived away 
out west,-on the banks of the Ohio River. 
Harry had often heard his mother speak in 
admiring terms of Uncle Dick, and pay flatter- 
ing tributes to his sterling worth ; but he did 
not recollect of ever having seen him. The 
plain, outspoken tone of the letter, and cordial 
feeling so naturally expressed, as well as the 
wide reputation of the picturesque scenery on 
the Ohio, at once induced him to make his 
uncle a visit. 

About a week afterwards, the evening train 
came rattling up to Elmwood station, bringing 
Harry Allison with it, and found sturdy old 
farmer Southerland in waiting with his two- 
horse spring wagon, a favorite vehicle of his. 
He met Harry, as he alighted from the coach, 
| with a genuine shake of the hand, and an ear- 
_nest “How are you?” his ruddy, sunburnt 
face all aglow with a pleasing smiie, that made 
him feel as if they had always known each 
| other. 
| By the time the first words of greeting were 
over, the accommodating baggage-master—a 
| queer trait for a baggage-master, I admit—had 
| Joaded the trunk in the wagon, and they were 
| soon on their way down towards the farm, 
that lay between the station and the river. 
' Uncle Dick, after true farmer style, entertained 
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conceivable shape and angle, forming lovely 
arbors, favorite spots in which to while away 
the long evening twilights of the summer 
months. And the winding pathways through 
the beautiful grove near the house, with rustic 
seats placed here and there in the cosiest nooks, 
couldn’t be equalled for delightful rambles by 
moonlight. 

Amid such rural scenes as these, the little 
party passed the long summer days, Uncle 
Dick and Aunt Kate looking on with approving 
miles, and seeming to live over again their 
own youthful days in the happy faces and joy- 
ous gayety around them. There were skiff 
rides taken in the cool of the evening, Jessie 
and Maud sitting in either end of the boat, 
while Harry, his cheeks all aglow from the 
exercise, did the rowing. Amid the grand old 
forest, abounding in stately oak and beech, 
there were delightful picnics. There were 
merry fishing parties along the bank of the 
river, and long rambles over the rugged cliffs, 
in and out from under the overhanging rocks, 
that look as if but a slight touch would send 
them crashing down the steep declivity. And 
a joyous trio was it that gathered around the 
piano at eve, singing mirthful or pathetic 
songs, as they inclined, their voices ringing 
out rich and clear on the still country air, and 
reverberating through the leafy branches of 
the trees and over the hills with enchanting 
melody. 

Thus, before they were hardly aware of it, 
the summer days began to shorten, and fore- 
told that the merry party would soon be broken, 
each going their own way, perhaps not to meet 
again for long years—perhaps never. The 
time had flown smoothly along, naught hap- 
pening to mar the pleasure and complete hap- 
piness of each one, and they were hardly 
aware how dear each had grown to the other, 
until they began to think of parting. Then 
did each warm heart throb deeper and quicker ; 
then did they look back over the many almost 
forgotten incidents, lingering fondly on each 
pleasant scene, almost regretting that it was 
past. . 

One eve, about a week before their expected 
time of departure, Harry and Maud had been 
promenading through the grove, and, as was 
their wont, had wandered off into the cosiest 
nook of all, where they could catch the last 
rays of the setting sun as it disappeared below 
the horizon. Here they had often come to 
watch his setting, and to-night they lingered 
long, each seeming deeply wrapt in thought, 
almost forgetful of the other’s presence. At 
length Harry broke the silence, speaking what 
was uppermost in his mind :— 

**Maud’’—for they had learned to call each 
other by their first names—‘‘ to-day I received 
a letter, requiring my very early departure— 
even to-morrow morning.’’ 

“So soon ?”” was all the reply, and that was 








spoken in a careless tone that almost surprised 
him. He had expected more from her. 

Thus it had been all the long summer, and 
even now he was unable to read positively the 
thoughts and feelings that lay behind those 
deep, thoughtful eyes. One moment he felt 
an undefined hope in her tender, innocent 
look ; then again, as to-night, his hopes were 
suddenly scattered by one little expression, 
thoughtlessly spoken. He could not help but 
feel, though 

* Never dared I to confess it, 
Deeds of homage spoke instead ; 
True love is its own revealer, 
She must know it, oft I said.” 

‘‘To-night,”’ he continued, ‘‘as the hour of 
parting draws nigh, thrice dear grows every 
little incident connected with our holidays, 
and I feel as I have not felt before how hard 
it is to leave all these favorite spots, so sacred 
to my memory. And I cannot leave you, 
Maud, without telling you how, day by day, I 
have become more and more attached to you, 
how your coming and going fills me with joy 
and sadness, until it seems as if life would be 
but a dreary blank, a hollow mockery without 
you.”’ 

Then followed the old, old story, and not in 
vain were his eloqaent pleadings. The pride 
that filled Maud’s pure heart was at last over- 
come and utterly forgotten in the infinite 
pleasure of loving and being loved. Long did 
that happy couple wander through the familiar 
pathways, forming plans for the future, and 
reviewing the “dear old past,’”’ until Jessie 
joined them, reminding them that the night 
air was growing heavy, and accompanied them 
to the house. 

"A sad parting was that on the morrow as 
Harry left for home. In Jessie’s eyes—impul- 
sive little creature, whose joy or grief is con- 
centrated in the moment, and is as soon for- 
gotten—stood glistening tears when she held 
his hand in a farewell grasp. It seemed so 
hard to let him go, he was so noble and kind- 
hearted, so full of fun, and at the same time 
so willing to sacrifice his own pleasure for that 
of others. But when she heard from Maud 
the story of their engagement, she clapped her 
hands with delight and ran almost frantic 
with joy in her enthusiastic manner. Aunt 
Kate ‘‘knew that would be the way it would 
all turn out,’’ and Uncle Dick rejoiced that 
Harry had been able to win such a true, noble- 
hearted woman for a companion through life. 

They were married in the fall, and now live 
in a growing western town. Harry practices 
in his chosen profession, and is attracting a 
host of friends about him by his unwearying 
support of the weak and helpless. He is 
rapidly developing his talents, and, as the 
people begin to appreciate more and more his 
real worth, they are continually raising him to 
still higher posts of honor and trust. But the 
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happiest moments, and the ones that are looked 
forward to with the greatest longing, are those 
spent at home within the peaceful family cir- 
cle, with his loving wife and happy little faces, | 
living miniatures of the Maud and Harry of | 
former days, gathered around him. 


“Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come." 


> 
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TWENTY YEARS AGO. 





BY DAISY WILEY KITTREDGE. 





WE'RE not the boy and girl we were— 
Alternate friend or foe— 

As when among these woods we played 
Just twenty years ago. \ 

There are silver threads in the shining locks 
That round your temples cling; 

And your voice is not so glad and clear 
As when you used to sing. 


Your azure eyes are softer now 
Than in the days of yore, 

When they used to sparkle o’er your books 
Within the school-room door. 

And the cheek whose glow was rich as burns 
The sunset in the sky, 

Has faded as the saucy light 
Has perished in your eye. 


I reverence still the memory 
Of my old-time love for you, 

Though it seamed my heart with many a scar 
Whose pain you never knew. 

I reverence more these patient lines 
On your once polished brow, 

Wrought by the care you have learned to bear 
And the trials that grieve you now. 


Yours is a mother’s busy life, 
Whose anxious tears and prayers 
Have robbed the lustre of your cheek 
And blanched those golden hairs. 
But, solitary, mine flows on 
In bachelor’s single joys, 
And I smile to think that yonder play— 
Your romping girls and boys. 


It does not seem so long ago 
Since we, like them, were young; 
And gayly, Alice, you and I 
bam this same oak-tree sung; 
Our schoolmates lying at our feet, 
And listening to our lay 
Until the old, cracked school-room bell 
Summoned us in from play, 


The old school-house is tumbling down— 
Mouldering in deep decay; 

The unhewn logs of which ’twas built 
Are now moss-grown and gray. 

The granite rock that near it stands 
Seems not so huge or high 

As when o’er it in childhood climbed 
Our mates and you and I. 


The little stream that gurgled past 
Is choked with dust and dried; 

Tts shallow channel seems to be 
Not half so deep or wide. 

The slender willows are gnarled and bent, 
*Mong which we used to wade, 

As though, like us, they mourned the change 
That twenty years have made. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





Once in that field the poplars waved 
Above our greenwood bowers, 

Where stunted corn-hills peeping up 
Mock at those by-gone hours; 

But there’s our play-ground in the wood, 
On that old oaken glade ‘ 

Back of the school-house tumbling down, 
Where we have often played. 


So many of our schoolmates lie 
Beneath that oaken shade, 
Where they through all these twenty years 
Have one by one been laid. 
There is mourning round the hearthstones yet, 
And tears that fall like rain; 
Here, years ago, my sister laid 
Her weary heart and brain. 
Dear Alice, you have wept for ail; 
Come, we will leave this place; 
The children are skipping toward us, 
They will see your tear-stained face. 
Bright, rosy boys and roguish girls 
Who are all the world to you— 
Their laughing childhood mirrors ours 
Just twenty years ago. 


a 
SILENCE. 


How eloquent is silence! Acquiescence, 
contradiction, difference, disdain, embarrase 
ment, and awe may all be expressed by saying 
nothing. It may be necessary to illustrate 
this apparent paradox by afew examples. Do 


| you seek an assurance of your lady-love’s af 
| fection? The fair one confirms her lover's 


fondest hopes by a compliant and assenting 
silence. Should you hear an assertion which 
you may deem false, made by some one of 
whose veracity politeness may withhold you 
from openly declaring your doubt, you denote 
a difference of opinion by remaining silent 
Are you receiving a reprimand from a supe 
rior? You mark your respect by an attentive 
silence. Are you compelled to listen to the 
frivolous conversation of a fop? You signify 
your opinion of him by treating his loquacity 
with contemptuous silence. Are you in the 
course of any negotiations about to enter ona 
discussion painful to your own feelings and to 
those wko are concerned in it? The subject 
is almost invariably prefaced by an awkward 
silence. Siience has also its utility and advan 
tages. And first, what an invaluable portion 
of domestic strife might have been prevented, 
how often might the quarrel which by mutual 
aggravation has perhaps terminated in blood- 
shed, have been checked at its commencement 
by « judicious silence? Those persons only 
who have experienced them are aware of the 
beneficial effects of the forbearance which, to 
the exasperating threat, the malicious sneer, 
or the unjustly imputed culpability, shall 
never answer a word. Secondly, there are 
not wanting instances where the reputation, 
fortune, the happiness, nay, the life of a fel 
low creature might be preserved by a charita 
ble silence. 
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ALICE IN WASHINGTON. 


LETTER X. 


WASHINGTON; April 15th, 1876. 
DeAR MR. Gopry: This has been the great- 





—_— 


| 


She dressed him up to make a pretty show, 


kept him the whole season, an’ then sent him 
off without givin’ him a cent; sayin’ that she 
‘thought his board an’ clothes was enough.’ 
That’s the way with such folks. I’m only 


sorry she’s a Kentuckian ; for I always liked 


est Lenten season ever seen, probably, at the , Kentucky people, an’ have a good many rela- 


Capital. 


Instead of fasting and prayer, and | tions among’em. Mary Clemmer Ames says 


religious ceremonies, we have had investiga- | that Mrs. Belknap had forty-nine pairs of beau- 


tions and exposés of fraud, without number. | tiful shoes. 


(I think I’d ’a’ made it fifty.) 


We have had gossip, dark and wild enough to | Just think o’ that! An’ to send off a servant 


satisfy the veriest tea-drinker in the world: we 
have had false and unlawful imprisonment, 
and the rare spectacle of a man in jail being 
lionized. So very much indeed has been going 
on to make a display of corruption that even 
the Belknap matter has become stale. They 
have almost ceased to talk of Mrs. Belknap’s 
feet, and that is good proof of the dying inte- 
rest in the matter. Though the ex-Secretary 
has been brought up for impeachment, it ex- 
cited little interest, and only proves that we 
are like the eels, which by long experience, had 
become so accustomed to being skinned, that 
they did not mind it. 

Speaking of Mrs. Belknap’s feet reminded 
me of Aunt Mehitable. These feet and the 
dainty 14 shoes had been the current topic of 
discussion until it excited the pride of ladies in 
general, and shoemakers in particular ; and it 
was surprising to find how many ladies could 
wear the same number of French kids. Mad- 
ame Berghman, it was said, could even wear 
12's, Indeed, every one knows that small feet 


| without payin’ him. 


There’s few people in 


| Virginny would do a thing like that, I’m glad 


| about the matter. 


are common enough in Washington and the | 


South; especially so in Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. One day after I had read a new item 
about Mrs. Belknap’s pretty feet, Aunt Hitty 
broke out: ‘‘Laws a massy! what a fuss they 
do make over that woman’s feet. If she’d 
never ’a’ done anything wrong, her feet would 
never ’a’ been noticed. Why, there’s dozens 
I know with just as little ones. Our Annie 
wore 1’s when she was married, an’ I don’t 
know but she does yet. 
might ‘go on forever,’ like Tennyson’s brook, 
an’ as long as she ’d behave herself like a wo- 
man should, nobody ’d ever know what kind o’ 
feet she has. Strange how popular a little 
wickedness makes folks. It’s like the mustard 
and Worcester sauce on your meat. It seems 
togive a relish to the character, an’ makes it 
mighty interestin’. It’s like the spice o’ dan- 
gerin a young man’s wild adventures, or the 
feelin’ a body has that’s climbed the highest 
mountain or gone deeper into a cave than most 
people. (The last suits this case best.) Why, 
bless your heart! if Mrs. Belknap had ’a' taken 
two or three orphans to raise, or asked a poor 
Widder to come and live with her, or done any- 
thing very good, nobody ’d ever ’a’ heard a word 
about her pretty feet or her dainty satin gaiters. 
Nat says that Mrs. Belknap hired the little 


to say.’’ 

Now that this gossip has grown stale, the 
papers and society people.have taken up Sena- 
tor and Mrs. Christiancy, for a nice morsel. 
Mrs. Christiancy was a very pretty, rosy- 
cheeked little Treasury clerkesg; as pretty as 
a pink, and quite ‘“‘ well connected,” as Aunt 
Hitty would say. The Senator was a widower 
of sixty, with face like wrinkled leather, and 
with no kind of good looks to speak of ; and of 
course all sorts of queer remarks are made 
People cannot do as they 
like in this world but Mrs. Grundy must step 
in and have something to say about it. They 
are called ‘‘Snowflakes and Apple-blossoms,’’ 
‘‘May and December,” “January and June,”’ 
ete. ete. Of course if they are satisfied with 
each other, it’s nobody’s business, but I don’t 
see how she could marry him, with her fresh, 
spring beauty. There are many cases here of 
old gentlemen marrying young wives, but none, 
1 think, so incongruous as this. Some old men 
with pure white hair, and ruddy, fresh com- 
plexions, are handsome enough for a girl to 
really love: I know a number of such men in 
Washington, and they are as handsome as any 
young man, though in a different way. If I 


| had been ward to such a man, and had been 
| thrown much in his society; had found him 


But I know that she | 


good and true and noble, even I might have 
fancied him. But in this case, never! | 
Owing to the death, in Rome, of Paul Dahl- 


'gren, the son of her distinguished husband, 


Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren has closed her house for 
the season, and the Washington Literary, Club 


held its last meeting at the residence of Pro- 
fessor Henry, at the Smithsonian Institution. 
| The eldest daughter of the Professor, being a 


' 


| of course. 


| member of the Club, kindly offered their home 


to the use of the Society for the remainder of 
the season. Lucy always attended, and Nat, 
Quite an interesting evening was 
passed, though, as the house was new to most 
of the guests, they felt less at home than usual. 
Mr. Clarke read a paper upon the “‘ True Stand- 
ard in Art,’”’ and Professor Henry gave a very 


| fine lecture upon “Sound,”’ illustrated by seve- 


ral interesting experiments. 
We have attended two of the “‘Schillerbund”’ 
entertainments, the first at the residence of Mr. 


vephew of a man he knows, to be her page. | Wolf, and the other at the gallery of Mr. and 
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Mrs. Fassett. Both were exceedingly interest- 
ing and pleasant, and many people in Washing- 
ton, doubtless, feel very grateful to Professor 
Burkhaut for organizing and sustaining such a 
Club. Many have become good German schol- 
ars under the instructions of this gentleman, 
while the social status is all that could be de- 
sired. Nat and Lucy are both members of the 


glorious literature witb facility. On the first 
evening General Mussy read a very fine paper 
entitled, ‘‘Schiller, as seen by an American ;”’ 
Miss Ware gave two of her unequalled recita- 
tions, and the young daughter of the hostess 
recited Schiller’s ‘‘ Longing,” in the original, 
with great beauty and pathos. At the second 
meeting Mr. Hubbard, of Boston, gave a lec- 
ture upon “Old Rome,”’’ and Mrs. Fassett drew 
a fine crayon head from life, in the presence of 
the audience. In both cases fine music was 
given, vocal, as well as upon the piano and 
violin. 

Nat wanted me to take German lessons, but 
I am too busy now to think of study. I am 
coming so near to the time of my marriage that 
1 begin to dread leaving my friends. Yet even 
with all this, my hope and faith overcome all 
fears. And my friends are so kind, too! 
Every day some friend is adding to my already 
abundant stores. I have trunks and trunks 
full, notwithstanding my modest wishes. I 
never would have believed it possible that I 
could win so many friends in a couple of sea- 
sons anywhere. But of course I know it is all 
on account of Nat and Lucy and Alphonse. 
Poor little 1 would be nothing without them. 
Only yesterday I received a box of the most 


- “Bund,” and speak the language and read the | 





elegant gloves, four buttons. And Lucy must | 


have told of my penchant for good lace; for I 
have received more presents of lace than I 
ever hoped to possess: beautiful gossamer-like 
pointe, with the leaves and ferns and delicate 
flowers apparently /aid on; exquisite wide- 
meshed Valenciennes, looking like frost-work, 
one set of Honiton, which, though little worn, 
possesses a regal look, one set of Duchess, with 
great roses, buds, and leaves; and ever so 
much of the new cream Cashmere laces, wide 
and narrow. Then Nat bought me a fichu and 
flounce of black thread, and Aunt Hitty a lot 
of old point appliqué lace, an heirloom in the 
family. 

For my wedding dress, Alphonse insisted 


upon getting it, and his mother has ordered it |, 
in Paris. It will be here in a couple of weeks. 


And, when that comes, I shall feel as if my 
new life had already begun. Who ever would 
have thought that J should have a wedding 
dress from Paris? But I stipulated that it 
should not come from Worth’s. I do not feel 
as if I could wear one of his dresses, after all 
the talk about Mrs. Belknap’s wardrobe. It’s 
very foolish, I know, but I can’t help it; and, 
anyway, I know there are plenty of other good 








dressmakers in Paris. Alphonse has purchased 
the loveliest set of pearls, which he says I must 
wear—a necklace and cross, with ear-rings; 
and Nat got a box of lilies-of-the-valley, which 
he says must be somewhere about my dress. | 
do believe they will load me down against my 
will with ornament; for I like to see a bride 
with as few ornaments as possible, to be well 
dressed. The veil is to match the dress in a 
creamy white, and will also be sent from Paris, 

I go in a few days to my beloved vailey 
home, where I will remain with my parents 
until the 9th of May, when we all return to 
Washington together. Quite a number of our 
country cousins will accompany us. We are 
to be married by the Rev. Doctor Newman in 
the Metropolitan church, and will hold a recep- 
tion at Nat’s residence, after which we are to 
take the evening train for Philadelphia. Pass 
ing a day or two there, and as long in New York, 
we sail on the 16th for France. This is the pro 
gramme. ; 

I cannot tell you how badly I feel about leay- 
ing my people. If father and mother were not 
so sad, and if Aunt Hitty were in better health, 
I would be the happiest girl in the universe. I 
wonder if any one ever was really and alte 
gether happy—without one drop of fear, or 
dread, or distrust, in the brimming cup? with 
out one cloud in the sunny sky? If so, I surely 
ought to be. Life, with all its beauty; love, 
with its endless treasure ; competence, friends, 
and all that I could wish, are mine. And yet— 
there is a wide unknown sea before me; an un 
tried future in the shadowy distance, a new 
existence, spreading afar out like a misty cloud 
Jand, a land which I have never visited, and 
friends whom I have never known. But—with 
his love, what can I not venture to do? where 
ean I not venture to go? All things, that are 
right and just; everywhere, even to the ends 
of the earth. 

After all, is not marriage somewhat like 
death? We go out from the life we have 
known and the friends we have loved, to trya 
new life, and to meet new friends. All is 
misty, shadowy, dreamy, and unknown. Itis 
truly entering upon a new life, changing toa’ 
new world. Yet the heart of a young gitl 
whose love is as deep and strong as it should 
be, is something like the soul of a Christian in 
the hour of death ; it is full of hope and faith 
and love. 

“The bride comes forth! her tears no more are fall- 
ing, 
To cose the chamber of her infant years; 

Kind voices from a distant home are calling, 

She comes like day-spring- she hath done with 
tears. 

Now must her dark eyes shine on other flowers, 

Her soft smile gladden other eyes than ours; 

Pour the rich odors round!” 


How beautifully Mrs. Hemans has always de 
scribed the scenes of a bride, or the pomp of 
death. But she has seemed especially to fed 
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for the young girl leaving the loves and joys 
of her girlhood for the untried love of the 
stranger. 
“Why do I weep? to leave the vine 
Whose clusters o’er me bend, 
The myrtle—yet, oh, call it mine! 
The flowers I loved to tend. 
A thousand thoughts of all things dear 
Like shadows o’er me sweep, 
I leave my sunny childhood here, 


Oh, therefore, let me weep! 
* * 


* 7 o « ” 


“ Mother, I leave thee! on thy breast 

Pouring out joy or woe, 

I have found that holy place of rest 
Still changeless, yet I go! 

Lips that have lulled me with your strain, 
Eyes that have watched my sleep: 

Will earth give love like yours again ? 
Sweet mother, let me weep!’’ 


But I leave the subject for this time. 
make me sad! 

Alphonse took me to hear Titiens in the 
grand character of ‘‘Norma.’’ She was simply 
magnificent. There is no other word to ex- 
press it. The weird story of the Druid priest- 


It will 


ess, with the beautiful music so well adapted | 


to it, carried me entirely out of this day and 
generation, far back to the times before the 
Roman superstition and the wild poetry which 
always dwells in its borders, prevailed. On 
the Wednesday after, we went to hear “ I] Tro- 
vatore.”” Titiens did not sing, but Mademoi- 
selle Pappenheim took her place, and filled it 
with great credit. 
lady of the two, and reminds me very much of 
Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren, especially in the last 
part—the “ Misereré,”” when she is dressed in 
black. Signor Brignoli sang splendidly, and 
Tagliapietra was perfect. He is very hand- 
some, and every motion is full of grace. His 
voice is exceedingly fine, and his acting all 
that one could wish. There seems to be a little 
lack of magnetism in his voice and manner, 
but he was admirable in every other way. His 
dress in the last character was exquisite, and 
displayed a form fit for a sculptor. 

I suppose that Philadelphia is boiling over 
with the Centennial. Why, even in Washing- 
ton we have seen enough of art works intended 
for the Exposition to astonish one. Mrs. Mor- 
rell’s celebrated paintings, Miss Ransom’s 
“General Thomas,” Mrs. Fassett’s portraits 


of the “Chief Justice’ and ‘Justice Miller,” | 


with several others in oil and crayon, Mr. 
Ulké’s ‘*President Grant’’ and ‘“ Professor 
Henry,”’ Mr. Witt’s landscapes in oil, and Mr. 
Pairs’ water-color paintings, Mr. Theodore 
Mills’ statue of ‘‘Eve,” and Vinnie Ream’s 
“Spirit of the Carnival,”’ together with many 
other works which I cannot now recall, make 
a fine art display for one city. I met a young 
attaché of the Danish Legation the other even- 
ing, and he spoke very lightly of the Centen- 
nial: said ‘he did not care to go to see it,’’ he 
“had seen enough of such things,” he “‘pre- 


She is much the handsomer | 


ferred taking them in homeopathic doses,’ 
etc. ete. I hope that Alphonse’s relatives will 
| not speak in a depreciating way of America 
and American things. 1’m afraid I will not 
like them if they do. 

I forgot to tell you of our trip to Mount Ver- 
| non a day or two ago. I know this has been 
| written about so much that there is danger of 
| the subject growing stale. Yet I know there 
are many things of interest there which have 
never been described. Indeed, the system they 
have inaugurated of purchasing, at any cost, 
every article of furniture which once belonged 
| to the mansion, makes each year richer than 
| its predecessor, in relics of this sacred home. 
| Many old articles have already been purchased ; 
/ some have been presented to the Association, 
' and in many instances there will be no oppor- 

tunity for obtaining them until death shall 
change the possession. Each room in the man- 
' sion has been named for one of the States, and 
it is the duty of the regent of the Society in 
these States to obtain all the relics possible. 
But I will begin at the beginning. 
We left Washington at about half-past ten 
| A.M., on the steamer ‘‘Anon,’”’ Captain Frank 
Hollingshead sole proprietor. And a more 
| “frank,”’ pleasant, and genial captain I never 
have met. He entertained Alphonse with a 
| history of the principal fisheries on the shores 
between Washington and Mount Vernon, some 
of them being worth more than ten thousand 
dollars a year to the proprietors. The day was 
| slightly cloudy, with a mystical haze over all 
things, which gave an air of enchantment to 
the scenery, and made one dream of Paradise. 
; All the bays and inlets which indented the 
| shores, seemed like havens of peace and rest, 
and the white houses peeping through the misty 
atmosphere looked far more lovely than they 
possibly could have looked in the strong glare 
of the noonday sun. The Arsenal point, with 
its willow-boarded sea-wall; the Saint Eliza- 
beth’s Insane Asylum, with its turreted red 
| walls looking like an abbey of some olden land ; 
Fort Foote, perched upon the highest land 
along our route; the ancient city of Alexan- 
dria, or Belhaven, as it was called in the olden 
time ; Fort Washington, with its strong walls 
_and parapets, mounted with guns, and planned 
by Washington himself ; and at last Mount Ver- 
non, most sacred shrine of all lovers of liberty— 
all were bathed ina gauze-like veil which hung 
like enchantment around us. We passed many 
steamers plying rapidly to and from the Capital, 
while a hundred sail-boats of all sizes floated 
along in the still waters, like huge birds swim- 
ming with the current. Landing at Mount 
| Vernon we were introduced to Colonel Hol- 
lingsworth, the Superintendent of the house 
and grounds once belonging to Washington, 
; and now owned by the ladies of America. We 
| were conducted to the tomb where, in two sar- 


| tg 
| cophagi, inside a vault of red brick, lie the re- 
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mains of George and Martha Washington. Do this room. Is it not probable that this hast. 
not be afraid; 1’m not going to describe this , ened her death? ALICE. 
tomb. This has been done times without num- | 





- ———- o> 
ber. But having read a recent letter of Olive | 
Logan’s describing a visit here, 1 glanced at | HIDING. 
the tablet in the back of the vault upon which | BY F. A. BLAISDELL. 


are the words, “‘I am the resurrection and the 


" Sw 
life,” ete, and saw the bird’s nest so beautifully WEDTEST of owoet bine vieiets 


Nesting away out of sight, 
Fairest of fair little fingers 
Bringing them forth to the light. 


and I think our gifted writer could not have 
seen the bird there at the time she wrote, as 


‘** Didst think you could hide, wee darlings ? 


the swallows had not yet returned from the | Your sweetness tells where you are, 
South. And Olive is too sensible to look for Just as the twinkling and shining 
‘birds in last year’s nests.”” And yet, seeing | Lead straight to the bonny star. 
the nest, it was easy to imagine how the birds , * You’re hiding under the grasses, 
would look there in the bird season. So she I’m hiding within the hedge: 


Is there aught about me, I wonder, 


tuok the license of the poet, and brought them Po guide tothn quadeteutiant 


there at her command. The tree planted by 
the Prince of Wales, near the tomb, died ; and | “I'm sure I cannot help thinking, 

the little twig of a stump that is left will soon m.... ponent Foner ue 
be a thing of the past. Colonel Hollingsworth, To tell of its hiding-place. 

in speaking of it, got off a remark which I pre- | 

sume is used upon most similar occasions ; that 


“The voice of the star is its shining, 
And the fire-fly’s too, as well, 


the “fate of this tree proved that royalty could | And the violet, through its perfume, 

not flourish in this country.’’ From here we What a sweet tale doth it tell! 

passed to the old tomb, and I went down the “The brooks and the nodding grasses 

steps and stood for a moment in the vault from | Have ever a voice for me; 

whenee the ,bones of Washington were taken | Woodpecker, I hear you tapping 

after the new tomb was built. It is cemented, | The bark of the old pear-tree. 

but smells of the mould. ‘Busy bee, you ‘ve found out my flowers! 
I cannot tell one-half in this Jetter. Iam | Papa!” “Ah, Kittie, you're there! 

sorry I begun. We passed through every room, | I caught the gleam of your snowy dress, 


from the observatory to the cellar. In the lat- And the gilnt of your golden hair.” 


ter is a corner-stone with the initials of Law- ~~ 
rence Washington, who built the central portion 

’ TWO SONNETS FOR APRI 
of the mansion one hundred and thirty-three ™ 
years ago. The large painting of Washington BY ANNIE LENTHAL SMITH. 
by Rembrandt Peale, the model of the Bastile 
in France, cut rig a block of granite from the Tus April day is overcast and dreary, 
famous old prison; the key of the same, pre- And while in nature’s temple lights grow pale, 
sented by Lafayette ; the clothes, camp equi- | Like intonations of a miserere 
page, water-buckets, spy-glass, tripod, and Comes ever and anon the wind’s sad wail: 
many other things were examined with great The stormy petrel settles on the bay, 
interest by our party. The room in which the | 424 eerie wild-birds, on their northward way, 
great man died contains a fac-simile bed the ena a ar — on ,-4 gale. 

: ® ¢ eyes that cannot now discern 
same as that he died on, and it sets between “Resurgam!” gleam amid the opening fern, 
the two south windows, where it was at the Or read within this daphne’s coronal 
time. The real table upon which his medicines | How fiowers waken at the Master’s call, 
stood, and also that upon which his candle was | Though cold and darkness seek them to enthrall, 
| 

placed, are in this room, with the old andirons , And chill'd the soul that has no song of praise 
and wire screen at the fireplace. | For April days—these sad, symbolic days. 
| 
| 














CLOUDS. 


When one died in the old days in Virginia, 


the room was closed for two years after the | Resurgent nature wakes to rapture new, 
death. Mrs. Washington selected the room No spot so dernful but the sun's bright beams 
immediately above this one—an attic room— | __ Tlume it; over all the glory streams— 
because it was thé only one in the house from , Lights up the purple grakle’s dusky hue, 


| And shows its tints of violet and blue; 
she could wateh the tomb of her husband. Guarding his sombre mate, the starling true 
Here she lived for eighteen months, admitting | Unfuris his scarlet wings; in hidden bower 


no one but a favorite servant and a favorite | The wood.thrush warbles his entrancing lays; 
eat. The corner of the door may still be seen, Arrayed in softened white, aronia seems 

as it was cut out for the ingress and egress of | _ Etherial, like the blossoms seen in dreams ; 
the cat. And here Martha Washington died. Op the beak hill-side slowe the pial: Aan Somes. 


‘ Freed from the snow-drifts by the golden rays, 
We were told that she passed the winter with- As from white sea-foam comes a fairy dower 


SUNSHINE. 


out a fire, as there was no way to build onein | Of rosy shells. Ah, bright, symbolic days! 
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STERN DUTY. 


BY MRS. SAMUEL M. ALEXANDER. 








*O woman! best are all things 
As the will of God ordained them.”’ 


On the Kentucky side of the beautiful Ohio 
River lay the well-cultivated plantation of Mr. 
Hamilton. The proprietor wasa Virginian by 
birth, but had early in life emigrated to Ken- 
tucky, bringing with him the hospitality and 
gentlemanly manners of his native State. His 
family consisted of himself and wife; their 
eldest daughter, Margaret, a mild, affectionate 
girl of seventeen; her brother Charles, two 
years younger; and “Emmy,” a sweet little 
prattler of five summers. 

Margaret Hamilton was not born to shine in 
romance. Winning, rather than brilliant or 
dazzling, her gentle manners and affectionate 
disposition stole silently but irresistibly upon 
the heart. She was her father’s favorite, and 
ardently did she reciprocate his affection. Mr. 
Hamilton had devoted much attention to his 
eldest daughter. His desire was to enrich her 
mind with stores of useful knowledge, from 
which she could draw in after life, and to instil 
into her heart those principles of unaffected 
piety and love to her Maker which would pre- 
serve her in the midst of temptation and dan- 
ger. Her mother was a firm believer in the 
doctrine of Milton, that 

“Nothing lovelier can be found 

In woman than to study household good.” 
Consequently, Margaret was early initiated 
into all the mysteries of domestic economy, 
and proved such an adept in the art as would 
have fully satisfied the poet himself. Margaret 
Hamilton was the pride and joy of her father’s 
house. On Mr. Hamilton’s return from super- 
intending his farm and servants, Margaret was 
always ready with his wrapper and slippers, 
and an entertaining book to amuse him. If 
Charles wanted his hair parted and brushed 
very nicely, or his cravat tied in a particular 
style, Margaret must doit. Noone could trim 
mother’s caps so tastefully as Margaret. 
“Emmy’s’’ doll lost half its charms unless sis- 
ter Margaret dressed it. Not only was she 
beloved at home, but the neighbors knew her 
worth. The poor never went away hungry. 
Was any sick? In that chamber you would 
find her, with noiseless step, and gentle per- 
suasion, administering the nauseous draught 
of the physician, or the tempting delicacies her 
own hand had prepared, while, with untiring 
patience, she smoothed the pillow and whis- 
pered hope to the impatient sufferer. Was 
there to be an entertainment in the neighbor- 
hood? Margaret was sure to be sent for ; her 
knowledge of cake-baking and confections was 
fully appreciated. 

My reader, you have very kindly perused a 
description of the lady, but have not yet had a 
VOL. XClI.—34 
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formal introduction to her. That pleasure 
now awaits you. We’ll direct our steps to- 
wards that pretty arbor on the bank of the 
river ; perchance we may find her there. But, 
lest you be astonished beyond measure, and 
utter some awkward exclamation, I had better 
inform you that in all probability she will not 
be alone. Reflect a moment, and you’ll come 
to the conclusion it is not a strange thing that 
a pretty girl of seventeen, who can make sweet 
cakes, and say much sweeter things, should 
walk to the arbor every evening to throw peb- 
bles into the river and watch their numberless 
circles, without any one to tell her that the 
outer circle was a great deal larger than the 
inner one. But hist! we are near the arbor; 
tread softly, or they ’1l discover us. 

Beside Margaret Hamilton sat a young man 
of agreeable appearance. His well-built frame 
and broad chest and shoulders indicated con- 
stitutional strength. A profusion of curly au- 
burn hair, a fresh, florid complexion, and large 
blue eyes, told of that warm and ardent tem- 
perament that feels so intensely while it lasts, 
and, carried away by its own activity, rushes 
on, reckless of consequences, until the spell is 
broken; then, relaxing into inactivity, lies 
dormant, until some new phantom presents 
itself, to be followed in the same impetuous 
manner. They had been conversing some 
time, and there were evident traces of tears on 
Margaret’s face. He held one of her hands, 
apparently awaiting an answer. It came in 
mournful tone. 

‘‘Cease to persuade me, Robert; I cannot 
doit. It would break my mother’s heart, and 
bring my father in sorrow to the grave.” 

“*Then you will not go with me?’”’ 

‘**T dare not—I cannot.” 

‘*Don’t say you cannot; say you will not. 
Such a Platonic love as this should be given to. 
the winds. I am to depart, a lone, friendless. 
wanderer, without one kind word to cheer me,. 
or one bright smile to light my path, beeause, 
forsooth, your parents, who have forgotten 


| they were once young, are so selfish that they 
Little | 


wish to engross your affections entirely.” 

‘‘Say not so, Robert. My father desives our 
happiness, and thinks he is promoting ib event- 
ually by- objecting to our union at present. 
But when your perseverance in a steady and 
upright course of conduct, and your establish- 
ment in business have convinced him that his 
apprehensions were groundless, he: will will- 
ingly consent to our wishes.’’ 

“Or, in other words, if I makea fortune, I 
may hope for your hand. In the: mean. time, 
your father can look around. If he finds a 
more eligible match, I may have. the satisfac- 
tion of coming back and finding you the wife 
of another. A comfortable hope to.urge me 
on and support me.’’ 

‘*Robert Marshall, how dare you ascribe 
such mercenary motives to my father? A no= 
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bie-minded man would scorn to resort to such 
an artifice for the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose. It is, however, a just punishment to me 
for deceiving the best of fathers, in thus listen- 
ing to your proposals.”’ 
leave him. 


me not thus, I beseech you. 
endure any penalty you may inflict, if you will 


but forgive me.”’ 
‘*My heart pleads for you, Robert; and, as 


we are soon to part, I cannot withold my for- 
giveness. To marry you without my parents’ | 


consent, I dare not. Besides the anguish it 


would cause them, think what a fearful exam- | 


ple of disobedience and defiance of parental 
authority it would be to my brother and sister. 
If you value my happiness, urge me not to 
such an act.”’ 

‘Then is my fate fixed. Is it for this I have 
cherished the dream of my boyhood? the love 
of my riper years? O Margaret! dash not my 
hopes so cruelly. 


over these valleys, happy in each other’s so- 
ciety, ere we could tell why. Think of the 
exquisite moments we have since enjoyed, 
when I realized that my deep and ardent affec- 


tion for you was returned with all the fondness 
Heaven formed us for | 


of woman’s first love. 
each other; frustrate not its design. This ar- 
bor, with its tender associations; the rippling 
of the waters, as they die along the shore; 
could they but speak, would supplicate in my 
behalf. Oh, listen to their eloquent voice! 
Send me not away disconsolate, to toil unre- 
warded, and, if sickness come, to die uncared 
for, with none to moisten my parched lips, or 
shed a tear over the stranger’s grave. Ah, 
Margaret! I see yourelent. I knew you could 
not be socruel. By the remembrance of our 
fondly eherished love, I conjure you to’’— 
““Rebert, Robert, forbear !’’ interrupted Mar- 
garet, “remember I am but a weak maiden, 
who looks up to you for support and guidance. 
Oh, lead me not from the path of duty! You 
know your power over me; use it cautiously, 
lest we both repent when it is too late. Listen 
to me, and may Heaven grant me protecting 
and directing grace! for without it I dare not 
trust the wild throbbings of my heart to your 
impassioned appeals. You wish me to disobey 
myfather and marry you ; this you cali a proof 
ef my affection for you. Robert, do you think 
the undutiful daughter will make a faithful 
wife? that she who treats with disdain the 
auther.of her being, will constantly respect 
him who has no innate claims upon her but 
one omy which her affections have constituted ? 
It engenders disrespect, for no woman can 
consent to a clandestine marriage without les- 
sening herself in the eves of her lover. But, 


above all, Jetethe unhappy termination of such 


Margaret turned to | 

| feeling can live; while memory, ever active 
“Stay one moment, dearest Margaret ; leave | 
Indeed, I scarce | 
knew what I said. 1 will make any apology, | 


Let the blissful hours of our | 
childhood plead for me when we wandered | 








eee ee ae a 
marriages warn you. Think of the struggle 
for reconciliation, the withering recollections, 
the blighted hopes, the abandoument of loved 
ones, the disappointed expectations, until fife 
becomes a waste desert, where no healthful 


with the past, calls up its chequered scenes 
with cruel fidelity, and hope shrinks back, be. 
cause the future has no btight spot to whieh 
she can point with angel smile. Ask me not, 
then, to bring such wretchedness upon our. 
selves. Rather let us wait awhile, and certain 
I am that time will soften my father’s heart, 
and we may marry when we can confidently 
expect the blessings of Heaven upon our union, 
In our separation, you will suffer far less than 
I. Your business will occupy your mind and 
divert your thoughts ; while I, in the quietude 


| of my home, will have nothing left but the sad 
| communings of my heart. 


But I look for sup 
port from on high, and it will be granted, 
Now, Robert, we must part. May Heaven 
bless you and protect you, and may we meet 
again under happier circumstances, is the 
prayer of your Margaret.”’ 

Robert Marshall was awed into submission 
and reverence. He could not but admire her 
pure sentiments and devoted piety. While he 
silently folded the noble girl to his breast, he 
secretly resolved that for the future he would 
be a better man, and prove himself worthy the 
love of such an amiable being. He vowed 
constancy. Margaret believed him, and was 
happy. Robert believed himself, and was 
happy. With a parting kiss, they separated. 

Rebert Marshall was the only child of an 
early friend of Mr. Hamilton. He was pos 
sessed of strong emotions and a spirit whieh 
required powerful control. This was lost to 
him by the death of his father while he was an 
infant. The handsome estate that his father 
left had, under the management of executors 
and overseers, dwindled into half its former 
value, and Robert’s indolent habits tended not 
to improve it. A quiet country life was not in 
accordance with his feelings. He longed to 
mix with the busy world, and had decided to 
establish himself in business in New Orleans. 
The redeeming trait in his character was his 
love for Margaret Hamilton. It had begun 

“ When he was but a gallant boy, 
And she a fairy-queen.” 

Many were sorely puzzled to comprehend 
the mysterious link that bound the heart.of 
the gentle and obedient Margaret Hamilton to 
the wayward and self-willed Robert Marshall. 
Mr. Hamilton was aware of his daughter’s at 
tachment ; but, unwilling to grieve her gentle 
spirit, he remained a quiet yet pained observer, 
until Robert presented himself to ask her hand 
in marriage. Robert Marshall was in no re 
spect the man Mr. Hamilton would have chosen 
for his daughter. He doubted not his love for 
her, but he very much doubted his ability to 
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wake her happy through a lifetime. His ex- 
travagant and roving disposition was ill suited 
to her settled and quiet habits. Robert de- 
manded not only her hand, but to remove her 
from the home of her childhood to a land of 
strangers, with no other surety for her happi- 
yess than his humored and volatile fancy. 
Mr. Hamilton felt this was asking too much. 
He mildly but firmly told young Marshall that 
he could not consent to his union with his 
daughter on account of her youth and the ne- 


cessity of her removal from home ; that, in the | 


present unsettled state of his affairs, a wife 
would prove an incumbrance, and that a few 
years waiting would qualify them better for 
duties and trials of the matrimonial state. 
With good advice and well wishes he dismissed 
the thankless lover. Robert was grieved at 
Mr. Hamilton’s positive refusal ; but hedoubted 
not that he would induce Margaret to become 
his wife, notwithstanding her father’s opposi- 
tion. In this he was disappointed. However, 
Robert Marshall was not a bad man; and, in 


spite of himself, he loved Margaret the better | 
| cheerful performance of her various duties and 


for her dutifulness. 








| 


| 


Weeks followed days, and month succeeded | 
| a sad heart to rejoice, and infused into her own 


month as regularly as when Robert was at 
home. 
with its withered leaves and sad thoughts, fol- 
lowed ; and winter’s chilling winds and snow- 
flakes were also passed since Robert’s depar- 
ture. Margaret was ebliged to acknowledge 
to herself that Robert's letters were not so 
long nor so frequent as formerly. This her 
ford heart told her was occasioned by the ur- 
gent demands of business which he had repre- 
sented as very prosperous. She had been 


Summer had melted away; autumn, | 


The reader wil! pass with me over an inter- 
val of twelve years. At the reopening of our 
stury, Mr. Hamilton had been dead several 
years. Charles was married and settled ona 
farm of his own, within a few miles of Mrs. 
Hawilton. Emma was budding into woman- 
hood, with a full share of beauty and accom- 
plishments. Margaret Hamilton—she was still 
Margaret Hamilton—was at the age when wo- 
man has reached maturity. The serene placid- 
ity of her countenance, that mirrored so plainly 
her benevolence of heart, made her really beau- 
tiful. She had not remained unmarried for want 


| of opportunities to change her situation. Many 


advantageous offers had been respectfully de- 
clined. She acted not thus because cherishing 
a remembrance of her former love—she would 
have been horrified at the thought. Her confi- 
dence in man had been shaken, her trusting 
affection, holy and deep, betrayed. She cared 
not to risk the small treasure which was saved 
from the wreck of her affections, to the whirl- 
pool of man’s inconstancy. Her life was not 
spent in brooding over her sorrows, but in a 


in self-denying benevolence, that caused many 


spirit that peace of mind which passeth all un- 
derstanding. 

Robert Marshall, after an absence of several 
years, and the dissipation of his wife’s fortune, 
returned a truly repentant man, to improve and 


| dwell on his patrimonial estate, accompanied by 


expecting a letter for some time, and it would | 


be a long one. 
was received. Margaret was unhappy. Rob- 
ert must be sick—perhaps dead. The thought 
was too dreadful to endure. She reproached 
herself for not accompanying him. Thoughts 


Months passed on; no letter | 


like these weighed heavily upon her héart. | 
| his wife and two of his children beneath the 


Her anxious imagination drew pictures she 
dared not look upon. 


Seating herself one day | 


beside a window where she had often watched | 


Robert’s approach, she glanced around for 
something to direct her mind from its gloomy 
forebodings. A newspaper near by was eagerly 
caught up, and proving to be from New Or- 
leans greatly enhanced its value. Almost the 
first paragraph that caught her eye was as fol- 
lows :— 


“Married, .on the 18th inst., by the Rev. Doec- 
tor Chartiers, Robert Marshall, son of the late 


Thomas Marshall of Kentucky Sophie En- | 
7 entucky, to Sophie Eu- | blushed, too, when aware that her mirror was 


genia, only daughter of Frederick De Seville, 
Esq., of Louisiana.”’ 


The paper fell from her hands. 
covered by one of the family, Margaret was 
apparently alike insensible to her own wrongs, 
or their kindness. 


| not be mistaken. 


| 


his wife and children. Four years had elapsed 
since their settlement, and his plantation gave 
pleasing evidence of the industry and enter- 
prise of its owner. Immediately after his mar- 
riage, Margaret set about teaching her heart to 
forget that he had ever been to her aught more 
than an ordinary acquaintance. Heaven blessed 


| her efforts; and a sweet feeling of resignation 


to its will was the result. But that calm state 
was of late strangely disturbed. Robert Mar- 
shall was a widower. <A contagious fever laid 


sod of the valley. Twelve months had passed 
since that event. His occasional call, and Jat- 
terly frequent visits, at Mrs. Hamilton’s, could 
Feelings long unknown were 
reawakened in Margaret’s breast, asserting 
their prerogative with arguments which no wo- 
man’s heart could resist. Margaret, being a 
woman only, not an angel, resigned herself to 
their sweet influence. Her eye grew brighter, 


| her step more elastic, and her voice sweeter 


She was aston- 
She 


than they were wont to be. 
ished at the intensity of her feelings. 


more frequently consulted, her dress arranged 


| ina more becoming manner, and her soft, shin- 


When dis- | 


| lated. 


ing hair adjusted with greater care than the 
respect due her family demanded. All was 
forgiven. Twelve years of life was annihi- 
It seemed but yesterday that she wan- 
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dered by Robert’s side and listened to his words 
of love. 

About this time, in a pleasant apartment, 
from which the dinner-table had just been re- 
moved, was 4 gentleman in middle life. His 
countenance wore a good-natured expression ; 
and his figure inclined to corpulency. It was 
evident he took the world easy. He was com- 
fortably seated in a reclining chair, his feet 
mounted on the back of another directly in 
frontof him. His head thrown back to facili- 
tate the passage upward of the beautiful, 
wreathy columns of smoke which an exquisite- 
ly-flavored Havana was exhaling. Ever and 


anon he removed the precious article, and | 


amused himself in watching the lowly cottages, 


tasteful domes, lofty air castles, and various | 
fantastic forms which the blue vapor above as- | 


sumed; then daintily knocking off the ashes 
with his little finger, replaced the cigar to puff 
away with increased zest on account of the 
voluntary cessation—not witha laborious vigor 
that would make it fatiguing ; but with those 
easy, long-drawn, gently-emitted puffs, that a 
practised smoker so well understands. Gentle 
lady reader, you can skip over this part. Na- 
ture has deprived you of this delicate and ethe- 
real enjoyment, and reserved it for the gentle- 
manly part of creation alone. By it their love 
and their hatred, their joy and their sorrow, 
alike vanish into smoke. 

The gentleman who was enjoying such a 
pleasant siesta was Mr. Marshall. It is time 
we drop the puerile appellation of Robert. Mr. 
Marshall always chose the hour after dinner, 
while enjoying the luxury of his cigar, to cogi- 
tate upon important matters. ‘It is in vain to 


think of living this way any longer,” thought | 
| over to Mrs. Hamilton’s. 


he. “I am too lonely. My house is a dull, 
dreary place, and my child needs a mother’s 
eare. Ishall marry, and that soon. Heigho! 
I never saw a woman grow old so fast as Mar- 


garet Hamilton. She was a little over seven- | 


teen when I was married, that’s twelve years 
ago—seventeen and twelve make twenty-nine, 
which is the same as thirty—an awkward cor- 
ner in a woman’s life. While I am a young 
man still, only eight-and-thirty”’—Mr. Marshall 
in computing his own age took care to place the 
lesser numerical figure first—‘‘in a good state 
of preservation. 
about that little flirtation we had some years 
ago. I would have married her then, but she 
would not have me. I suppose she would make 
no objection now. ’Tis strange she never mar- 


ried. People say it is because she loved me; | 


but I guess a right good offer was lacking. I 


wish, with all my heart, she was married to | 
| ral weeks passed away, and nothing of interest 


some clever fellow, for she is a good deal in 
my way at present. 
for her, if there is a good woman on earth, that 
weman is Margaret Hamilton. Then, too, the 
people in the neighborhood are making them- 
selves so busy with my affairs. I wish they 





| pulsations. 


I wonder if she ever thinks | 


However, | will say this | 
| ing Mrs. Hamilton requested a private conver- 
| sation with her. Margaret led the way to her 
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would attend to their own concerns, and not 
meddle with mine. Margaret thinks I go te 
her mother’s to see her. The old black boy, 
when he takes my horse, is sure to inform me, 
with a delighted grin, that ‘Miss Margaret isat 
home,’ or ‘abroad ;’ or ‘Miss Margaret has the 
headache,’ or ‘is very well ;’ or something about 
Miss Margaret. Just as if I could go there to 
see nobody but Miss Margaret. They are slow 
at perceiving that the pretty little Emma is the 
attraction. Who would have thought that baby 
would grow up to be a woman! But she has, 


| and a most beautiful one, too. Now, if I could 


get that flower transplanted here, it would be 
a prize worth having. To be sure, it would be 
rather awkward to constitute a girl of seven 
teen the mother of a boy eleven years old, 
There is another consideration—if I marry 
Emma Hamilton, as Charles is well provided 
for, the old lady will leave all she is worth te 
Margaret. So I must content myself with Em 
ma’s charms for a dower. Well, be it so! J 
married for money before, and it proved an 
unprofitable speculation. This time 1’1] marry 
for love. But how to bring it about is the difi- 
culty. All the advances I have made are set 
down to Margaret’s credit. When I go there, 
Mrs. Hamilton is certain to have a call from 
some invisible servant, and in a little while 


| after, Emma’s graceful form glides out of the 


room, and 1 am left alone with Margaret. Com 
found it! it is an awkward predicament fora 
man to be placed in. But I’m too old a bird to 
be caught that way; and Emma Hawilton is 
worth some trouble to secure.’’ 

With this agreeable reflection, Mr. Marshall 
arose. Having adjusted his toilet with cam 
and precision, he ordered his horse and rode 
Margaret, who was 
alone—her mother and sister having gone 
spend the day with a friend—saw him approach 
ing. A strange feeling came over her. Leal 
ing against the window for support, she clasped 
her hands over her heart as if to still its rapid 
Delicacy forbade her going into 
the parlor until sent for. Every moment she 
expected the message, but none came. At last 
Mr. Marshall rode off. The servant informed 
her that Mr. Marshall, on learning that Mrs. 
Hamilton and Miss Emma were not at home, 
observed he would not intrude on Miss Marga 
ret, but, leaving his compliments for all the la 
dies, went away, as she had seen. Margaret 
respected him for acting so delicately ; stil} her 
heart frankly confessed it would willingly have 
dispensed with such nice perceptions. How- 
ever, there was time enough yet, and her cheek 
crimsoned at her own impetuous feelings. Seve 


to Margaret transpired. At Jength one morn- 


own apartment with tremulous step, Het 
mother informed her that Mr. Marshall had, 
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by a written communication, with Emma’s ap- 
proval, solicited her consent to his marriage 
with her sister. That she had consulted with 


| 
| 


her son, and both thought it a very unsuitable | 


match, not only on account of the disparity of 
age, but, also, from Mr. Marshall's fickleness 
and Emma’s deception and ingratitude, little 
real happiness could be expected. Conse- 
quently, she had determined, with her son’s 
advice, to peremptorily forbid such a union, 
and warn Emma, upon pain of her lasting dis- 
pleasure, to cease all intercourse with Mr. Mar- 
shall. If, in opposition to her wishes, Emma 
pursued a contrary course, she had fully re- 
solved to disinherit her. As soon as Margaret 
had somewhat recovered from the shock this 
sudden and unexpected intelligence occasioned, 


' 


| 
| 


| grave. 


she begged to be left alone. She closed the door | 


after her mother, and gazed around the neat 
apartment, hallowed as it had been by the 
dreams of her first love, and the fond hopes of 
their realization. Now they were past—fled 
forever! Her heart was pierced, not only by 
one of whom she had every reason to expect 
better, but also by the sister she had cherished 
and almost idolized. Poor heart! it was too 
fullto weep! Margaret fell upon her Knees. 


without it. This she besought her mother not 
to compel them to do. She urged these views 
upon her mother and brother, until they, filled 
with admiration of the pious girl, and deeming 
it the lesser evil of the two, consented to the 
marriage. An early day was fixed for the cere- 
mony, which was performed privately in the 
presence of a few friends. Margaret was calm 
and collected. Hers was the only voice of the 
family that quivered not, the only cheek that 
kept its color. : 

A few months after Emma’s marriage, Mrs. 
Hamilton, who had been feeble some time, be- 
came a confirmed invalid. After lingering 
many months, soothed by Margaret’s care and 
affection, she quietly slept beside her husband’s 
As was supposed, she left the property 
to her oldest daughter. Margaret’s grief at the 
death of her mother was great, but she knew 
where to apply for consolation. One year was 
spent in travel, after which she quietly settled 
in the old homestead. Six years passed. Mar- 


| garet could scarce believe it, so tranquil, so 


While endeavoring to calm her agitation, she | 


earnestly besought that Divine support might 
be granted, and the right spirit to influence her 
actions. She looked down into her heart, and 
was conscious that this love she had been cher- 
ishing reigned supremely there. She trembled 


to think of aught interfering with her duty to | 


her Maker; and doubted not but He had sent 
this stroke as a token of His fatherly love te 
reclaim her. She bowed in submission. Her 
vows with her God were renewed—her whole 
heart given up to him. Margaret Hamilton 
was a Christian ; not an occasional one, buta 
meek, consistent Christian, whose piety gov- 
erned her conduct and shone in her life. ’Twas 


| and children are beggars! 


satisfactory was the life she spent. Early one 
morning she was hastily summoned to Mr. 
Marshall’s- He had ruptured a bloodvessel, 
and was pronounced by his physician in immi- 
nent danger. When Margaret arrived, she 
found her sister paralyzed with grief, and Mr. 
Marshall dying. He beckoned her to approach. 

‘‘Margaret Hamilton,’’ said he, in a sepul- 
chral voice, ‘‘1 have no breath with which to 
implore your forgiveness. I have sent for you 
to relieve my dying moments. An unfortunate 
speculation has involved my estate—my wife 
From you, whom I 


| have injured, do I alone look for sueccor—dis- 


| appoint me not! 


true, that lately she had wandered from her | 


Heavenly Father, and placed her affections 
upon an earthly object. The dispelling of this 


brought. 


vain illusion had shown her the true state of 


her heart, and humbly and penitently she be- 
sought forgiveness. Nor did she sue in vain. 
She arose strengthened. 
upon her face andin her heart. She sought 
her mother, and told her she was now prepared, 
according to request, to give her opinion con- 
cerning the important event which had so agi- 
tated the family. She mildly represented that 
the course her mother thought of pursuing 
would have an injurious effect. To Emma, it 
would appear cruel and unjust; and to Mr. 
Marshall the loss of Emma’s property would 
be nothing, if he really loved her. As Emma 
had yielded so far in a clandestine correspond- 
ence, she was confident her young and inexpe- 
rienced heart could not withstand the fervent 
eloquence of Mr. Marshall; and if Mrs. Ham- 
ilton withheld her consent, they would marry 


A holy calm was | 
children. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| well repaid her care. 


| 


Promise me you will take 
My life is ebbing 


9 


care of and support them. 
away—sight fails—do you promise 

‘‘Heaven assisting, 1 promise,’’ was Marga- 
ret’s firm reply. 

He made a sign to have his wife and children 
Seizing Margaret’s hand with his 
cold grasp, “I give them to you,” said he; 
‘*God bless them and you!” The exertion was 
too great. He fell back and expired. 

Upon the settlement of Mr. Marshall’s estate, 
but a small pittance remained to his wife and 
They at once became members of 
Margaret’s family. Emma never recovered her 
cheerfulness. <A feeling of inferiority, an over- 
powering weight of obligation depressed her, 
and made her receive Margaret’s kind atten- 
tions with ill-suppressed dissatisfaction. Un- 
happy and discontented, she gradually wasted 
away ; and Margaret wept beside the graves of 
father, mother, and sister. Carefully did she 
train the children entrusted to her, and they 
The oldest, Mr. Mar- 
shall’s son by his first marriage, she educated 
for the law. He now ranks among the first of 
his profession in Kentucky. Eimma’s children 


| were two daughters. The eldest, her mother’s 
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namesake, is married very happily. The young- 
est, pretty little Margaret, says she will be an 
old maid, in honor of her aunt. 

Margaret Hamilton still lives, happy and be- 
loved ; a bright example of the triumph of duty 
over temptation, and self-denying piety over 
the natural and unsanctified propensities of the 
heart. 





ied 
> 


A MIRAGE. 





BY GEORGE H. PICARD. 





A TRAVELLER in the torrid zone 

Stood on a vessel’s deck aloue ; 

He gazed upon the tawuy sea, 

Peered at the water curiously, 
As if he saw 

Beveath the saifron-yellow waist é 

A garden in the desert’s place, 

Or vision of some lovely face— 
Phantasmagoria! 

Far out upon the burning sea, 

The desert ocean’s dead, cali lee, 

A city rose up like a dream, 

With golden house-tops all agleam, 
And a shore 

Fair as the fields of Paradise 

Loomed up before the traveller's eyes, 

And filled him with a glad surprise, 
And more. 


“Oh, tawny desert sea!’’ he said, 
“ What ghostly city lifts its head 
From out thy torrid, barren deep, 
And lies before me all asleep 
And golden ?” 
The wind-deserted ship stood still, 
Nor sped toward the gleaming hill 
That bore aloft the phantom ville 
That seemed then. 


Tree palms waved outside its wall, 
And cast their shadows over all; 
Clear springs sparkled ’neath the trees, 
The great leaves nodded in the breeze; 
“Tt seems,”’ 
Said the wretch, “so like a dream, 
This spectre city, and this stream 
That flows, this molten gleam 
Of sunbeams!” 


“Could once my feet yon green shores touch, 
I'd die content, nor count it much; 
For one dranght from yon crystal spring, 
I'd barter life, yea, everything. 
Ah, how content 
To sleep beneath the glorious shade 
Of yonder palm-encompassed glade, 
Hid from this arid, — 
Firmament?”’ 


The tired child cries for the moon, 
So wept this traveller, and the noon 
Fell hot upon him where he stood, 
Gazing out on the desert flood, 

With hands outstretched, 
Toward this ghostly city of the sea— 
This radiant city, resting peacefully 
Upon its verdant shores—yea, idly, 

Agonized and wretched. 


Empty, weary, outstretched hands, 
Grasping no shores of fairy lands, 








The glittering city of the sea 
Dissolves with strangest subtlety. 
He sees 
The jewelled house-tops sink beneath 
The iurid noonday’s bated breath, 
The phantom city dies a death— 
And flees. 


Naught, save the tawny, torrid sea 

Stretched out into infinity ; 

A weary wretch on a vessel’s deck, 

Peering into the sunbeams’ fleck, 
That he saw 

Dancing over the yellow gray 

Of the heated water; hear him pray: 

“ Spirit, ere the closing of the day, 
Send some phantasma!”’ 





> 


CADIJAH. 


BY JOSEPHINE ROBBINS FULLER. 





Tuis amiable Arabian was a native of Mecea. 
She was twice married; her second husband 
was Mahomet. Their union was one of mutual 
love, although Cadijah had wealth, which Ma- 
homet had_not, until his generous wife bestowed 
on him her own fortune. She seems to have 
possessed all the qualities necessary to fully 
satisfy the heart of the gifted imposter. She 
had that kindness of disposition, that vividness 
of imagination, that exquisiteness of sensibility 
so highly prized in a consort by men who dwell 
much in the regions of ideality. She could 
touch the most difficult chords of her husband's 
spirit with a master’s hand, whilst his winning 
tenderness and gentleness of manner towards 
her, his thoughtful appreciation of all that was 
best in her nature, called forth an answering 
depth of love, until their two souls met to 
gether, and mingled like charmed, erystal 
waters, making a musical murmur as sweet a3 
the voice of Israfel, of whom Mahomet says in 
the Koran, ‘‘And the angel Israfel, whose 
heart-strings are a lute, and who has the sweet- 
est voice of all God’s creatures.’’ 

It is a joy to think of an affection in this im- 
perfect sphere, so perfect as theirs. This isa 
completeness of happiness bestowed on very 
few mortals amidst the shifting lights and 
shadows of this world of ours. Such a blissfal in- 
terchange of sympathy! Such arare life, when 
we live in the pure, true life of another, when 
the most visionary of our fancies have a reflex 
in another’s mind, and are gently cherished 
there! when all the spell that poetic sentiment 
flings over us is felt by the best beloved, until 
its rapture is intensified in a tenfold degree! 
All this Mahomet felt, and more. He saw 
how much his Cadijah loved what she thought 
was the right. How painful to her was the 
approach of anything she felt to be wrong! 


And during her life he strictly practised the. 


rules of morality. 

Perhaps we ought to qualify this last asser- 
tion, remembering his claims to be the apostle 
of God; but who can say to what degree the 
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visionary Mahomet might have believed this? 
In order to convert another to the belief of 
either truth or falsehood, it is generally neces- 
sary to first give credence toit ourselves. What 
we faintly credit in the beginning, becomes in 
our own minds an established fact by teaching 
it to others. 

Cadijah and his most intimate friends were 
his earliest disciples. The code of morals that 
he first lays down in the Koran is unexception- 
able. Among these is his interdiction of wine 
to all classes. He likewise teaches kindness 
to the lower Orders of creation ; also that Para- 
dise will not consist solely of corporeal delights, 
and that women’s souls are immortal. 

Sale and Gibbon both give us to understand 
that Cadijah readily accepted the teachings of 
her husband ; but Prideaux informs us that in 
the commencement of his religion she had 
many secret doubts as to his apostolic claims. 
However this may be, her great love for him 
finally triumphed over her reason. The Chris- 
tian religion at that time, which was in the 
seventh century, wore a semblance of Pagan- 
ism. That of the Arabians was the worship of 
the sun, the moon, and the fixed stars. 

To Cadijah’s partial mind, the creed of Ma- 
homet was better than either of these. She 
believed in all his pretensions, was proud of 
his glory, and anxiously looked forward to the 
time when he should be universally known as 
God's true apostle. She beheld with satisfac- 
tion the gradual increase of adherents toshis 
doctrines. She felt the keenest anxiety and 
the most painful solicitude for his safety amidst 
the difficulties and dangers that the founder of 
a new sect, especially amongst a rude people, 
must encounter. They who have loved long 


“IT have, for your sake, prayed for even a 
longer life than I have already lived, if God is 
willing,’’ answered Mahomet’s wife, whose 
face, irradiated with the tender beams of affec- 
tion she felt for him, obscured the shadow 
from the hand of death that God was already 
holding over her. 

“My faithful, my generous Cadijah, ask 
Him for this without any qualification, and we 
wili submit patiently to every misfortune.’’ 
Mahomet spoke this with an entreaty in his 
voice that sorely smote his affectionate wife. 

““O my husband !” she could only say. 

‘*Have I wounded your earnest, upright na- 
ture?’ he continued. ‘Forgive me, sweet! 
Remember, my fault is love’s excess. I feel 
that, without you, I should be like sand on the 
desert, blown here, there, every where, by fierce, 
poisonous winds.” 

** Alas, my husband !” 

**Cadijah, what mean you?” he exclaimed, 
in startled accents, and with a face ashy pale. 

A faint smile flickered about her fast-whiten- 
ing mouth, a Jast fond light glimmered in her 
fading eyes. Maliomet tried to answer both, 
but when all was over, and the beautiful soul 
had flown away, he groaned in the bitterness 
of his spirit, ‘‘O my God!” 

It is a great sorrow to lose a wife so entirely 
beloved, after a union of twenty-four years. 
But this grief did not exalt and purify the 
character of Mahomet as a similar one does 
some natures, for from this time to the end of 
his life he seemed entirely changed. He was 


| no longer the mild, magnanimous teacher of a 


and ardently can easily imagine how affection | 


is intensified under these conditions. 


Mahomet | 


was never absent from Cadijah’s thoughts. | 


His welfare was the burden of her prayers. 
She was uneasy when her eyes could not rest 
on his attractive face, or when she could not 
feel the gentle clasp of his beloved hand. She 
sometimes felt physical pain and weakness, 
but she forgot these in her constant efforts to 
make him happy. Her eyes always brightened 
at his approach ; her lips always wore a smile. 
It was often forced, however, and Mahomet 
saw through the fond deceit. He, too, like- 
wise, frequently had occasion to practise love’s 
sweet hypocrisy, for his new path was a thorny 
one. Every proof of love for each other drew 
this affectionate pair closer together, and they 
Shudderingly shrank from the thought that 
death must for a time divide them. 

“But it will only be for awhile, dearest,” 
said Cadijah, whose hidden languor now op- 
pressed her with the fear of parting.. 

“Don’t speak of it, my best, my noblest,’ 
answered Mahomet. ‘‘Pray tnav you may 
long be spared to me. You, who are so good, 
your prayers will avai] much.”’ 


new faith, but he was the fierce propagator of 
his religion by the sword. He no longer re- 
spected the rights of others, but he was a rob- 
ber, and encouraged brutal license amongst his 
soldiers. He no longer confined himself to the 
code of morals he had laid down in the Koran, 
but he had especial revelations from the angel 


| Gabriel that permitted him the indulgence of 


certain sins. 

Was it the intoxication of power, or was it 
the secret sting of an unquiet conscience that 
would not let him imagine the bliss of a reunion 


| with Cadijah, that so changed him after her 


death? He could not see her mild eyes look- 
ing approvingly down on him from the shining 
clouds. He could not feel that her pure spirit, 
now freed from its thraldom of clay, would be 
satisfied with the revealings of his heart. She 
was lost to him forever. He had only her 
biessed memory left. This he cherished as 
Catholics do the relics of a departed saint. 
He ranked her amongst the four most noted 
women—the mother of Jesus, the sister of Mo- 
ses, and his favorite Katima, his and Cadijah’s 
daughter. Cadijah bore him eight children— 
four sons and four daughters. The sons died 
in their infaney, the daughters became wives 
of his disciples. 
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DORA. 


BY MILTON T. ADKINS. 


I. 


THE ancient, respectable, and highly aristo- 
cratic village of Mapledean was all agog with 
the great news. It had dropped upun the 
sleepy town like a thunderbolt from a clear 
- sky. In all the buzz of gossip which imme- 
diately arose, in all the wise shaking of heads, 
the comparing of notes, and the profound 
prognostications which followed, no one was 
heard to say “I told you so.” It is seldom, 
indeed, that anything happens in this busy 
old gossipping world of ours, without seme 
wiseacre being just ready with that most ex- 
asperating, stereotyped remark. Especially is 
this the case when the subject of remark is the 
marriage of the acknowledged belle of the 
place. This enviable position Dora Vanwinkle 
had held for years past. Years ago, when she 
was only a little child, she was the petted and 
spoiled favorite of everybody. 

The proverbial hospitality of the Vanwinkle 
home, in the days of its grandeur and pros- 
perity, had afforded every opportunity for the 
wilful child to be spoiled. But, thanks to her 
own native good sense, she had escaped the 
fate of most spoiled beauties, and had grown 








up into a most lovely, lovable woman. The | 


flatteries and adulations of later years had 
equally failed to injure her better qualities. 
But the Vanwinkle shekels had taken unto 
themselves the proverbial wings of riches, and 
had flown away, leaving only ‘‘the scent of 
the roses” to linger around the shattered vase. 
She never knew how it happened; she only 
knew that the money was gone. 

True, the old homestead was left with most 
of its comfortable appointments, but the pres- 
tige of the family was gone. Ichabod had 
been written in the old halls, and stamped on 
the new life they were forced to adopt. She 
had adapted herself to the new order of things 
without a word of murmur or complaint. Af- 
ter all, the change was not so very great. The 
simple villagers still looked up to the “‘Squire’”’ 
as their umpire in all legal matters. The good 
yeomanry still came to him from all the coun- 
try-side for advice. Tlie damsels of the old 
sleepy town still came to Dora for counsel and 
assistance in all the weighty matters of fashion 
and dress. The wide old hall door was ever 
open as of yore, extending a hearty welcome 
to the wayfarer and the stranger. The great 
change came in the giving up of the annual 
flitting to the metropolis in winter, and the 
consequent foregoing of the many attractions 
of opera, ball, and theatre. Then the gay 
company that had been wont to find their way 
down to the hospitable old country seat for a 
week’s fishing and rusticating in the heated 
term had found attractions elsewhere. 





In the palmy days, suitors for Dora’s hand~ 

| and fortune—had been plenty enough ; but she 
had returned them all the same answer. After 
the fliglit of the golden eagles, their visits had 
been ‘“‘few and far between.’”’ Still she had 
not been without offers, even since that unto. 
ward event. True, these latter had not been 
members of the créme de la créme, in the fullest 
society acceptation of the phrase. One was 
the doctor from the adjoining country town, 
who, having been left a widower, with two or 
three unruly children, was anxious to supply 
the lost one’s place as quickly as possible, 
Another was the rising young lawyer of her 
own town. But to them both she gave the 
same answer she had given their predecessors, 
She had grown to rather like the quick, unpre- 
tentious life they were leading. By ‘they,’ I 
mean she and her father, for Mrs. Vanwinkle 
had long slept the sleep of the just, and there 
were no other children. 

The two years they had thus spent had been 
| the happiest of her life. Shé often told herself 
as much as she went about her many duties, 
But the end came at last. Without a note of 
warning, or the least intimation to outsiders 
that such a thing was going to be, Dora Van- 
winkle had married one summer morning, and 
had immediately gone away to her husband's 
home, to assist him in his life, as she had as 
sisted her father. This it was that had set the 
| town in a fever of excitement and gossip. Not 
thatthe respectable town of Mapledean thought 
| there was anything wrong per se in Dora Van- 
winkle’s marrying. On the contrary, it looked 
upon the ancient institution of marriage as be- 
'ing eminently proper in the abstract. But 
there were exceptionable cases, etc., said the 
gossips. 

I hardly think any one was quite satisfied 
with the way matters had turned out. The 
upper tens were dissatisfied because—well, be- 
_ eause, they said, she had thrown herself away 
in marrying the village carpenter. The middle 
hundreds were not satisfied because they had 
not learned of the intended match earlier, in 
order that they might make up their minds on 
the subject. Yes, she had actually married 
the village carpenter, and had gone to live in 
that little pokey brown house on the hill. 

‘‘Was ever such a thing heard of?’ said the 
“‘upper tens,’’ as they lifted their hands in 
‘holy horror. ‘After all the offers she has 

had, too.”’ : 

‘‘Better have married somebody in his own 
station,’’ answered they of the middle class, 
| and let these high-flyers alone.”’ 
| But, all unheeding the storm chey had raised, 
| this couple settled down to the duties of their 
| new life. Quiet enough it was in the little 
| pokey house on the hill. Not the smallest 
| wind or wave of the outside storm was permit- 
| ted to ruffle the little haven of peace within 
| its quiet precincts. If any of the thousand 
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and one opinions, predictions, and wise say- 
ings of the knowing ones came to the ears of 
either, they gave no sign, but pursued the even 
tenor of their way. 

I have said that John Huston was a village 
carpenter. This would have been more strictly 
true a few years before than it wasnow. Time 
was when he had handled the saw, the plane, 
and the hammer ; did it well, too; but he had 
now risen to the position of a contractor and 
builder. To his taste the old town was indebted 
for whatever of architectural pretensions it 
could boast. It had even been said that the 
falling in love and wooing had been done while 
he superintended some improvements and re- 
pairs on the old Vanwinkle mansion. 

“How in this world could she be happy in 








| elime for a season, and had then flown away 


| well. 
| tion any that did not. 


to its bright native land, leaving the old cage 
dark and still. 

True, the invitation had included him as 
Dora would have rejected with indigna- 
But he preferred not to 
go, giving as an excuse a press of business, and 


| perhaps enlarging rather unnecessarily upon 


the nature of that bysiness for the express edi- 
fication of the visitor. But he carried his usual 


| cheerful countenance about his business that 


| of the feelings.in his breast. 


day ; a trifle grave, perhaps, but giving no sign 
True, the fore- 


| man had noticed a grave error in one of his 
| calculations, and one of the journeymen had 


such a marriage ?’’ asked the few of the dear | 


five hundred city friends who retained enough 
interest in the family to keep an eye on them. 
“The idea! Gone and married a mechanic, or 
something of the kind.’’ 

Yet I have no hesitancy in averring that she 
was happy. A peep into the cosey sitting- 
room of the little brown house on the hill, just 
after their quiet tea, cannot fail to convince 
one of that fact. The evening !amp is lighted. 
Upon the centre-table are a half dozen of the 
latest books by the most popular authors, to- 
gether with the leading periodicals of the day. 
Upon either side, each in an easy chair, sit this 
husband and wife, who, coming from different 
walks in life, have met upon the same plane, 
discuss the same books, read the same poetry, 
and cultivate the same tastes. There is nothing 
plebeian in the finely-medulated tone with 
which he renders an occasional passage from 
some favorite author. There is nothing ple- 
beian in the light that glows in his dark eyes 
as he dilates upon some favorite subject. 

For the first months of Dora’s married life, 
her happiness was as complete as usually falls 
to the lot of mortals here below. Then came 
the swift, sudden illness and death of her 
father. It was a severe blow to the poor girl, 
for they had loved each other with no ordinary 
attachment. A year of quiet mourning, and 


| utterly ruined a piece of work under the very 


direction of the master ; but, if the men made 
any note of these facts, they attributed them 
to the indisposition of which he complained 
later in the day. 

After a few days, they noticed that he began 


| to come to the work later, and go away earlier 


| than had been his wont. 
| more to the foreman. 


Everything was left 
Some days, indeed, he 
scarcely did more than ride out, consult a few 
moments, and then return. Most of his time 
was spent at the quiet little house on the hill, 
shut up in the little sitting-room. Once a week 
a letter came from Dora, and was duly an- 
swered. Long, and tender, and true were 
these weekly messengers that found their way 
to his eager hand; but in them there was 
nothing said about returning. After a while 
they grew less frequent, came only every two 
weeks, and, instead of being an outpouring of 
love ahd devotion, they were filled with long 
descriptions of the life at her cousin’s—the 
company they saw ; and the last one mentioned 


| the fact that she had been over-persuaded into 
| attending a sociable soon to come off at one of 


the fashionables. The same letter contained a 
request for mea&'s for some shopping. Still 


'no intimation of returning, although he ex- 


pected it with eager longing, looked for it with 
hungry, devouring eyes, each time he tore, 


| with feverish haste, the envelope marked by 
| her well-known writing. 


their life was broken into by the descent from | 
foreman was competent to manage the busi- 


the city of a distant cousin, who, at the end of 
a week’s visit, insisted on carrying Dora off to 
town. It was with reluctance that she finally 
consented to go. Since she had been leading 
this retired .life, she had shrunk from going 
into society, even supposing that society would 
condone her offense of marrying beneath her 
station. It was the first separation since their 
marriage, and John Huston, as he kissed her 
good-by, did so with a mighty weight dragging 
at his heart, a presentiment of fear, a dismal 
foreboding of something evil. As he stood 
upon the humble door-step, and watched the 
receding coach bear her away, a feeling came 
over him as though a bright-winged tropical 
bird had been persuaded to abide in a northern 


He now seldom went out to his men; the 


ness, he told them, and intimated that he was 
engaged on some work at home. Of the cha- 


| racter of that work he chose to say nothing, to: 


them or any one. Two or three times a week 
he would ride over to the little railroad station 
and spend an hour or two about the bridge and 
track, saying little to any one, apparently with 
no object in view, and then riding home again, 
to shut himself up for another day. 

Two weeks, three weeks, four weeks, and 
still no letter. His frame grew thinner, and 
his form bowed as though a premature age 
crept upon him. But still he went and came 


| after his quiet way, the while a mighty weight 


was bearing down his mind, and in his heart 
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was growing a crushing suffering, silent de- 
Spair. 


Il. 
THE élite of the city had gathered in the 
spacious halls and parlors of Madame Du 


Clerk, at the behest of that lady. Fashion, | 


and wit, and beauty wery there, with all the 


modern adjuncts necessary for the delectation | 
of these elements. Two young men are con- | 


versing in low tones in a corner of the ball- 
room, whence they are watching the gay scene. 

*“*Who is that lady with Lamance?” asked 
one of the other, as a couple is whirled past 
where they sit. 

“Who? That lady that is now waltzing? 
Oh, that’s a Mrs. Hustis! no, Huston. You 
ought to know her, I am sure. She used to 
spend every winter in town before her father 
lost his property. They had a beautiful coun- 


try seat near one of the up-country towns; but | 


Iam told that the old gentleman is dead now, 
and that the girl is married to some kind of a 
mechanic, or something of the sort; at any 
rate, to some person who is not in our set.”’ 

“Well, and what is she doing here? and 
where did Lamance meet her ?”’ 


“She is visiting at the Barlows, who, I un- | 


derstand, are distant relatives of hers. Atany 
rate, her being a guest there is sufficient pass- 


port for her entrée here, I imagine. Where | 
1 only | 


Lamance first met her I cannot tell. 
know that his attentions have becn very marked 


for several weeks past. Rumor even has it | 


that there was an attachment between them in 
the old days, but how true it is I cannot say.”’ 
“It looks deucedly like it might be true,” 
remarked the other. ‘And where is this pre- 
cious husband of hers?” 
**Oh, he had sense enough to stay at home, 


and trust his fashionable wife to the keeping | 


of her relatives !’’ 


“Yes, and very illy have they kept that | 
trust,’’ answered the other, as he moved to | 


another part of the room. 


While these remarks were being exchanged | 


by the friends, the object of them was giving 
herself up to the delicious, dreamy enjoyment 
of the music. Lower drooped the fair head 
upon the shoulder of her partner, and faster 


floated the fairy form through the mazy figures. | 


At last the music ceased with a crash, and, 
escaping from the confusion consequent upon 
a rush for seats, Dora and her partner passed 
out upon the long veranda which ran the full 
length of the house. Here they promenaded 
for some time, enjoying the delicious perfume 
that floated up from rare flowers. 

Then the band struck up a simple piece, that 
had been familiar to her from childhood. It 
had been years since she had listened to its 
sweet strains. Its memory came crowding 
back to-night like a long-forgotten dream, 


| flooding her heart with tender associations— 
, “with the tender grace of a day that is dead.” 

This man that was now standing by her side, 

looking down at her with those dangerous dark 
| eyes, was, on that happy night, her betrothed 
husband. 

She remembered it as they stood, silent, list. 
ening, floating away upon those dreamy straing 
to that evening in the far-off past. She did not 
stop to analyze her feelings. She did not stop 
to ask if these were thoughts leal and true to 
her wifely vows. She did not stop to ask if she 
were not treading upon treacherous, dangerous 
| ground—hovering over the brink of a precipice, 

whose darkness and depths would cause her 
| better nature to cower and shrink with very 

loathing. She was called back from these 
memories by her companion’s voice asking :— 
| ‘Do you remember that music, Dora?” 

The tone of his voice, the unusual light in his 
eyes, his using her name, all aroused her. 

In the brief moment that intervened ere she 
| answered, her thoughts were busier than those 
of a drowning man. Quick as an electric flash 
she came back from the dizzy verge where she 
had hovered for an instant. She thought of 
the little brown house upon the hill; of the 
noble, manly love that had shielded her from 
every care ; of the quiet, restful, peaceful even- 
ings spent in that quiet home; of the patient, 
loving, nncomplaining letter lying unanswered 
up in her room; of her long, wilful absence, 
silence, and neglect. Choking down a great 
sob, she answered through her blinding tears, 

‘“*Yes, John Lamance, I do remember; and 
I remember that while I am wasting my time 
here, Lam neglecting and breaking the heart 
of the best man in the world. Oh, my poor, 
neglected, patient, loving husband! Oh, I will 
gotohim thisinstant! Oh, my dear husband!” 
and, burying her face in her handkerchief, she 
gave way to sobs and moans. 

Alarmed, he strove to quiet her, but was re 
pulsed. 

‘‘Go away from me; I want to go to my hus 
| band! Oh, my poor, dear husband !’’ and the 
sobs came again as if her heart would break. 
At length, becoming more quiet, she permitted 
| herself to be led to Mrs. Barlow, when her e& 
| cort excused himself and withdrew. 

On the next day Dora went home. No 
persuasion on the part of her relative could 
| prevail on her to remain. Quietly but firmly 
| she announced her determination, and carried 
it out. 

But no welcoming husband met her at the 
cars. How quiet and still seemed the little 
brown house as she was driven up to the gate. 
No hysband came to meet her. Like astranger 
she knocked at her own door. 

A servant girl opened it carefully and with 
out noise. 

‘“‘What is the matter, Jane?’ she asked, as 
‘ her heart stood still. 
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“Oh, ma’am, hav’n’t you heard? Mr, Hus- 
ton was took bad night before last.’’ 

She did not faint or cry out, but it was a face 
pale as the driven snow that was the next mo- 
ment encountered by the doctor as he came 
from the sick chamber. He tried to detain 
her, but might as wel! have reached after the 
wind. 

If remorse would kill, Dora Huston would 
have died during the watches of that long night 
as she sat and listened to the ravings of the 
stricken one. 

“QO Dora, will you never come?’’ he would 
ask. ‘‘ How long before you will come, Dora? 
Oh, it is so long, so long! I am so tired of 


waiting. Please come back, little girl; please | 


come back !”’ 

With bursting heart and streaming eyes, the 
contrite wife went down on her knees, and 
pressing her lips to the burning brow, called 
his name. 

“John, here I am. 
to stay always. To stay always, John. 
at me, John. Don’t you know me?” 

The dilated eyes stared vacantly at her for 
an instant, but there was no recognition in 
them. ‘‘No, no, you are not my wife. She 
went off so long ago. Oh, she was so good 
and beautiful. Do you think she will ever 
come back ?’’ 

Oh, what a night it was! 
staring eyes seemed to reproach her! 


Here I am, come back 
Look 


How those stony, 
How 


those plaintive, pleading tones entered her very | 


heart, like a knife]! How she poured out her 
soul in earnest prayer for his recovery ! 

‘I knew I was poor,’’ he muttered, when he 
grew more quiet, “but I did love Dora so. 
And I thought she loved me, and some day we 
would have been rich. I had it all fixed up, 
but someway my head got wrong, and | forgot 
itall. O Dora, won’t you come and cure my 
head? Yes, I worked too hard ; but I was try- 
ing to Zet it done. 1 wanted to surprise her. 
But I got wrong; my head got all wrong.” 

The gray dawn found her pale and silent be- 
side the bed, and the patient sunk into a trou- 
bled sleep, from which he did not rouse for 
some hours. 


The doctor came, felt the pulse, gave a few | 
~ directions, and went away. 


**T want to 
I can bear it now as 


She followed him into the hall. 
know the worst, doctor. 
well as ever.”’ 

But he only shook his head, and said: ‘‘We 
can only wait—and hope.”’ 


“But, doctor, do you think there is any 


hope 9 


“Yes, yes,’’ he answered, kindly ; ‘‘ we must 


hope.”’ 


‘Oh, good Lord, dear Lord!’’ she prayed in | 


the solitude of her own room, ‘‘don’t take him 
this time. Give me one more chance. 
be so good !’’ 

All that day and the succeeding night he 


I will | 
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lay with that stony stare in his eyes, or else 
wrapped in that troublous, muttering slumber. 
And all this time she stayed by his bedside, 
leaving it for neither food nor sleep; her own 
face pale and haggard as the sleeper’s, and her 
great, burning, consuming grief, looking out 
through dry, parched eyes, that were growing 
almost as stony as his. 

But John Huston did not die. He awoke 
one day with consciousness in his eyes; but 
oh, so weak, so like a little child in his help- 
| lessness. Then she went down on her knees 
| and thanked the God who had heard her prayer 
and answered it. Slowly, under her careful, 
ceaseless, tireless nursing, he crept back to life. 

One day, when he was so far convalescent 
| as to be able to sit up in the great arm-chair, 
| there came, in the mail, a large official-looking 

letter. Eagerly the thin, pale hand was ex- 
| tended for it, and the seal was broken. 

‘It has come at last,’’ he said, looking up to 
her, as she bent over his chair. 

“What is it, John?” 

‘*My patent, that 1 have been working for 
so long. Our fortune is made, Dora.” ; 

‘“‘“My fortune has been made a long tiine, 
John,’’ as she kissed the forehead now flushed 
with success. ‘1 don’t want any other for- 
tune than you, John.” 

It was an invention of some railroad im- 
| provement, over which he had been puzzling 

and working ever since she went away. Then, 
just as he had completed aal his plans, he had 
fallen under that.consuming brain fever. The 
overtaxed body and brain had given way under 
the long-continued strain. 

It was a wonderful invention, the scientific 
world said; one that would almost revolution- 
ize the railroad world, and would add greatly 
to the safety and preservation of human life. 
John Huston was courted by capitalists, pro- 
fessors, and scientific men. Even before the 
roses of health bloomed again upon the pale 

| cheeks, letters began to pour in upon him. 
| One contained an offer of a fabulous sum from 

a great manufacturer for a half interest in the 

patent. 

One day, when he grew stronger, he went to 
the city, and came back with an article in his 

_ pocket which could not fail, he said, in making 
him a millionaire in a few years. And more 
than this ; for next he placed in the hands of 
Dora a heavy document, which she found to 
be a deed in fee simple for the old homestead. 

“Oh my husband, I do not deserve this!’ 
and the tears came into the dark eyes. 

This was all years ago. Now the old-time 
hospitality reigns supreme in the old mansion. 
| Childish voices ring through the old hall as of 
yore. Guests come every year; but of a dif- 
ferent class from those that formerly courted 
the old man’s daughter. Men who have made 
their mark in the world ; men who have fought 
' their way up step by step from obscurity, toa 
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point where the world was forced to acknowl- 
edge their worth ; men whose names the world 
now delights to honor ; these seek the acquaint- 
ance and friendship of the wealthy and suc- 
cessful inventor and manufacturer. But in all 
his success, the sweetest part of John Huston’s 
life is the love and devotion which the fondest 
wife in the world lavishes upon him. 

It was long before she told him of her life 
at her aunt’s; but she could not help it. She 
knew that his great, noble heart could reach 
out and forever cover over her fault. And so 
it was. 

‘* My poor little lamb!’’ he said, when with 
tears and sobs she made her little confession, 
“the old life of poverty was too hard for her. 
But it’s gone now.’’ And he gathered her 
close in his strong arms. 


eee 
EVENING CLOUDS. 
BY T. B. SMITH. 








I OFTEN sit down in the evening 
Away from the turbulent crowds, 
And gaze at the far-off horizon 
Arrayed in magnificent clouds; 
At first they resemble the mountains 
Whose summits are covered with snow, 
Whose bases are dark with the shadows 
Of grottoes and caverns below. 


And then, when the monarch is sinking— 
The monarch of light and of day— 

Behind the far hills of the western, 
Behind the forests of gray, 

The clouds on the rim of the eastern 
Grow gorgeous as robes of a king, 

Grow golden and purple and crimson, 
Grow gay as a garden in spring. 


I wonder why they are so splendid— 
Those clouds in the far-away air! 
I wonder why things the most transient 
Are made the most beautifully fair! 
T look until I can imagine 
I see the fair forms of the blest 
Among the cloud-turrets of golden,] 
In beauty supernally drest. 


But while in my fancy I clamber 
The cliffs of the glory-tipped clouds, 
And sport with the convoys of heaven 
And joy in the beautiful crowds, 
A change like a change of the being 
From youth to the years of old age, 
Creeps over the scene I am seeing 
And makes all its grandeur assuage. 


The golden is altered to sombre— 
The crimson is changed into gray, 
And all the gay colors, like flowers, 
Fade slowly and satily away; 
The angels with whom I went wandering 
Fly back to the portals of light, 
And I am recalled to discover 
The shades of the gathering night. 





>> 


**T HOLD it to be a fact,”’ says Pascal, ‘that, 
if all persons knew what they said of each 
other, there would not be any friends in the 
world.” 








A DAY IN WOODWARD’S 
GARDENS. 


BY “Gus.” 








A LARGE picnic party, composed principally 
of eminently respectable members of the M. E, 
Church, were decorously disporting themselves 
in the ornamental grounds of Woodward's Gar- 
dens. It happened that two of the company 
were entire strangers to almost every one there, 
Gustavus St. Alban, leaning discontentedly 
against a towering Australian gum-tree, said, 


| discouragingly to Mrs. St. Alban, who was 
| contentedly watching a group of children row. 








ing in a circular boat on the pond :— 

‘*We’re strangers ina strange land, Minerva, 
I see I have no knack for making myself noto- 
rious in San Francisco; unless, indeed, I follow 
the example of Brotherton Brothers, which is'nt 
suitable or convenient. We’ve sojourned in 
this city a week, during which time 1 have been 
fortunate enough to secure two acquaintances. 
Let’s break up this monotony by a trip to Yo 
semite.’’ 

Gustavus looked as gloomy as a dashing man- 
ner, a handsome, gypsyish face, and wicked 
black eyes could possibly make him look. Mrs. 
St. Alban, who was distractingly pretty, aad 
constitutionally cheerful, replied with an ami 
able attempt at consolation :— 

‘*Don’t be misanthropic, Gus, dear. You'll 
never be an agreeable husband until you over- 
come this unfortunate tendency. Here comes 
our new friend Mr. Merritt. He's going to in- 
troduce us to that charming girl on his arm, I 
know.”’ 

Mr. St. Alban’s handsome, sparkling face 
grew positively luminous at the prospect. Mr. 
Merritt came up to them, a self-possessed, good- 
looking young gentleman, on whose arm hung 
an exceedingly beautiful young girl. He greet 
ed Mr. and Mrs. St. Alban with pleasant cor- 
diality, and immediately presented the young 
lady. 

““My sister Emma, Mrs. St. Alban; Mr. St. 
Alban, my sister.”’ 

‘‘How providential that she’s his sister,” 
mentally ejaculated the admiring St. Alban. 
“‘By Jove! She’s altogether the handsomest 
woman in the gardens.” 

“Shall we go over the grounds?” asked Mr. 
Merritt, agreeably. ‘Mrs. St. Alban, I shall 
be charmed to show you the sea-lions; and 
there ’s a wonderful aquarium just completed, 
filled with all sorts of fish and marine plants. 
If you have no objection, we ’ll visit them be- 
fore we look at the animals.”’ 

To this Mrs. St. Alban smilingly assented, 
and took his offered arm, the fascinating Gus- 
tavus having already taken the lovely Miss 
Merritt under his wing. Thus paired, appa- 
rently to the satisfaction of all, the four pro 
ceeded on their tour of inspection together. 
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Mr. Merritt was probably weary of the prosaic | edly at this moment suffering the keenest pangs 


fraternal duty of looking after his sister, and 
so abandoned himself to the delightful task of 
entertaining his sparkling companion. This 
lady was unusually intelligent and attractive, 
and evidently under no uncomfortable restraint 


from fears of her husband’s jealousy. As for | 


St. Alban, he was so devoted in his attentions 


to his girlish charge, and so neglectful of his | 


pretty Minerva, that Emma began to look in- 
censed, and said to herself, indignantly :— 
“She’s every reason to be jealous of that 
man. I wouldn’t trust him out of my sight a 
minute if he were my husband, which, thank 
Heaven, he is not.” 
Several hours passed, during which they had 


visited the picture-galleries, the marvellous | 


conservatories, the living and stuffed birds and 
animals, and finally wandered up to the tables 
set in a grove on a picturesque eminence orna- 
mented with marble statues here and there, and 
sat down to a delightful little lunch by them- 
selves, 
Emma was extravagantly complimentary for a 
married man, and his eyes looked much more 
than he said. 
about Mrs. St. Alban, except to ask carelessly 
sometimes :— 


“Can I bring you anything, Minnie, dear? | 


Ice-cream, lemonade, soda- water —command 
me,” 

To which she would reply, with what Emma 
considered an exasperating mixture of sweet- 
ness and indulgence. 

“I’min need of nothing but the society of 
my husband, dear. But,’’ with an arch look in 
her kindly eyes, ‘‘1’m almost compensated for 
that by seeing you so thoroughly enjoying 
yourself.’ 

At this, Emma’s cheeks flushed painfully, 
and she made herself very frigid toward Mr. 
St. Alban by the time they all seated them- 
selves on the little, rustic benches about the 
table. She even made an attempt to sit beside 
Minerva ; but her brother provokingly antici- 
pated her, and paid no attention to the sur- 
reptitious pinch which she inflicted upon his 
elbow. 

When lunch was over Mrs. St. Alban begged 
the rest to amuse themselves without her, as 
she was tired, and would go and rest in the 
picture-gallery awhile. Mr. Merritt looked 
disconsolate as the last glimmer of her mauve 
silk disappeared in the shrubbery, and abruptly 
excusing himself to his sister and her compan- 
ion, walked deliberately off to smoke a cigar. 

Emma, being a very young lady of Puritan 
morals and great conscientiousness, extremely 
novel and refreshing in these days, looked un- 
mistakably annoyed and embarrassed. She 
longed for an opportunity to box the ears of 
her unreflecting brother, who had left her alone 
with a stranger who was a married man anda 
desperate flirt, and whose wife was undoubt- 


All this time St. Alban’s language to | 


He seldom troubled himself | 


at his desertion of her. 
| She was aroused from her reflections by a 
| polite remark from St. Alban, who offered his 
_ arm for a further stroll. 
| I’m tired,’’ she answered, somewhat child- 
ishly, and turning shortly away. 
| Gustavus looked inexpressibly sympathetic. 
‘* Let me take you down to that secluded nook 
by the water, where we may be undisturbed by 
these crowds,’’ he murmured in tones so treach- 
erously tender that they only increased her 
confusion and bewilderment. 

‘*It doesn’t matter particularly, that I can 
see,’’? she answered, sullenly, and not very lu- 
cidly, whereat Gustavus opened his eyes and 
hesitated. An awkward silence ensued. 

**T need not add, Miss Merritt, that I have 
the honor to place myself entirely under your 
commands,’’ he returned, with elaborate po- 
| liteness. 

“Oh, dear! don’tdoso. Ididn’t mean that,” 
she exclaimed, rather incoherently. ‘‘Go any- 
| where you like, 1’m sure; I suppose one place 
is no worse than another. It’s all the same to 
me, anyhow.” 

Mr. St. Alban answered her by a look of po- 
lite bewilderment; again offered his arm, and 
this time little Emma accepted it, smothering 
a pretty little sigh of perplexity as she walked 
with her fascinating escort down to a cluster 
of laurestines which grew by the pond. He 
| placed her on an ivy-mantied seat and sat down 
beside her, his bold and eloquent eyes regard- 
ing her all the time with admiring interest. 

‘‘Do you like San Francisco?’’ she asked, 
making a faint attempt at entertaining him, 
but feeling irritated and uncomfortable. 

‘‘T was not in love with it until to-day, Miss 
Merritt.’’ 

‘So our picnic has had the effect of revolu- 
tionizing your impressions. I’m afraid you 
havea very volatile disposition, Mr. St. Alban.”’ 

‘‘Your picnie has had nothing to do with my 
metamorphosis, except that I shal] always bless 
it as the medium through which I became ac- 
| quainted with you. With you always by my 
| side, life for me would be invested with an en- 
; chantment which all its stern realities could not 
dissipate.” 

‘*Please don’t, Mr. St. Alban. 
sincerity, and abominate flattery.”’ 

‘“‘I should blush to be guilty of either, Miss 
Merritt.”’ 

“‘Avez-vous l’audace de me dire ceci!’’ 

“Pourquoi pas?” he demanded, smiling. 
‘Ou’ ai-je dit? que je vous admire, c’est tout.’’ 

‘*Whatcan Mrs. St. Alban be doing se long !’’ 
she exclaimed, starting up as if to go in search 
of her. 

‘She ’s been gone just fifteen minutes and a 
| half,’’ said Gustavus, composedly, glancing at 

hischronometer. “Sitdownagain. Minerva’s 
| a patient little thing ; but she’s not strong, and 
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often leaves me to solitude, which you have | subdued joy: ‘‘My dear George! I’m so glad 


rendered enchanting in this instance.” 

“T think,” exclaimed Emma, flushing and 
speaking recklessly and a little unintelligently, 
“that husbands ought to be so grateful to their 
wives for—for’’— 


“Certainly ; I think so too,” assented Gus- , 
tavus, encouragingly. ‘‘I hope in time to be | 
the most grateful husband in the world.” 
' “Oh, you do!” said Emma, scornfally, yet | 
with great stateliness. ‘‘ Permit me to assure | 


you it’s my opinion that you never will be. I 
think it’s dreadful for a married man to flirt.” 

**So do I, Miss Merritt. (It is usually unbe- 
coming in a lady to fly into a passion, but I beg 
to inform you that it only enhances your at- 
tractions. )"’ 


“You flirt horridly, Mr. St. Alban. (How | 


ean I help flying into a passion when you per- 
sistently provoke me into losing my self-pos- 
session ?)"’ 

“Upon my word I do not, my dear Miss 
Merritt. (1 have no objection to your getting 
angry, as it gives animation to our discussion. ) 
I have meant every word | said to you to-day— 
and much more.” 

**So much the worse,’’ sighed good little 
Emma, now thoroughly convinced that here 


was an object of hopeless depravity. She rose | 


with an air of determination. ‘ You can do as 
you think proper, but I’m going to find Mrs. 
St. Alban.”’ 

She inclined her head slightly to him as she 
walked away toward the conservatories. With 
innate courtesy, Gustavus attended her to the 
entrance, and then left her. She entered the 
magnificent dome-shaped glass pavilion and 
paused to collect herself before a marbie foun- 
tain, which threw diamond jets of water from 
the mouth of a gilded serpent over thickets of 
riotous flowering plants. From the crystal 


crescent of the roof hung downward vivid sear. | 


let bell-like blossoms, pendent from a web of 


tangled tropical vines that clambered up fluted | 


pillar and lattice-frame to reach the ceiling 
overhead. A graceful Naiad stood by the foun- 
tain, on whose gleaming shoulders and arms 
the drops of spray sparkled like amethysts. 
Farther on through a vista of flower-wreathed 
columns, and clusters of shrubs and palms 
opened the vestibule of the picture-gallery. A 
view of the latter, with its frescoes and gild- 
ing, its statues and bronzes, was indistinct and 
unsatisfactory in the distance. While she re- 
mained leaning against the rim of the massive 
circular basin surrounding the fountain, and 
gazing moodily into its limpid depths, where a 
hundred gold-fish were darting hither and 
thither, she was conscious that a masculine 
form brushed hastily past her and disappeared 
farther on in the gallery of paintings. 

She paid no attention to the occurrence until 
she overheard Minerva’s well- remembered 
tones exclaiming in accents of surprised yet 


| to see you! We had no expectation of your 
coming so soon. I’ve been so lonely, and so 
| exacting of Gustavus’ society that he will be 
| certainly jubilant over your return.” 

She looked toward the gallery, and saw 
among strolling sight-seers, Minerva standing 
with her white, little hand clasped fervently 
| in the palm of a fine-looking bearded man, 
whose dark eyes were bent upon her face, and 
seemed literally devouring its beloved linea- 
ments. 

*‘Come away from these crowds,” she heard 
him say, among much else that was rendered 
| indistinct by the distance. Then he led Mrs. St. 

Alban out into the conservatory, and stopped 
| with her at its farther en¢@. 

A moment after, Gustavus St. Alban walked 
rapidly past her up to the strange gentleman, 
about whose shoulder he threw his arm with 
| easy familiarity, exclaiming, as Minerva had 
| done, ‘My dear George! What propitious gale 
has blown you here so suddenly? Your last 
| letter prepared us for a week’s waiting at the 
very least.’’ 

The stranger's low reply she could not catch, 
| but Gustavus continued. 

“T here formally resign Minerva to your 
care, George. Not that 1 am weary of her by 
any means, but it’s not flattering to a fellow’s 
vanity, you know, to feel himself constantly 
compared mentally to an object so much supe- 
rior to him as you certainly are to me in every 
| physical and moral endowment, my dear 
| George. There, I’m not much given to depre- 

ciating my own merits, and I trust you respect 

my unusual humility. I never aspired to be 
| more than a reflection of your extraordinary 
| perfections, anyhow.” 
| ‘That’ll do for this time, Gus,’’ smiled Mr. 
St. Alban senior, as his younger brother paused 
to regard him with a look of blended mirth and 
admiration. 

Emina attempted to steal away from the vi- 
cinity unobserved, but Gustavus suddenly re 
membered her, and in a moment was standing 
by her side. 

‘“Will you come with me and be presented to 
| my brother, who has just arrived?” he asked, 
looking at her with an expression which re- 
vealed that he more than half comprehended 
the cause of her late treatment of him. 

Emma laughed shyly, and frankly placed her 
little hand in his hesitatingly-extended palm. 
| ‘He doesn’t look as though he pined for my 
society,’’ she observed, demurely. ‘‘ Wouldn’t 
| it do as well to wait awhile?” 
| “Infinitely better,” readily assented Gus- 
|tavus. ‘Besides, I hav’n’t seen half the won- 
| ders of these gardens yet, and I find ‘you are 
| better able to explain them than anybody else. 
| Suppose we make a circuit of them again, if 
| you are not too fatigued ?”’ 
| “Not in the least tired now,” was the naioe 
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reply, as she tripped by his side out of the laby- 
rinths of the conservatories into the gardens 
again. 

Gustavus St. Alban discovered that it would 
occupy a much longer time than a day in Wood- 
ward’s Gardens to complete his acquaintance 
with so fascinating a damsel. 
week found him still lingering in the environs 
of the city, while George St. Alban and his 
wife were revelling among the sublimities of 
Yosemite and the Big Trees, those abnormal 
atrocities of Nature, perpetrated under the in- 
fluence of Californian fertility and productive- 
ness. Atthe end of a month the paternal elder 
brother was the expectant recipient of the fol- 
lowing laconic telegram from Gustavus :— 

“Come down to San Frarreisco, you and Mi- 
nerva, by next train. Emma consents to marry 


me at her father’s house Wednesday evening 
next. Everything propitious. Gus.” 


i ee -_—_—_—__—— 


THE WAKING OF THE FLOWERS. 


BY ANNA LINDEN. 








AGAIN the sweet spring-time, 
So joyous and gay, 

Has come with the garlands 
Of blossoming May. 

The hem of her garments 
Are broidered with blue, 

Of violets cradled 
In sunshine and dew. 


Her robes of fresh emerald, 
Beautifully bright, 
Are spangled with blossoms 
Of yellow and white; 
May-flowers sweet, 
And anemones fair, 
With trailing arbutus 
Are twined in her hair, 


Soft mosses and lichens 
Of loveliest shade, 
And feathery ferns 
Are with flowers arrayed 
O’er bright robe and sandal; 
While gayly she weaves 
Sweet garlands of flowers 
Of young buds and leaves. 
Each step she advances, 
There springs ‘neath her feet 
Such myriads of flowers 
So wondrously sweet, 
That earth seems an Eden 
Too fair and too bright 
To know of decay 
Or of mildew or blight. 


oe — 


THE remembrance of a well-spent life is 
sweet. 

FoRTUNE gives to many too much, but to 
hone enough. 

THROW away nothing; you know not how 
much you may miss it. 

It is wonderful the aspect of moral obliga- 


tion which things sometimes assume when we 
wish to do them. 





PROFESSOR BOHLENBERG’S 
EXPERIENCE. 


BY GEORGE ALLYN. 








In the summer of 1871 my friend Burleigh 


Week after | Stuart and I spent several very pleasant weeks 


in H , acity not many miles from Impe- 
rial Vienna. One lovely morning I found my- 
self alone, subject to the most aggravated form 
of ennui. The view from my window failed 
to satisfy me; the cigar would not burn; the 
morning paper could not interest me; the let- 
ters from America had not arrived—everything 
conspired to nake me peevish and ill-humored. 
Burleigh had gone to Vienna the night before, 
and would not be back for days, and, without 
him, my happiness was a cipher. 

After exhausting my slender stock of pa- 
tience in trying to devise some method for 
amusement, I settled down to a comfortable 
nap, from which I was roused by a loud knock 
atthe door. With a half-muttered execration, 
I opened to receive a packet of letters from the 
postman’s bag. They were all laid aside for 
one dainty little envelope bearing the post- 
mark—America. 

As I unfolded the rosy sheet, a tiny bunch 
of violets fell out on my lap. I pressed the 
withered flowers to my lips, and in imagination 
beheld the donor’s sweet face lovingly smiling 
down at me. What the letter contained is im- 
material, but my ennwé had fled like the morn- 
ing mist at the rising of the sun. Too happy 
to content myself in the house, I felt a new 
sympathy for the bright sunshine and the green 
trees without. 

Lounging ina thoroughly American attitude, 
under the wide-spreading oak that graces the 
centre of the Lustgarten, I gradually fell into 
that species of delightful day-dreaming that 
far outstrips the enchantments of the Arabian 
Nights in splendor of imagination. 

“Ah! then have you the Prater of Vienna 
seen ?’’ came to my ears in extremely German- 
esque English. 

With asigh, I consigned my pleasant thoughts 
to memory’s keeping, and opened my eyes on 
the world, reality—and Professor Gottlieb Ma- 
tathias Bohlenberg. Not five paces from me, 
overshadowed by the dense foliage of a group 
of chestnuts, seated closely side by side on the 
rustic settee, I beheld the professor and a dark- 
eyed beauty, whose face appeared very famil- 
iar to me. 

How well I remembered Bohlenberg from 
our school days, when Burleigh and I, as two 
strong, well-developed youths, used so often to 
espouse the cause of our weak, pale-faced fel- 
low-student. Averse to all sports, very wn- 
German in his disdain for the Bavarian bever- 
age, trem” “ing at the very idea of being obliged 
to share our athletic exercises, Bohlenberg 
made himself the target for general fun. A 
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thousand pranks were played off at his ex- 
pense, in which we lent helping hands, until 
the sad face, with its helplessly-appealing eyes, 
inspired us with pity, and in an hour of unu- 
sual magnanimity, we vowed to protect the 
feeble lad without regard to consequences. At 


this stage of retrospection, my hand involun- | 


tarily sought its way to my face, where on my 
left cheek a long scar still testified to the prac- 
- tical inviolability of my vow and the sharpness 
of the schleger in the hands of the Heidelberg 
students. 

I opened my eyes, could that be owr Bohlen- 
berg? An orphan, subsisting on the scanty 
bounties of a miserly old uncle, educated with 
the view of getting rid of himin the shape of a 
professor, he was haunted day and night by 
the feeling of dependence. The elasticity of 
youth, if indeed he possessed it, under the de- 
pressing influences at work in his heart, was 
changed into that shy, old manner so deplora- 
ble in young people. Ah, yes! there was the 
same yellow, parchment-like face, long and 
thin, the deep-set gray eyes, projecting fore- 
head and scant black hair. 

Bohlenberg had not improved in personal 
beauty, that was certain. Avured in broadd- 
cloth, and actually refulgent in the combined 
splendor of a massive chain that rested in 
golden folds on his white waistcoat, and a 
large diamond glittering on his bony forefinger 
of his. right hand—his beaver was carefully 
placed on the seat beside him—with a convul- 
sive twitching of his long fingers he stroked 
his knees—Bohlenberg all over. By his side 
sata youthful dame, whose large, brilliant eyes 
were tenderly fixed on the yellow, young-old, 
or old-young face beside her. 

‘*Ah, yes, professor, during the last year of 
my lamented husband’s life,’’ and a small, 
delicately-gloved hand armed with a cobweb 
handkerchief, wiped some invisible tears from 
the blooming cheek. 

With a deprecating gesture, in the low tones 
of that glorious voice, the only real charm of 
our friend, Professor Bohlenberg replied :— 

‘Oh, madam, I am very unfortunate that I 
ever remind you of your loss. I would to you 
all trouble spare, even as I would the beauteous 
rose shield from the rough winds.’’ 

Well, thought I, this is getting serious ; next 
thing to a declaration. It will never do for me 
to play the listener. Icoughed. Noeffect pro- 
duced. Professor intently gazing at the blush- 
ing rose so near him. Lady or rose timidly 
surveying the tips of her little gaiters. I 
coughed again, a loud, unnatural gee-haw. 
This time a startling effect was produced.; The 
lady sprang up with a scream, and then vio- 
lently precipitated herself into the feeble out- 
stretched arms of her companion. 

‘‘Wretch!’”’ muttered the professor, calmly 
supporting his fair burden. ‘‘ Wreteh! how 


| dare you frighten a lady thus?’ he asked, in 


his native German. 
| Unheeding the fallen rose or the professor's 
harmless wrath, I advanced with extended 
|hand. ‘“Bohlenberg! Old chum, have you 
forgotten your old friend George Allyn?” 

In glad amazement, he made a movement to 
throw up his arms for an embrace, entirely for- 
getting the rose still reposing therein. 

The frail flower trembled on the verge of a 
| fall, when beneficent nature opportunely re 
| stored her to life. Gracefully recovering her 
| equilibrium, the lady, with many an “Oh!” 
|}and an “‘Ah!’’ pressed her hand to her heart, 

and with a reproachful glance at the embar- 
rassed professor, who stood a victim hovering 
between friendship’s welcome and love’s soli- 
citude, she slowly sank down upon the settee, 
| Bohlenberg grasped my hand with his liber. 
| rated right hand, and turned to the fair one, 
| With kind regard for her state, he begged to 
| introduce me to her. 
‘No, never mind, Bohlenberg. No formality 
| necessary between such old friends as the lady 
{and me. Pepita! Why, how come you here? 
| I thought you were in Florence, little one, 
| dancing your way into.all the hearts and purses 
| worth catching!’ I said, with a wicked smile, 
There could be no mistake, there was the 
| same little sear above the elbow. It was Pe 
| pita Lessoni, the bewitching danseuse of Flor- 
| entine theatres. 

I was surprised by the professor’s strange 
look of astonishment, the lady’s calm, disdain- 
ful shrug of the shoulders; but I also noticed 
that angry red spot on her cheeks, a phenome- 
non which I[ had often had occasion to note in 
my intercourse with the Lessoni in Italy. 

To probe the wound, if wound there was, I 
lightly said, in Italian :— 

“The angry flush betrays little Pepita. This 


cara mia!’’ Even as I expected, the color gave 
place to ashy paleness. 

“This, this, my honored friend, is Lady 
Stormleigh—you, you are mistaken in the iden- 
tity,’’ poor Bohlenberg ventured to utter. 

With a thousand regrets at my rudeness and 
error, I begged her ladyship—with a sarcastic 
emphasis on the latter word—to pardon me. 
Graciously the pardon was accorded. Two of 
our party were evidently ill at ease. I enjoyed 
the situation. Her ladyship’s attempts to rid 
herself of my distasteful presence only in- 
creased my desire to remain. 

We promenaded down the avenues, my com- 
panions were silent; I as garrulous as high 
spirits could make me. 

‘‘Your ladyship will pardon me for my sad 
mistake ?”’ I began in German, at the same time 
bowing with exaggerated deference. ‘ While 
sojourning in Italy, last spring, my friend 
Stuart,’’ I saw her clutch her handkerchief, 











is strange companionship for a gay dancef, . 
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bat her face was serene, ‘‘ became acquainted 
with a beautiful dancer, Pepita Lessoni, wheth- 
er Spanish or Italian I never could determine. 
As his friend, I was admitted into her presence 
frequently, and, consequently, knew her so 
well, that I could have sworn to her identity 
amoag @ thousand. Your ladyship’s resem- 
blance to the girl is marvellous, even the little 
war from the wineglass is there.” The costly 
lace clutched by her little fingers was torn by 
one convulsive movement. 

“Ha, ha!’ and that was not her laugh, 
“American gentlemen have a strange manner 
of paying ladies compliments.”’ 

“How did you know I was an American, 
Lady Stormleigh ?’’ I quickly asked. 

A little start, and then she replied. ‘‘I have 
met Americans before, and judged your nation- 
ality from your peculiar frankness.”’ 

“Thanks! But to return to my ballet dancer. 
Pepita was queen of beauty, queen of the ‘light 
fantastic,’ but far from queen of morality. Be- 
witching little thing! she was so fascinating 
that her lovers were numbered among the old 
as wellas young. One evening at a banquet 
given in her honor by one of her admirers, an 
old Englishman of rank, her coquettish manner 
soenraged a young Italian who truly loved her, 
that, half mad with jealousy, he threw a glass 
ather. Theslight Venitian tumbler broke into 
a thousand pieces, wounding the fair Terpsi- 
chore above the eyebrow and leaving a scar 
even unto this day. But I encroach. Permit 
me to tender you my best wishes, Lady Storm- 
leigh. Bohlenberg, pray, console the lady for 
my unexampled incivility. If you need me, 
come or send to Hotel Hapsburg, No. 9. Good- 
morning !’’ 

It puzzled me to know how the two had met, 
and what were Pepita’s designs, for I was con- 
vinced thatit wasshe. I resolved to watch over 
innocent Professor Bohlenberg at all events. I 
thought that in memory of old times he would 
seek meat my hotel, and then I could enlighten 
him as to his companion’s character: 
Bohlenberg appeared. 
gram from Burleigh called me to Vienna. 
days after I returned to H 
heated, I had just thrown myself upon the sofa 
when I received the following note :— 

DgaR ALLYN: Ineed you. The Lady Storm- 
leigh—money—come. 

G. M. BOHLENBERG, 
Prof. Philos., Adler Hotel, No. 21. 

I found the poor fellow half distracted, run- 
ning about with his hands clasped above his 
head. 

“What’s the matter?” I inquired. 

She ’s the matter,”’ he groaned. 

Finally he became calm enough to relate the 
tale of his misery to me. The following is its 
substance: After receiving his degree as Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and Ancient Literature, 
his parsimonius relative sent him adrift. Timid, 
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| and the shy, awkward German. 


ignorant of the laws that regulate human so- 
ciety, a novice in worldly intercourse, poor as 
a church mouse, he was like a boat without a 
rudder, a ship without sails, a compass without 
the needle. 

At last he found a situation as tutortoa young 
nobleman. For two years he was dragged about 
by the indomitable will of his savage pupil. The 
master was the slave. An end was put to his 
torture by a friend, who obtained for him the 
enviable professorship at Gottingen. Nine 
years he had filled his post with credit and 
honor, repaying his uncle every groschen and 
kreutzer he had expended for him. . It seems 
this honesty, this independence, won the old 
gentleman’s esteem, for two years later, when 
he died, he left his immense property to his 
nephew ‘“‘in consideration of his commendable 
integrity.’’ Bohlenberg had finished his scho- 
lastic year as if nothing had happened, and 
then went no further than Vienna to make an 
‘‘Ausflug,’’ as he termed it. One day he met 
on one of the public promenades, on the glacis, 
a gentleman who charmed him by his frank, 
engaging manner. Soon an intimacy sprang 
up between the handsome Italian, Count Luigi, 
Bohlenberg 
had never known the bliss of possessing a 
bosom friend until then; in his joy at finding 
such a dear friend at last, he confided to him 
his past and present. One evening, while lin- 


| gering over a glass of wine, the conversation 





touched upon love and woman. The professor 
confessed that his cares had been so manifoke 
that he had no time tothink of women or loxe. 
The count laughed in reply. 

‘‘Ah, professor,’’ said he, after a pause, “to 
love is to have a foretaste of heaven, an¢d the 
woman we love is the terrestrial angel ef our 
heaven of love. Love is the elixir of life, the 
precious charm that brings back our lest youth, 
and instils into our veins the blood of fiery pas- 
sion. Love, professor, and then you will live. 


| With all your book-knowledge, you are a very 


But no | 
The next day a tele- | 


Tired and | 





infant in the love of happiness.”’ 

For the first time in his life, Bohlenberg seri- 
ously considered the universal passion. He 
felt that his life, his wealth were dross without 
the vivifying influence of some woman’s affec- 
tion. The iron was hot, just ready for the 
blow. 

He and Count Luigi sadly bade each other 
farewell a short time after; promising to meet 
in H in June. They did meet, but there 
was a third in their band of friendship: Lady 
Stormleigh, the widow of a wealthy old peer; 
and the cousin of the. count. Beautiful as a 
peri, irresistibly charming in her sorrow for the: 
loss of her aged husband); looking up in admir- 
ing respect to the professor, as if he were a 
deity or the incarnation of wisdom, no wonder 
the innocent man was. caught in her meshes. 
Daily intercourse only served to rivet the bands 
more closely. Infatuated beyond belief, my 
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conduct caused him to feel dislike for me and | 


sympathy for the lady. He would not listen 
to a word. 
She, the high-toned, refined, lovely woman! 
Absurd idea!” 

But Lady Stormleigh was disturbed; my 
uncivil behavior had shocked her delicate 
nerves; she suffered with migraine, and was 
invisible for several days. The professor was 
in despair ; he could live without her no longer. 
When two days had passed thus, he was glori- 
fied, transfigured, by a message from his inamo- 
rata, requesting him to spend the evening with 
her, adding that Count Luigi would be present. 
Imagine the professor's feelings, his unbounded 
ecstasy, his consuming impatience, te behold 
the fair enslaver. 


The beauteous Medora gracefully rose from 
the sofa, whereon she had been reclining, to 
receive the professor. Never had she appeared 
so lovely to her entranced adorer. Robed in 
white of some diaphanous fabric, her only or- 
naments the crimson roses that were twined 
among her magnificent black tresses, she 
charmed where erst she had dazzled. 

Happy beyond measure was the professor to 
see the flowers he had sent her crowning her 
queenly head, reposing against her heart. 
With a sweet suavity she had bade him wel- 
come. He detected, or he flattered himself, a 
tremor in her voice, and he was gratified to see 
the deep flush suffusing her fair countenance, 
the long lashes drooping over the brilliant 
eyes. Her little white hand lingered long in 
his, and he was impelled by some unseen elec- 
tric force to clasp it closer still, to whisper 
words that every man whispers once in his 
lifetime to the being that seems all in the world 
to him. Yes, the little man, with the thin, 
parchment-colored face, and the grand voice, 
had found himself human, very human. His 
habitual reserve fell from him as an old cast- 
off garment. Life was beautiful to him for the 
first time. The sun had risen, dark night had 
fled. 

An hour and more had passed; in earnest 


‘*She to resemble a public dancer !, 








converse, they had not noticed the tall dark | 
| dark ringlets from her rosy cheek, she said, 


man gloomily standing near them. 
Medora started with a scream. 
hands in supplication to Bohlenberg, she cried, 
imploringly :— 

‘Save me! oh, save me!’’ 

““Nay, Medora,” came forth, in the tragic 
tones of Count Luigi’s voice ; “nay, Medora, 


Suddenly 


fear not; I came upon you with my heart so | 


gay, so light!’ and his jewelled hand patheti- 
cally sought the region where the heart is sup- 
posed to be. ‘‘But woe is me! I became the 
unwilling listener to a conversation that ap- 
palled me ; that, despite its pastoral simplicity, 
carried death to my dearest hopes.’’ Taking 
the attitude of a stage hero in the agony of 
despair, he turned to Bohlenberg with a ca- 


Lifting her | 





daveroussmile. ‘Speak not, [implore! Rouse 
not the wrath that I would suppress in memory 
of olden times. Viper that I nourished in my 
bosom, thou hast stung the hand that cherished 
thee. Medora, faithless cousin, be happy with 
thy lover. May thy peace ne’er be troubled 
by the shadow of him whom thou has sent to 
his grave. Farewell, ungrateful ones! We 
shall meet where treachery is unknown!” 
With outstretched hands and staggering steps, 
as if blind with excess of grief, the count 
turned to go. 

The professor, though astounded and a little 
frightened, was not averse to the exit; but 
Medora Stormleigh sprang up and called wildly 
on him to help her detain Luigi. The unfor- 
tunate count could not withstand their united 
entreaties to forgive, and promised not to seal 
his misfortune with his precious life. The 
professor thought he seemed easily persuaded, 
and too easily reconciled to his loss. 

‘** Ah, dear cousin !’’ sadly spoke fair Medora, 
‘Tam innocent of deceit. 1 looked upon you 
as my cousin, and no more.’’ 

“Enough, I see no one deserves censure 
but I. 1 was blind, and thou wert wise fo 
choose so well.’’ 

When, - later, the two cousins sang an Italian 
gondolier’s song, the listener was transported. 
Closing his eyes in dreamy ecstasy, he could 
hear the plashing of the waves ; the wondrously 
sweet tones of the chanson wafted to him by 
the evening breeze; the low response of the 
gondolier, his Medora, softly echoing back the 
plaintive song ; the la-la-la dying on the air— 

**Ove mi trovo, 
Chi mi guido? 
Sasso! chi m’affido, chi mi deluse ?’”’ 
intonated the count. 

‘Chi mi deluse?”’ laughed Medora. ‘ How 
could I hope deceive when I gave no hope ?” 

Bohlenberg, fearing a repetition of the the 
atrical scene, begged for another song. Like 
a bird, Medora caroled forth song after song, 
sometimes accompanying herself on the piano, 
sometimes accompanied by her cousin, who 
seemed to have forgotten his grievance. At 
last she paused. Throwing back her long, 


“Tam weary.” ‘ 

“T am thirsty,” added Count Luigi. 

Three glasses filled with ruby wine, a little 
hand lifted but a moment over one, a smiling 
face, the temptress pleads :— 

“You do not drink? Gottlieb, you will not 
pledge my health in this Sacrymi Christé? You 
do not love me?”’ The black eyes burn, the 
fair brow darkens, but the red lips smile 
sweetly. 

The count watches with an angry frown, his 
jewelled hand plays with a little bijou of @ 
dagger in his bosom, and he looks as if he 
might make a desperate use of the pretty little 
stiletto. Medora shakes her head; his hand 
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falls at his side. Alas! who can resist the 
winning voice, the gentle touch of a soft white 
hand, that looks fitted only to ope the gates 
that lead to eartinly happiness ? 

Touching it lightly with her lips, the lady 
presents the slender Venetian wine-glass to the 
hesitating professor. Like liquid fire the wine 
courses through his veins, but a bitter taste 
lingers on his tongue. He shakes himself with 
a muttered “Br-r-r!” His companions laugh. 
They sing again, but a strange torpor seizes 
him. The veices seem afar off, the forms are 
indistinct, the lights flicker, and how cold he 
is growing! As through a misty veil, he sees 
the cousins stand before him. 

“You must indemnify me for Medora’s 
loss!” cries the count, and the two cousins 
laugh as if possessed. 

“Sign, Gottlieb!’ commands Medora; and, 
unable to resist, incapable of uttering a word, 
the professor feels a pen forced into his cold 
hand, and, with Medora’s guidance, he traces 
his name on, to him, invisible paper. 

“Well done, Pepita!” exclaims the count. 

“Pepita!’’ rings in the professor’s ears. 
With a violent effort, he screams, in a thick 
voice, “* Pepita !” 

Lady Stormieigh makes a bow, executes a 
pirouette on her toes, skips across the room 
like a fairy, and returns in a whirling, flying 
bewildering series of steps. She makesanother 
low, mocking bow to the poor man who is fast 
losing his consciousness. 

“You will not drink wine? Ah! if I ask 
you, you cannot refuse. Bitter? A fewdrops 
to make you sleep after your excitement, lest it 
should prove too much for your delicate sys- 
tem. Am I not thoughtful? Onlyafewdrops. 
Better than the stiletto’s keen point, as our 
disconsolate Luigi proposed.” 

With distended eyes, his last effort, Bohlen- 
berg sees the two accomplices as they point at 
him, their fiendish laughter stinging him to 
madness. “A few drops!’ His eyes close; 
powerless, he sinks upon the sofa; night, dark 
night, and freezing cold around him. He has 
fallen into a dreamless stupor; he has ceased 
to feel. 

When he awoke, he found it past noon the 





next day. He was lying on the sofain his own 
room. His head ached fearfully, and he was 


so weak that he could scarcely rise. At first 
the recollection of the past night seemed a 
dream to him, but soon he found it hideous 
reality. 

Jean, the old waiter, responded to his call. 
From him he learned that at midnight the 
Count Luigi had brought the professor home 
very sll, the kind-hearted old fellow said, in- 
stead of very intoricated ; with his help, he had 
been placed upon the sofa. ‘Don’t waken 
him until he awakes himself,” the count had 
said. 

Ashamed of his folly, eager to see Medora 


and apologize for his debauchery, Bohlenberg 
immediately despatched a note to the Lady 
Stormleigh. The messenger returned with the 
note undelivered. 

“All in the hotel are in consternation. The 
count and the lady have disappeared, and their 
bills are unpaid, gud the police are after them.”’ 

Now poor Boklenberg missed his diamond, 
his watch and chain, even the twenty thalers 
in his purse. Enter Herr Goldstein, the 
banker, 

“Herr Professor, this morning early, Count 
Luigi presented at our bank a check for sixty 
thousand thalers, with your signature; it was 
genuine. We now have reason to believe that 
he was a swindler. Under whatever pretense 
he obtained your signature, sir, I am sorry for 
you. I thought it my duty to report in per- 
son.” 

Bill after bill poured in from the hotel—the 
tailors, the milliners, the merchants, the jewel- 
lers—goods purchased by Lady Stormleigh and 
Count Luigi, and poor Bohlenberg was to be 
responsible. He was frantic. The man’s 
treachery, the loss of money, did not grieve 
him; but Medora, the angel of his life, to have 
deceived him, that wasagony. He sent for me. 
By my aid, the police were put in possession 
| of important facts, here irrelevant, and the 
| fugitives were soon caught in the northern 
| part of Bohemia, whither they had fled. The 
money was still intact. The imposters were 
brought to trial for this and various misde- 
meanors. Medora was Pepita, indeed. The 
count was an actor at one of the low theatres 
of Florence, with whom the dancer had eloped. 
Her great beauty and ready wit, his fine per- 
sonal appearance and cultivated manners, won 
victims by the score. 

The gravest accusation was murder. In Mi- 
lan, Pepita had ensnared an old nobleman, an 
English lord. To procure his wealth, she had 
decoyed him into a lonely spot without the 
city. There the old man had been throttled 
and robbed by her confederate. Both were 
| condemned and sentenced ; he to life-long im- 
| prisonment, she to ten years’. confinement. 
The next morning, after the reading of the 
sentence, the so-called count was found dead 
in his cell; he had opened his veins with a bit 
of glass. Pepita lived toatoneina lone prison. 

The professor was prostrated for months on 
a bed of sickness. To flee the din and noise 
of the hotel, we had him removed to a quiet 
little cottage in the suburbs, where, under the 
good care of a widow and her daughter Sarah, 
he became convalescent once more. His heart 
was susceptible to kindness as never before. 
What wonder that, six months later, I was 
cordially invited to attend his marriage to the 
| unpretending but worthy Sarah Fell? 

“George, the fevered dream of life is over. 
The roses are too often cankered at the heart. 
' I have chosen a violet, modest, but sweet. I 
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love ; love is holy, as passion is sinful. Sarah 
is plain, very plain; but I have learned to dis- 
trust the fair outside. My experience has made 
me a wiser man, and a better, I hope.”’ 
I know that he is happy. He lives in com- Ir was in the harvest-time of the year, the 
fort, a happy husband, and a benefactor to the month of October, the fullest of the year, when 
poor. I am still a rover. Thg cosey fireside _ hopes and promises have been realized, that 
has no place for me; the cheery circle no wel- | seed-time and harvest should not fail, that it 
come for the homeless wanderer. The little | was my privilege to visit the dear old New 
hands that plucked those sweet wood-violets England home, nestled among the ever-green 
that so gladdened us once upon a time, rest, | hills. It had been a decade of time since I left 
softly folded on a pure bosom that sobs no home. There were a thousand questions to 
more with the beatings of a heart that is for- | ask and answer; every familiar face, nook, 
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ever still. and corner led toinquiry. My youngest sister 

—she was but a child when I left home; now 

— she called a tall, handsome gentleman her 

THE RAINBOW. husband—and I had climbed to one of my 

favorite resorts—when at home, my nest, I 

BY AUS OLIVER. used to call it; sure, it was high up enough te 
BEAUTIFUL rainbow, please the most fastidious eagle. 

Arching the sky ; It was a place where the rocks cropped out 

Lovely thy colors are, of the mountain side, bringing one in full view 

Sweetly they vie. of the charming valley, with its kaleidoscopie 

Emblem of God's truth, pictures. In these rocks were temples ; rough 

Kindness and care, hewn, to be sure, but sacred to many happy 

eat apanes childhood hours; seats of queenly distinction, 

: with moss and ferns at the foot, and a canopy 

Gazing with wonder, of ivy and woodbine trailing, swinging down ia 


Seem I to think 
*Twixt earth and heaven 
Thou art a link. 


gay festoons, touching one now and then with 
leafy fingers, that you might look up and listen 
to the whispering fairies above. What a place 

Soft be thy light, to rest, dream and visit! Here we were, Barby 
Gateway to heaven, and I—her name was Barbara, mine Patience; 

Beautiful sight. you ’ll find few of such names now, except on 
old tombstones in New England—around us 
the broken forest. We could see the tops of 


Beautiful rainbow, 


Beautiful rainbow, 
Measuring the sky, 


Angels are hovering, the tasseled alder, red beaded mountain ash, 

Hovering nigh, padded box elder, stately maples, prism-nutted 

Seeming to whisper beeches, and white-stemmed birches. There 

Of God and his love, were the richly-laden orchards and heaps of 

Beckoning us onward golden corn on the hill-sides and along the 
To realms above. caaaitie 
valley. 

eee ‘‘Who lives on the old Hardell place?” I 





asked, pointing far up the valley to a curling 
Kino words are among the brightest flowers | smoke wreath, which alone told of life, for the 
of earth; they convert the humblest home | joyse was hidden by tree and vine. 
into a paradise ; therefore use them, especially | “Oh, near where ‘we used to live before pa 
around the fireside circle. | changed farms? Well, meek Mrs. Grout and 
Orrortunity is the flower of time; and as_| her husband still live there,”’ answered Barby, 
the stalk may remain whien the flower is cut off, | with a queer smile. 
so time may remain with us when opportunity | ‘I think they came here but a short time 
is gone forever. before I left; I only remember the name.” I 
RURAL WALKs.—If we wish rural walks to | reached for a handful of white immortelles at 
do our children any good, we must give them a | my feet, adding, “‘ Now don’t let me forget to 
love for rural sights ; an object in every walk ; | 
we must teach them—and we can teach them— | these dear mountains as searce anything else. 
to find wonder in every insect, sublimity in | I have some now I took west ten years ago; 
every hedge-row, the records of past worlds in | they are in a good state of preservation.” 
every pebble, and boundless fertility upon the | “I can just tell you,’’ exclaimed Barby, not 
barren shore; and so, by teaching them to make | noticing my last remarks, ‘‘the r ought to have 
full use of that limited sphere in which they | been left out of that woman’s name. There is 
now are, make them faithful in few things, | nothing in all these hills that so stirs my indig- 
that they may be fit hereafter to be rulers over | nation as the mention of that name. I say it 
much.—Chas. Kingsley. should have been Gout.”” Barby sent a huge 





| take home some of these. They breathe of 
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boulder rolling and thundering down the moun- 
tain with just a dash of one of her little feet. 

“Come, now,” I laughed, ‘‘there must be 
something interesting connected with this 
family, that so stirs such a quiet little body as 
yourself; tell me aboutit. Isn’t that lovely?” 
showing her a lichen I had just torn froma 
rock. ‘‘Now there is a real forest in minia- 
ture.”’ 

‘You are still crazy over mountain trophies, 
Isee. I remember just how your room looked 
when you went away. Ma said [ might have 
it for mine, only I must not disturb the ferns 
and.mosses, autumn leaves and berries, bunches 
of sumach and immortelles, glades and what- 
not’ — 

“Well, about the Grouts?’’ i interrupted. 

“Yes, about the Grouts. Mrs. Grout and I 
have a history. 
woman ; very meek, indeed ; tall, but stooped- 


shouldered ; too meek to stand up, you know;; | 


large eyes; very large; they saw everything 


everybody did ; ears—well, I do not know so | 


much about them ; she might have been troubled 
like Midas, and perhaps from the same cause ; 
she always seemed dissatisfied with everything 
she heard—she wore her hair combed smooth 
and saint-like over them, and twisted, dough- 
nut shape, at the back ; her face was pinched, 
and her cheek-bones stood out like sentinels. 
Yes, I think they were sentinels, guarding the 
cadaverous cheeks, for fear a smile might cross 
them ; there was no need, for 1 never saw even 
the ghost of one.’’ 

‘You make me shiver,’’ I said, looking into 
the little cave back of us, where the water 
trickled on the sounding rock like silver bells. 

“T believe in ghosts or ghouls when Mrs. 
Grout is near,’’ Barby went on. “ Her step is 
eat-like. You never know she is near, until, 
in her soft meek voice, she asks, ‘How do you 
feel to-day?’ You instinctively clasp your 
head to assure yourself you are all right, and 
that the apparition before you is not—is Mrs. 
Grout. You extend your hand; hers is cold, 
and chills you, and, before you are aware, 
your sentences are formal and precise, and 
you cannot help it; in short, you are frozen. 





She was a very meek-looking | 
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that she was afraid I would ruin her daughter. 
The first trouble that Mrs. Grout and I had 
was upon the subject of dress. She was so 
opposed to anything that had a touch of beauty 
about it; and, unfortunately, she was une- 
qually yoked to a husband who would like to 
see his family decently dressed. But they 
were not. There was no lack of means; they 
were comfortably off. I say they were not 
decent, from the fact that their dress was so 
odd, so out of reasonable fashion, that they 
were stared and laughed at in church—about 
the only place where they ever made an ap- 
pearance. Mr. Grout was a genial, pleasant 
man, a really handsome man ; large, and splen- 
did black hair and eyes he had. His wife 
thought he was too worldly, so she felt it her 
duty to keep a constant cross before him ; no- 
thing annoyed him so much as his wife’s style 


| of dress. 





| . 
| the days of ribbon capes. 


You remember, Patty, there were two daugh- | 


ters; one just my age, the other a few years 
younger.. I thought a great deal of Sarah. 
She was very pretty, and, at home, very de- 
corous ; not from principle, but fear. She was 
always hushing me for laughing out loud. I 
never took much comfort at their house, for 
every moment it was ‘Sh! mother will hear.’ 
My laugh would ripple out; it was allowed to 
at home. Why, Sarah was like a wild-cat; 
away from home she did not know how to use 
her freedom. 
haved better when out of her sight. 
kiss our sweet mother, and tell her I had no 
need ; I was. not kept in prisonat home. Mrs. 
Grout several times informed the neighbors 


Ma used to say she hoped I be- | 
I used to | 








“One summer, when there had been unusual 
religious interest in the churches, Mrs. Grout 
felt especially called upon to crucify herself 
and everybody else by her example of meek- 
ness and piety. She insisted upon wearing a 
calico dress, with scarcely a gather in the 
skirt, and a pasteboard sun-bonnet, to church. 
Her husband remonstrated in vain, until finally, 
losing all patience, he declared he would not 
take her to church again until she fixed up, 
and if she rode with any one else he would 
neither go nor let his daughters. So it was 
with a very long, sorrowful face, that she ac- 
companied her husband to town to make some 
purchases. She bought some very neat bon- 
nets for the girls, telling Mr. Grout it would 
make them ‘so worldly’ they never would be 
‘brought into the kingdom ;’ and now, in this 
‘revival season,’ it was ‘so sinful.’ 

‘**Sinful or not,’ he replied, ‘if you want to 
go to church, get something decent for your- 
self; something decent, remember.’ 

“With this he left the shop to attend to some 
other errands. When he returned, the milli- 
ner had, after many sighs and protests from 
her customer, ‘fixed up’ a neat cottage bonnet, 
so that Mr. Grout said, ‘It will do.’ It was in 
All the trimming 
consisted of one of these box-plaited on, and a 
plain ribbon passing over the top, and extend- 
ing, for strings to tie under the chin. 

“The next Sunday Mr. Grout sat in his 
wagon, which looked new from recent wash- 
ing, his herses shining and sleek, when we 
came along on our way tochurch. Pa stopped 
to have a pleasant word, and I could not help 
whispering to ma that Mr. Grout looked like a 
new man. I knew the cause; I was at their 
house the night before and heard the whole 
story. The Grouts came out, still talking to 
pa. Mr. Grout helped themin. He took his 
lines to start, when, giving a glance at his 
wife, ‘Whoa!’ he ealled to his horses, and 
‘No, you don’t,’ to his wife; ‘now, you just 
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get out of this wagon as fast as ever you 
can.’ 

‘*** My dear,’ began meek Mrs. Grout. 

***Confound the dear! Get out, I tell you’ 
You are not going with that scoop-shovel in 
that condition.’ 

*** Brother Grout,’ ventured pa, very mueh 
surprised. 

“Mr. Grout was dreadful angry. ‘I took 
’ that woman to town yesterday,’ he exclaimed, 
‘to get her a bonnet. She did get one that 
wasn’t really frightful. Now she’s gone and 
taken all the trimming off. Confound it! she 
makes me commit more sin than all the good 
it does her, I’m sure.’ 

“*Better bear with your companion,’ pa 
said, gently ; ‘she means well, I have no doubt.’ 

***T have borne and borne till I’m not going 
to any longer; that’s all there is about it. 
I’m not going to have people staring and 
sneering at my family, just beeause they are 
so odd. Get up there!’ 

“*Mr. Grout turned his horses into the road 
just as his wife, who had got out of the wagon 
without any help from him, disappeared into 
the house, completely overwhelmed with the 
exhibition of her husband’s anger and vanity. 
Did she think she was to blame? Noé at all. 
She took her Bible and sat her pious self down 
to read :— 

***In like manner also, that women adorn 
(she didn’t understand that word) themselves 
in modest apparel, with shamefacedness and 
sobriety ; not with broidered hair, or gold, or 
pearls, or costly array ; 

“*Buat (which becometh women professing 
godliness) with good works.’ 

**She was careful not to read— 

‘*** Likewise ye wives be in subjection to your 
own husbands ; that if any obey not the word 


they also without the word be won by the con- , 


versation of the wives.’ 
“And again— 


***And I John saw the holy city, new Jeru- 
salem, coming down from God out of heaven, 
prepared as a bride adorned for her husband.’ 

“St. John must have been in the habit of see- 
ing very different women from Mrs. Grout, 
methinks, that he should compare the holy city 
to them.” 

**Mrs. Grout was seen the next Sabbath with 
a crucified smile on her face, and her bonnet 
trimmed.’’ 


“I think every wife ought to make herself | 


as beautiful as she can, to please her husband, 
more than any one,”’ I said, looking at Barby’s 
sweet face and her neat dress, where every fold 
seemed nestled in just the right place. 

“Idotoo. Why, Harry says he would rather 
see a ship without a sail than me without a 
collar.’’ 

“But to return to Mrs. Grout and I. I was 
to tell you of our first trouble. One time ma 
and I had domestic gingham dresses just alike. 


| form it. 


| They s were really handsome, with bars of green, 


| red, blue, and brown’”’— 


“Yes, ma sent me one. But do jook, Barby, 
at the men in the orchards pieking apples ; they 
jook just like squirrels—and that stream. Qb, 
how lovely! See, there is the Jittle lake we 


| christened Narcissus jong ago. Surely, some 


beautiful being must have dissolved in tearsto 
Then its grassy frame and bending 
willows—but go op with your story.” 

“I believe, now, you are so in love with the 
old valley that you are dreaming and not listen 
ing,’’ said Barby, sending another stone toa 
new home far below. 

**Oh, yes, 1’m listening and anxious to know 
what you and Mrs. Grout could quarre) about, 
You were speaking of the dresses ; 1 have mine 
pieced in a guilt now. I always admired it.” 

“They looked so much like worsted goods 
that ma put some silk fringe that she had in the 
house on her cape. The first time I wore my 
dress 1 wore ma’s cape, just for fun, and went 
to Mr. Grout’s. The birds sang their sweetest 
that day, it seemed to me ; they flew about the 
hedges getting ready for housekeeping, I sus 
pect ; for now and then one was seen witha 
tiny stick or bit of wool in their conning beaks, 
and they were very sociable. The rabbits were 
tame, too, 1 thought ; they sat up so straight 
and winked their bead-eyes until) 1 came almost 
near enough to lay my hand upon them, then 
they playfully leaped off as though wishings 
game of hide and seek. The flowers—spring’s 
first offerings—star-eyed daisies and gay dai 
delions ; the dear, wild blue and white forget- 
me-nots, with their sweet little faeces searce 
above the sod—modest beanties ; in short 1 was 
very happy, and sang with a fall heart 

“*The world is full of beauty 
When the heart is full of love.’ 

The seeret of the whole, I think, was, I was 
trying to live for my Saviour; everything 
seemed to speak of him. I had just had a long 
talk with our dear mother, and was refreshed 
and strengthened, as I ever was, she made reli- 
gion such a pleasant path. Mrs. Grout’s door 
stood open. I’ve no doubt her sanctimonious 
ear was disturbed with my song; she thought 
one ought always to sing Psalms and hymns. 
Her lips were set in a determined way; as 1 
entered she motioned to a chair by her side. 

‘“«* Where are the girls?’ I ventured to ask. 

‘“** They are up stairs,’ she replied, solemnly. 
I afterwards learned from Sarah, sent there at 
my approach. 

“««But my dear Bar-ba-ray’—everybody else, 
pa and ma, too, called me Barby—‘I wish to 
talk with you before you see them. You have 
another new dress, I see.’ 

**¥es. But why do yon say another | 
asked, smiling. ‘I’ve not had one in a long 
time. Isn’t this pretty gingham? I believe! 


will wear it to church next Sabbath.’ 
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“A heavy sigh. A rolling upward of the. through the gate; but I did not stop until I 


eyes. A folding of the saintly hands. 

“Qh, yes, it is pretty. It does not seem 
but a short time since you asked me the same 
question about your blue merino.’ Another 
long-drawn sigh. . 

“*Why, that was way last fall. I have worn 
itall winter.’ I laughed aloud. 

“She stroked my shoulder gently, then took 
a bit of fringe in her fingers. 

“*Of what use is this fringe?’ she asked, in 
her deliberate way of ta’king. 


“«*To make it look pretty, Isuppose. Ma put | 


it on because the gingham looked so like de- 
Jaine,’ I answered, suppressing another laugh. 


“<Did you ever think how many Bibles this | 


would buy to send to the poor heathen’’ Sigh. 
“T shook my head. 

“‘And that those Bibles might save many 
souls?’ Distressing sigh. 
“T made no answer. 

very serious. 
“*My dear Bar-ba-ray, I was so distressed 


yesterday to see that your father did not, I sup- | 


pose could not, give anything to the Bible So- 
ciety, and I felt that it need not be soif you 
and your mother were less extravagant. I fear 
the work of grace is not very deep in your 
heart. I wish you would think of this.’ 

“I flushed. She sighed. I choked. She put 
her arm around me. I threw it off and sprang 
to my feet. My words came quick. 


“*Mrs. Grout, how much did you give to the | 


Bible Society ?’ 
“We gave three dollars; a dollar apiece for 


Mr. Grout and I, and fifty cents apiece for the 


girls.’ 

“*Oh, indeed! is that all? Perhaps you did 
not know that there was a county meeting on 
Saturday, that pa, ma, and I went, and pa 
made us all life members, notwithstanding our 
extravagance.’ 

““T stepped to the door. 

“*Bar-ba-ray !’ 

“* No, don’t say anything more to me on the 
subject of religion, until you look into your 
own heart and see how miserable you are mak- 
ing your husband and children. They are un- 
happy ali the time when near you. No, I do 
not beliéve in your long-faced, gloomy, moody 
religion. I believe God wants us to be happy 
and cheerful, and enjoy all the beautiful things 
he has made. He looked upon the work of his 
hands and saw it was good. Why, what did 
he make the flowers for, if not for us to love? 
I’m glad I hav’n’t such a mother as you are; 
Inever couid be a Christian. 1 had hoped I 
was trying to be one, and was going to talk 
with Sarah about it this afternoon; but you 
drive all the light, love, and goodness out of 
my heart.’ Here I burst out crying, and started 
torun. I heard another. 

“** Bar-ba-ray,’ and ‘O Barby,’ from an upper 
Window. I saw Sarah beckoning as I passed 


Subject was getting | 


| beautiful. 


| reached home and ma. One look at her pleas- 
| ant face seemed toset meall right. I knelt by 
| her side, and told her how nauglty I had been 
| to Mrs. Grout. She just hugged me tight, and 
| said, in her soothing way :— 
| ‘**Striving for the better life is always a bat- 
| tle with self; when we think we are strongest 
| we are weakest. You had better not go to 
| Mrs. Grout’s again soon; she means well, but 
does not seem the one to teach you.’ 
| “J thought I never would go again; but that 
very evening Mrs. Grout came to our house 
| and apologized, and Sarah begged so hard, that 
| 1 did go occasionally, until Harry’s family 
moved intu our valley. We got acquainted 
right away. Mrs. Grout called Harry ‘fast,’ 
| and désstpated, for no other reason only that he 
| was particular about his dress and drove nice 
| horses. She warned me to beware, and went 
whining to ma about it, wanting to know if 
| she knew ‘how Bar-ba-ray was going on.’ 
‘‘Ma assured her she did; that 1 confided in 
her, and she could trust me. Mrs. Grout for- 
| bade Sarah going to our house, 1 was so wild. 
Now, in a word, I’il tell you the conclusion. 
| Before 1 was married Sarah ran away with a 
miserable tramp; and since we came to our 
home on this side of the valley the younger 
daughter did the same thing, only she has mar- 
ried a worthy young man. It was no wonder 
they ran away ; Mrs. Grout would not let them 
have company at home with any comfort. I 
have not seen Mrs. Grout since I was married 
| to speak to her ; but I am told she sits at home 
like a nun, saying prayers the most of the time, 
and wondering at God’s dealing with her, when 


fe 


| she has tried to be such an exemplary mother.”’ 


Barby rose and climbed higher upon the 
rocks. ‘‘Come up here,” she said, “‘and catch 
this beautiful sunset ; then we must go or Harry 
will be climbing the long hill after us, and he’s 
tired, I know.”’ 

There we stood. The sun had set in the 
valley, but the hills were still tipped with the 
golden beams ; the clouds lay in piles of amber 
and purple, they seemed a rainbow promise of 
the return on the morrow of the god of day. 

“‘T believe,” said Barby, thoughtfully, ‘ meet- 
ing with such a character as Mrs. Grout has 
given me a greater appreciation of all things 
Perhaps I should -pity, instead of 
condemn, one who goes through a long life and 
loses so much.”’ 


“Yes, pity,” I replied. “One must have a 


| Narrow soul to live here and not be touched by 


God’s pictures hung on nature’s watls.”’ 








i 
HE is not wise who is not wise for himself. 
InDustry is fortune’s right hand ; frugality 

her left. 


CONTENT the stomach, and the stomach will 
content you. 
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MY AUNT ETHEL’S SECRET. 


BY L. BR. L. 





“*Tis better to have loved and lost, than 
never to have loved at ali.”’ I looked upas I 


read the sentiment so often quoted, for I felt | 
' mute testimonial of her grief. 
| at that moment to throw myself in her arms 


sure that I heard a sigh from the quiet corner 
where my Aunt Ethel sat in her usual place. 


‘Tennyson is my favorite poet, and her sympa- | 


thy with my tastes made me pause in my occu- 
pation of reading aloud to Aunt Ethel the ex- 
quisite “In Memoriam.”” She met my gaze 
with a sad smile curving the lips that had never 
learned to purse up like those of most maiden 
aunts of my acquaintance. 

Dear Aunt Ethel! far back in my childhood 
I remembered her as the same quiet little fig- 
ure in the same place in my father’s cosey little 
back parlor. A face pure in its expression as 
that of a ‘‘Madonna”’ that hung on the wall 
opposite; the shining braids of auburn hair 
fulded smoothly away from her white brow. 
Very calm and gentle seemed that lovely face, 


and yet the earnest, almost mournful expres- | 
sion of the soft, brown eyes told of past sor- | 


rows, and seemed ever gazing backward upon 
a vista of woe. How often I, a romantic gir] 
of fifteen, pondered on the shadows that lay in 
their dark depths! 

This evening my aunt and 1 were alone. My 
sisters, Louise and Evelyn, had gone out with 
brother Fred, and Aunt Ethel said, in her low, 
even tones, ‘‘ Now, Lola, dear, we will have a 
quiet evening, all to ourselves.’’ I loved those 
quiet evenings, for I was a strange child, whom 
nooneever could understand, or I thought (with 
some egotism, I fear,) appreciate. My sisters 
called me “odd,” and my mother always sighed 
over my ‘“‘romantic ideas,’’ and I never felt 
really comfortable or happy unless I was with 
Aunt Ethel. She invariably ‘‘ took up’’ for me, 
as Fred said, much to my sister’s annoyance at 
his slang terms. 


Her embroidery lay for once idly in her bas- | 


ket, and Aunt Ethel sat in a reverie for a few 
moments. Of what was she thinking with that 
far-away expression on her face. Could the 
sentiment I had just read have anything to do 
with her thoughts? After awhile I went to 
her side, and, kneeling down before her, looked 
up into her eyes. She took my hands in her 
own and said, in a sad tone, ‘‘ Lola, do not read 


such sentiments, they are false; though, as | 


Tennyson expresses them, very beautiful.” 
“Why, Aunt Ethel!’ Lexclaimed, almost in- 
dignantly ; “surely you are only teasing me. It 


is better to cherish the memories of a lost love | 


than to go through life unloving and unloved.” 

“No, no, Lola,’’ and her voice was full of 
pain, ‘‘thereis nothing in life so utterly wretch- 
ed asa heart bereft of ail that had made its joy 
and brightness.’’ I looked at my aunt in amaze- 
ment; in all my life I had never seen her so 











strangely moved. ‘‘ Lost, lost !’’ she murmured, 
as if forgetting my presence. ‘Cecil, how bit. 
ter is my fate, living, yet lost to me forever!” 

I sat very quietly holding her hands in my 


| own, and essaying to comfort her in my child. 


ish fashion by softly kissing the taper fingers 
that were clasping and unclasping themse ives, 
How I longed 


and implore her to tell me the history of the 
past! That evening was a new episode in my 
life. I felt intuitively that nothing must be 
said upon a subject that had brought up memo- 
ries that Aunt Ethel seemed struggling daily 
and hourly to forget. 

My home at Longwood was a very pleasant 
one; every luxury and comfort that loving 
hearts could devise was scattered profusely 
around me. And I often thought my sisters 
were perfect paragons of ingratitude in their 
eternal regrets at being buried alive in sucha 
duil, stupid old place, as they termed our beaa- 
tiful home. I loved Aunt Ethel and her quiet 
ways far better than their gay company and 
worldly pleasures. 

No change of any note occurred until my 
seventeenth year; when Aunt Ethel, whose 
health had for a long time seemed declining, 
appeared rapidly growing worse. It was difi- 
cult to tell what ailed her, and yet I felt sure 
some secret trouble was wearing out her life. 
I had been, when not engaged in my dutiesin 
the school-room, her constant companion, and 
I watched with anxiety the deep-seated melan- 
choly that preyed upon her mind. Sometimes 
she would spend long hours in reveries that 
were not calculated to arouse her mind to cheer- 
ful activity. What could it be? And yet the 
mystery remained unsolved. It was at last de- 
cided that I should accompany her South, in 
hopes that a change of climate and scene would 
restore her to health. Apart from my affee- 
tionate solicitude, this was a delightful project, 
for I had long loved the south-land, and the 
prospect of revelling in its balmy breezes gave 
me unalloyed pleasure. 

Before going to Havanna, where we intended 
spending the winter, we stopped for a month 
in New Orleans. How I love the memory of 
those bright days! It was all so new, and the 
Parisian customs of the people, so different 
from the old formality of my northern home, 
delighted me. Each hour brought some new 
pleasure. Sometimes a drive down the “Shell 
Road,”’ just outside the city, where one meets 
in the dashing equipages the élite of a city de 
voted to pleasure and gayety ; and, again, when 
Aunt Ethel felt strong enough, a walk down 
the Boulevard, asthe French call Canal Street. 
One morning in one of our drives, my aunt 
complained of fatigue, and asked me to order 


‘the coachman to stop at the Maison Dorée—a 


ladies’ restaurant, one of the most elegantly- 
finished in a city famous for its almost princely 
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establishments of the kind. 


We entered and | filling the atmosphere with passionate har- 


asked to be shown a private apartment where | mony. One evening I was walking slowly up 
we might have rest and refreshment. It was | and down, alone among so many. The notes 


asmall, luxurious room; the walls were hung 
with curtains of amber-colored satin, and the 
Turkish carpet betrayed no footfall. A cur- 
tain partly looped back with gold cord divided 
the apartment. 

Ihave said it was a ladies’ restaurant, but gen- 
tlemen sometimes entered it, generally accom- 
panied by their fair friends. As we sat waiting 
for the refreshments we had ordered, some one 
ertered from the hall outside. My aunt’s sofa 
was too far back for her to notice the entrance 
of the stranger, but from my seat, near a win- 
dow, I could see him very plainly. He wasa 
man of perhaps forty years, of a somewhat 
nilitary bearing. A noble form, and hand- 
some, English features; a mouth sweet in ex- 
pression asa woman’s. Did these casual meet- 
ings ever strike you as having given birth to 
the poet’s ideal of ‘“‘Coming events casting 
their shadows before?”’ In that brief space of 
five minutes 1 had written on the page of fancy 


; 


| 
| 


of ‘‘Lucia di Lammermoor”’ floated dreamily 
through the charmed air and found an echo in 
my heart. Why, where all was so lovely out- 
wardly, should secret woes fill so many hearts ? 
Ah, I mused, would my fate be different? 
They “who learn in sorrow what they teach 
in song,” had felt the thorns rankling in the 
Jaurei wreath. 

In a pause of my walk I noticed near me the 


| stranger who had so interested me at the Mai- 


| 


a romance for the stranger who sat so uncon- 
| portrait of my Aunt Ethel taken in her youth. 


scious of such an unpardonable liberty. 

“There,’”’? I mused, “sits Aunt Ethel, with 
the shadows of human suffering enveloping her 
fair face and figure, and there sits my unknown 
hero, musing as he ruthlessly gnawed at the 
corners Of his moustache—that unmistakable 
sign of a@ man in trouble. How delightful it 
would be to find in him the ideal of Aunt Ethel! 
Ske was so very lonely with the violets of even 
thirty spring-times breathing around her.”’ 

While 1 was engaged in my Castle Espagna 
the waiter entered, to whom the gentleman ad- 
dressed a remark, though in so low a tone that 
Idid not hear the words. I happened to glance 
at Aunt Ethel, and was alarmed by the gray 
pallor that had settled over her face. Ihastened 
to her side and asked what had made her ill. 
“Lola,”’ she moaned, “take me away; it was 
his voice.’’ My castle loomed up an edifice of 
fair proportions; here was the mystery re- 
vealed, and I looked again into the inner apart- 
ment, but the stranger had left it. With a 
prayer in my heart that, in some way connect- 
ed with him, the roses would again bleom on 
my aunt’s pale cheek, I followed her out into 
the carriage. 

The St. Charles was filled with guests that 
winter, but I devoted my time almost exclu- 
sively to the dear invalid, who so unselfishly 
insisted that I should not seclude myself en- 
tirely from the pleasures so alluring to youth. 
Sometimes, after arranging her pillows and 
adding a few touches that go so far toward the 


son Dorée. As the moonlight fell on the spot 
where he sat, I could see the unmistakable 
marks of care on fis expressive features—a 
look of settled ennut and lack of interest for 
the scene so fascinating to all around him, told 
of a heart that had lost all enjoyment in life’s 
pleasures. What had he to do with Aunt 
Ethel’s trouble? Surely, I thought, these two 
people have “loved and lost’’—can it be each 
other? 

That night, while undressing, I missed from 
my chatelaine a smal! locket containing the 


I had prized it highly, and regretted its loss 
very deeply ; but I tried to find comfort in the 
hope that on the morrow some oneAvyould find 
it and bring it to me. 

The next evening found meagain in my usual 
resort, and the bright, joyous groups seemed 
as full of life and happiness; and D’Albert’s 
music filled the air with its old harmony. As 
I stood thinking my own strange fancies, a 
hand was laid on my arm, and, looking up 
with a start, I met the gaze of my unknown 
friend (for such I had begun to regard him). 
He seemed slightly agitated, and, begging par- 
don for his familiarity, asked leave to join me 
for a few moments. Wondering at his strange 


_ conduct, I bowed an assent. 


| to be my lost miniature. 
| evening after you had left the piazza, lying 


After we had wandered a short distance from 
the others, he drew from his vest pocket, and 
laid in my hand, a small package that proved 
*T found this last 


| where I saw you standing. Tell me,” he said, 


in a voice of deep emotion, ‘‘ how you came in 
possession of it?’’ 
I confess I was startled out of the “ease of 


' manner,” so highly recommended by a young 
| lady’s governess. “It is my aunt’s,”’ I replied, 


‘“‘and Iam very grateful to you for finding it. 
But what interest can it possess for you?” 
A spasm of some hidden feeling seemed con- 


_yulsing his features as he replied, “It is the 
| portrait of one who was all the world to me. 


comfort of an invalid, I would leave her, to wan- | 
der down into the parlors. The piazza opposite | 


the Academy of Music was my favorite resort. | 


Here, while a southern moon lit up with silvery 
radiance the groups of gayly-dressed prome- 
naders, a band played choice arias from operas, 





! 


Ethel, my wife, why have I lost you?” 
I drew further away from the man, who, I 
felt sure, was a monomaniac, and replied, very 


| gently, “‘No, my dear sir, you are mistaken ; 


| 


my Aunt Ethel was never married.” 


‘Listen! I will tell you my history. The 





—— 
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lady was, and is still, my wife, though ten | 


years have passed since we parted.” 

A light broke upon my mind. I believed I 
had obtained a clue to the mystery. The 
stranger, seeing his words had made an im- 
pression om my mind, led me to a seat, and, 
sitting down near me, began his narrative :— 

‘* Twelve years ago I, Cecil Grey’’ (I started 
involuntarily, for l remembered Aunt Ethel’s 
’ emotion and the name), “left England, the 
home of my ancestors, to try my fortune where 
it could more easily be won. Here in America 
I soon found great advantages. Being a scion 
of an old English family, 1 soon gained admit- 
tance into the first families of B——. Ata 
ball given in honor of seme foreign ambassa- 
dor, I first met Ethel Clare. You, who know 
her, know that with beauty of person she also 
possessed every quality of heart and mind that 
could win the love and esteem of all. 
no opportunity of meeting her, and soon found 


‘that my affection was reciprocated. A sister’s | 


influence had, I believe, kept me free from the 
faults that so often dim the honor of manhood, 


and I gave to Ethel a heart true and devoted. | 
I can almost feel again the delicious thrill of | 


joy that filled my soul as she murmured, ‘ Cecil, 
I love you!’ Ah, those hours were too bright 
to last! How often since, while the sea-gulls 
shrieked above me, have I vainly wished that 
I could have found a grave beneath them e’er 
every hope of my life faded, and left nothing 
but the bitterness of death !”’ 

He paused, too much agitated to proceed, 


and I awaited anxiously to hear the end of | 


this “romance of real life.’’ 
‘‘We were married, and for a few months all 
wore the roseate hue of youthful love. Ethel 


had one fault, though so perfect seemed her | 
character that it was seldom noticed. She was | 


jealous. Several times before our marriage 
this evil trait was displayed, but it only seemed 
a proof of her love forme. Oh, what misery 
that one error has given us both! About three 
months after our marriage, business called me 
away from B , and, leaving my Ethel in 
the care of a mutual friend, I left, promising 
to return as speedily as possible. Ah, that 
last farewell, how well do I remember it! 
Ethel, tearful and sad, said, in a mournful 
tone, ‘ Cecil, do not be gone long; I have such 
miserable presentiments.’ 

‘It was the last time I ever saw her. While 
in C———, the place where my business duties 
called me, I met an old friend, who, with his 
sister, a lovely girl of seventeen, had just 
arrived from England. 
Leslie in my college days at Oxford, and, of 








course, the meeting was a pleasant one to | 


both. One evening we had arranged to go to- 


gether to the opera ; but Philip, feeling too ill | 
to go, gave his sister into my care, and we | 


were soon seated in a box near the stage. A 
new baritone was announced on the bills, and 


I Jost | 


I had known Philip | 


the house was crowded to overflowing. I m 
| member feeling regret that my wife could not 
| enjoy the music with me. Ada Leslie was 
| very lovely, an English blonde, with a pure, 
| sweet expression. She often looked at me with 

a grateful smile. How little did I dream of 
| the eyes that were viewing the scene in a far 
| different light! 

“In a few days I left the city, having con. 
cluded my business duties, and gladly began 
my homeward journey. © Arriving at the house 
where I had left my wife, I entered the parior, 
but no Ethel greeted me. Mrs. Bromlee met 
me, and seemed surprised that I came alone, 
‘Your wife went to C with a friend a 
few days ago, but she left a note for you,’ she 
said. I walked to the window to read it, and 
my heart almost ceased its throbbing as I read 
these words. I have never forgotten them; 
they seem burnt into my memory :— 

***Cecil Grey, I know too well your treach. 
ery, and from the moment of its discovery will 
| have ceased to be your wife, but in name. God 
| forgive you! as I pray some day to be able to 
| do. Do not try to plead excuses for your con 
duct; it will be useless. I will return to my 
brother, and seek refuge from a man whio has 
lost all sense of honor. Farewell, Cecil, for 
| ever!’ 
| “This was all. Great God—forever! hh 
| that moment anger, fierce and passionate, mit- 
| gled with the deep sorrow that filled my sonal. 

No, I would not stoop to explanation. Sh 
| had gone without wishing any, and if sud 
| miserable jealousy were to mar our whok 
lives, it were better to part. It would be use 
| less to tell you of the long, long hours o 
weariness that I have spent since. Once, ina 
| moment of despairing love, 1 wrote; but th 
letier was returned to me unopened. I left 
| the spot that had become hateful to me, and 
| strove among new scenes to find forgetfulness. 
| 
| 








How worse than folly! Forget the being whose 
image must live when all else has faded! 
Sometimes I have determined to go to her ant 
tell her all, but pride forbade me. I do not 
know where she is now. How strange that 
one so gentle and loving should have been # 
firm in her resentment as not even to speak of 
her husband, as doubtless she has ignored the 
fact of her marriage, since you, her niece, never 
| knew it.” 

“OQ Mr. Grey!’ I said, unable to remain 
| quiet longer, “‘ Aunt Ethel loves you still. | 
believe the struggle between that love and 
what she has considered wounded pride i 
slowly killing her.”’ 

‘Do not mock me with idle hopes,’ he re 
plied, “for it would be cruel.” f 
‘She is here, and you shall see her, to-mor 
row, as soon as possible,’’ 1 replied, and a new 
joy filled my heart. 
I told Cecil Grey of the deep, untold suffer 
| ing of one whose love had outlived years of 
absence. Can | tell you how anxiqusly aud 
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impatiently I awaited the result of my plan? 
No one but a warm-hearted, impulsive being | 
ean imagine my feelings as I watched the 
slumbers of my Aunt Ethel that night. 

The next day we took our accustomed drive, | 
and again stopped at the Muison Dorée. I | 
had arranged that the long-parted husband | 
and wife should meet in the little garden be- | 
hind the house. After walking up and down 
the walk for some time, 1 went back on a pre- 
tended search, leaving Aunt Ethel alone. Af- 
ter an absence of an hour, I returned. Did 
my eyes derceive me? Surely that bright face 
on which the shy, rosy blushes of happiness 
came and went, and the eyes dewy with love’s 
own light, could not be those of my pale, sad 
Aunt Ethel. Mr. Grey held out his hand to 
me as I approached, and said, while a smile 
illumined his handsome features, ‘‘ Lola, we 
owe our happiness to you. God reward and 
bless you!”’ 

We live in a Southern home to-day, for my 
home is with Colonel Grey and his beautiful 
wife. The past and its errors are forgotten, 
and not a shadow of distrust ever darkens 
their lives. The magnolia blossoms fill the 
air with delicious perfume and fall in snowy | 
clouds on the velvet turf, where, for the last | 
hour, I have sat, telling you the trials of those 
who will read together some day My Aunt 
Ethel’s Secret. | 


—>eS 
THE LIGHT-HOUSE KEEPER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY THEO. D. C. MILLER, M.D. 








THE light-house keeper was old and weak, 
And the night was dark and drear; 

The winter breezes were chill and bleak, 
And a fearful storm was near. 

_The lights were out, and no help at hand, 
And the poor old man could see 

The sails so white, as they neared the land, 
From over the foam-capped sea. 

There were hidden rocks off wrecker’s cave, 
And the dark-browed men were there; 

Who gazed with joy on each storm-lashed wave 
And the ships they hoped to snare. 

The winds grew fierce, and their false lights shone 
Far over the angry sea; 

The weird shades crept o’er their eyrie lone, 
While they drank and danced in glee. 


The old keeper’s eyes were dim with tears 
As the false light shone afar ; 

Each flash of lightning awoke his fears, 
For nearer came sails and spar. 

With a sigh he turned from the cruel sight, 
And his heart with grief was sore: 

For wrecks and sorrow would come that night, 
And dear ones would meet no more. 


A step, and the old door.opens wide, 
And a maiden, sweet and fair, 

The keeper's daughter, is by his side; 
Then on, like a flash, up stair. 

With eyes of fire, and a firm, strong hand, 
She runs up the lanterns three : 

Then falls in a faint—while on to land 
The ships come safe o’er the sea, 


TWO FACES. 

In the days of the ancient Romans, Janus 
was considered the wisest sovereign of his time. 
This Pagan deity with two faces was gifted 
with the knowledge of what was past and what 
was to come. We all know that the Latins 
gave him the epithets of Biceps, Bifrons, and 
Biformis. He had the power of opening and 
shutting everything in the universe; he was 
the arbiter of peace and war, and keeper of the 
door of Heaven. And, like Janus, we also 
have two faces; but it is seldom that our face 
to the world pictures our hidden thoughts and 
emotions. We think that no one can see the 
impress of our disposition upon our face, but, 
disguise it as we may with the mask of any ex- 
pression that we choose the world should know 
us by, in some unguarded moment, in an in- 
stant, like a flash of light, the hidden spirit of 
our life is revealed in illuminated characters. 
The movement of an eyelid, the smile, the 
arching of the eyebrows, the flash of the eye, 
the tightly-drawn lip, all have a character that 
can be deciphered by any one who is conversant 
with the expression of disposition in the coun- 
tenance. The reason that we all wear masks 
for our faces is this: that some people dare not 
allow themselves to be seen in their true light, 
or, in other words, open the windows of the soul 
that the curious may look into their hearts ; 
and others will not reveal to the many sneering 
hypocrites of the world the purity and holiness 
of their spirit, which communes in seeret with 
God. They will not pray at all the street cor- 
| ners, to be seen by the gaping crowd. Thus it 
| is that we have two faces, one for the world and 
one for heaven. JEAN SCOTT. 
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THE river-rain is falling, 
Hark! its soft pitapat: 

See slimy seaweeds lolling 
In Cynthia’s slanting track. 


Bright beady cycles glisten 
From dark, mysterious caves, 

While spirit-phantoms listen 
Where silken lashes lave. 


One, two, and three, how quickly 
Drop comrade drop succeeds! 
And sheeted vapor thickly 
Each avenue impedes. 


Sharply in yonder temple 
The clever life-clock clicks; 
Minutes when rosaries tremble 
On whispering lotus-lips. 


Unfold, blue-veined nepenthe, 
Thine eyelid to the cloud, 

Wherein is signet sent thee, 
Set in a crown of gold. 


So shall the world delight thee, 
As sunbeam after shower 

Shines sevenfold more brightly 
On forest, field, and flower. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


DISH D'OYLEY. 
THE d’Oyley is shown in a reduced size in 
Fig. 1. The border is shown in the full size in 
Fig. 2. The plain part of the d’Oyley is of 


Irish linen. The size can be varied to suit the | 
dishes for which the d’Oyleys are required. The | 


materials are waved braid the size shown in 
design, crochet cotton No. 30, steel crochet hvok. 


of braid, 9 chain, 1 single into the next point 
| of braid, 4 chain, cross to next point of braid 
of 2d star, 4 chain, 1 single in the centre of last 
| 9 chain, 3 chain, 1 single into next point. 
Work at the back of next point the same as 
for last star, 6 chain, 1 single in the 3d of 1st9 
chain, 3 chain, 1 single into the next point of 


Fold and sew into shape the stars to the ex- | 


act form and size shown in Fig. 2. Make as 


many as are needed for the d’Oyley. For the | 
centre of star, crochet 1 double in a point of | 


braid, 3 chain; repeat 3 times more. Cut out 


a paper of the size you wish the d’Oyley made, | 
and place the stars upon it at the distances | 
shown in Fig. 2. Place the edge braids on the 
paper, and work as follows, with the exception | 


that you must accommodate the shape by more 


or less chain stitches here and there, so as to | 


make the work lie flat: 1 double in the right- 


hand short point of star that is folded over, 4 | 


chain, 1 single into 1st point of edge braid, * 
4 chain, 1 single in next point of edge braid, 3 
chain, 1 single into a point of edge and next 
point of star together, 4 chain, 1 single into the 
next point of star and point of edge together, 
3 chain, 1 single into the next point of edge 
braid, 3 chain, 1 single into the next point of 


edge braid, 3 chain, 1 single into short point of | 
star, work across the back of this point and next | 


point of star with a chain, then work to the 
top of 2d point, twist the cotton twice around 
the hook, insert the hook into the opposite 
point of next star. Work off the loops on the 
hook downwards ; work 1 single into the point 


i , E ¢ 

edge braid. Repeat from * for the entire 
length. Work the other side of edge the same 
as last, omitting the work between the stars. 
After working the 9 chain, work up the lasté 
stitches with 6 single, 6 chain, cross to next 
star, work up with 6 single in successive 
stitches, then continue for the length. 





_—— 
~ 





CROCHET STAYS FOR CHILDREN 
FROM ONE TO TWO YEARS. 
THESE stays are worked with Knitting cot- 
ton over white piping cord. Begin at the bot- 


tom with a chain of 270 stitches, about 2 
inches long. Work 40 rows, taking up the 





back thread of the previous row, and put 
ting in 1 chain stitch at the end of each row 
before you turn the work. In the Ist 9 rows, 
in order to form the gores, take off as fol- 
lows: In the 24 row, pass over the 100th and 
111th, the 160th and 171st stitches, and repeat 
this every other row, decreasing 1 stitch fur- 
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ther from the end each time. In the 38th row 
begin to increase by working 2 stitches on the 
103d and the 147th stitches. Repeat this in- 
crease every Other row4times. From the 41st 
row, work 58 stitches at each end for the backs, 
leaving the middle untouched. Work 14 rows, 
taking off 2 stitches every other row on the 
inside to form the armhole. Then work 11 
rews on the front of the stays, decreasing at 
each end for the armhole 15 stitches, 5 stitches 
inthe 1st row, 3in the 3d and 4th row, and 2 
in the remaining rows. Make a chain of 50 
stitches for the sleeve, and work 5 rows; then 
Tchain, turn the work, miss the last of the 7 
chain, work double in the remaining 6 chain, 
and to the end of the row. Increase in the 
same way as in the 6th row by adding 6 chain, 
inthe 7th and 8th row by adding 2, in the 9th 
and 10th by adding 4, in the 11th and 12th by 
alding 6, in the 13th and 14th by adding 5 
Finish the sleeve with a row of double, join it 





around, and sew it into the armhole, observing 


double, beginning at the upper corner of the 
right back, and taking up the front thread, 
whereas the edging is worked on the back 
thread. 1s¢ row. * 2 double with 4 chain be- 
tween on the Ist stitch on which the double 
long treble has been worked, 7 chain, missing 
5 underneath. Repeat from *. 2d row like 
the 1st, observing to work the 2 double on the 
centre stitch of the 7 chain. 3d row. * 2 double, 
with 4 chain between them on the centre stitch 
of the 7 chain, 7 chain, 1 double on the 3d of 
the 7, 2 chain, repeat from *. On the bottom 
of the stays, work 2 rows like the 2d and 3d 
rows. At the bottom of the sleeves, work 2 
rows, as follows: * 2 double with 4 chain be- 
tween them, 4 chain, miss 2, 1 double long 
treble, 4 chain, miss 2, repeat from *, 2d row. 
2 double with 4 chain between them in thie 
double long treble, 7 chain, 1 double on the 3d 
of the 7, 2 chain, repeat from *. Sew on but- 
tons and loops at the back, and rur a colored 
ribbon in the holes around the neck. 


Fig. L 
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that the straight side meets the top of the 
stays. Now work a row of double over the 
cord along the bottom of the stays and down 
the backs. Around the top, work an edging 
as follows: Alternately 1 double long treble, 1 
purl of 5 chain, and 1 double on the 1st of the 
5, missing 2 underneath. Then work the 
border below the edging on the same row of 





— 


SWINGING HAMMOCK (NETTING). 

THESE hammocks are being introduced in 
rooms, verandahs, and arbors, and are made 
as follows: A special netting needle, shaped 
out of a thin, smooth piece of wood, a mesh 
eight and a half inches broad, and a quantity 
of sufficiently thick string, are required for the 
netting. Every knot is ornamented with a 
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tuft of scarlet wools; several ends of wool, 
each two inches long, are placed within the 
knot before it is drawn up, and then wool and 
string are drawn up together. A cylindrical 
piece of wood an inch and a half in diameter 
is threaded through the first row of netting the 
short way of the work, and at the long way a 


Fig. 2 





thick cord or rope is threaded through every 
stitch. This rope is arranged in loops at each 
corner of the netting, and serves for hanging 
up the hammock. The netting may vary, of 
course, in size, but always retains its oblong 
form. 


-o 
>> 


CHILD’S CROCHET BIB. 


Tuts bib is worked in ribbed crochet as 
follows : Begin at the bottom with a chain of 162 
stitches, and work 1st row: *1 double on each 








of the 1st 10 foundation stitches, miss 2, work 
10 double, then 3 double on the next stitch, 


repeat from * 6 times, 1 chain, and turn the 


work. 2d row. (Take up the back thread 


throughout the work) 9 double, * miss 2, 10 
double, 3 double on the next stitch, 10 double, 
| repeat from * 5 times, 9 double on the last 
|9 double of the previous row, 1 chain, and 
turn the work. 3d. 10th row like the 2d row, 
| decreasing 1 stiteh every row in the 2 end 
points. At the end of the 10th row, make 11 
chain for a new point, ang turn the work. 
11th. Miss the 1st of the 11 chain and work 10 
double, miss 2, and proceed as above. At the 
end of the 11th row, begin another point to 








= = 


——— aS 
Vase for Flowers. 


correspond with that on the other side. Work 
on in this way 80 rows, then, leaving the 4 mid- 
dle points untouched, work 21 rows more on 
each side, making points towards the middle as 
well as on the outside. 

Work an edging to trim the bib, as follows: 
2 rows of chain scallops one above the other. 





| 3d. Small points of 4 chain, miss the last of the 
| 4, and work 1 slip stitch, 1 treble, 1 double 


into the other 3. The 4 middle points at the 


| top of the work are turned down and —_ 
‘to the work to form a slope for the neck. 
| Strings and loops are fastened on the bib. 





i 


VASE FOR FLOWERS. 
THE vase is of glass, ornamented with fern- 
leaves stuck on and varnished. 
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BAG FOR BATHING-DRESS, ETC. 
THE bag is shown closed in Fig. 1, open in 


® fig. 2, and the embroidery stripe for it is given | 


jn Fig. 3. The outside is of holland, orna- 


Fig. 1. 





mented with stripes of red braid, on which the 
design shown in Fig. 3 is worked with black 
} ad white Andalusian wool. The outer edges 





rig. 2. 





are bound with a wider braid. Between the 
stripes, dots ef scarlet Andalusian wool are 


sists of a strip of holland bound with braid, 
and dotted with red wool. The bag can be 


Worked upon the holland. The handle con- | 


made of any size. It can be lined with mack- 
| intosh material, and over this a holland cover- 
| ing, edged with braid, and ornamented with a 
| crochet trimming, is placed. The mode of 
placing the pockets and flap and drawing of 
bag are so clearly shown in the designs that it 
is unnecessary to give a further description of 
them. The bag is very suitable for a sponge- 
bag, if made in a small size. 


Serer 
COLLAR AND CUFF BOX. 


Tus box is arranged to contain cuffs and 
coilars ; it has two lids, the deeper one being 
Fig. 1. 














for the collars. It is made of card-board, and 

‘ our model measures nine inches in height and 

eighteen inches in circumference. 
Fig. 2. 


The card- 
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board box is covered with gold paper canvas, | suit the size of the pot. It must be neatly 
which is first worked with chenille in stripes, | lined with colored paper, and covered with a 
Fig. 3. | thin kind of brown paper. Cones, fir-apples, 
| beech-nuts, and acorns are needed: these 

j ua - : : 
OC ~WE should be carefully cleaned with a brush and 


| . 
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| ay 
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A 





according to the designs given in illustrations 
Figs. 3and4. The lids are both ornamented | 
Fig. 4 | 
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in the same style, so that, whichever side the | 
box is turned up, it never looks unsightly. 
Silver canvas can be used instead of gold, if 
preferred. 





water. The separate petals are moistened 
with water, and sewn to the card with a needle 
————~-e—__. and brown silk. Those forming the larger 


parts of the design may be put on. with glue. 

COVER FOR FLOWER.-POT , ; . , 
W y < Ss Te " ; 
(CONE-WORK). hen the work is completed and quite dry. 


paint it over with good dark copal varnish. 
THE foundation is of card-board made to 
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Receipts, Ete. 


MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY. 
(Concluded from May number.) 

Pure Air and Water need hardly be insisted on, as 
their advantages are well known to every one. The 
former is obtained by ventilating the roosting places 
at night, and by giving as much liberty as possible. 
The latter is best afforded by a running stream 
through the yard, however slow the supply may be. 
Whenever water is laid on, a draining-pipe, in the 
form of a half-circle, is easily led across the yard, and 
kept constantly running, with ever so small a stream 
at one end, and a corresponding waste at the other ; 
provided that itis so arranged that the dirt falling 
into it may be daily washed out. 

The Rearing of Young Poultry begins with the 
obtaining of fertilized eggs; to effect which to ad- 
vantage, the cock should not be mated with more 
than five or six hens, though, for edible eggs, he may 
be allowed ten or twelve. Where a breed is to be 
kept up or improved, one to three is the proper num- 
ber: but for all ordinary purposes the above propor- 
tion is not too great. Where a large head of poultry 
is maintained at liberty, there is some difficulty in 
reconciling the cocks to one another: but if the new 
comers are introduced at the moulting season they 
will be allowed to rest in quiet till the season of lay- 
ang, and in the meantime have acquired the right of 
possession over the dunghill as well as generally over 
acertain number of hens. It is, however, better in 
all yards to shut up each cock separately at night 
with the hens to which he is allotted; in that way 
they generally keep distinct, and no undesirable 
crosses are effected. An old cock generally becomes 
vicious, both to his own hens and to his rivals and 
their respective trains; when this is the case he 
should be dismissed as a general nuisance. Whena 
hen is about to sit, she shows her desire by ruffling 
her feathers and “clficking,” wandering about in 


an uneasy manner, and sitting upon any eggs she 


can find, or, failing them, upon the nearest approach 
tothem within her reach. Most hens do not sit till 
April, May, or June, when chickens are easily reared 
without risk. In selecting a good sitter, she should 
be of large size, well feathered, and with short legs. 
The number of eggs which she can cover will vary, 
according to her size, from ten to fifteen. Some peo- 
ple set two hens together, and when the chickens 
come forth give them to one mother, reserving the 
other for a second hateh; and this answers well 
enough in the warm weather or summer: but in the 
spring and winter the heat of the mother’s body is as 
much required by the chickens after they are hatched 
as while in the shell. Hens should be fed directly 
they leave the nest, but it is not a good plan to feed 
them on the nest, since it isa well known fact that 
there is a great advantage in the periodical cooling 
ef the egg for a short time each day, which causes a 
contraction of the air-vessel inside the shell, and con- 
sequent imbibition of fresh air, which isa kind of res- 
piration daily carried on. Those who hatch chickens 
artificially, having discovered this law of nature, re- 
duce the temperature a few degrees every day fora 
Stated time with great advantage, and consequent 
security in hatching. In selecting eggs for setting, 
take the newest; those above a fortnight or three 
weeks are not to be depended on, though sometimes 
they will hatch at the end of double that period. At 
the end of twenty-one days the chick is ready to 
break the egg, and, as a rule, the more completely 
the hen and her brood are left to nature the better. 
VOL. XCII.—36 





Sometimes, however, assistance is required, or the 
chick will fail in its work and die inside the shell. 
When this is suspected, there can be no harm in 
breaking a small hole in the shell, not in the mem- 
brane lining it. If the proper time is arrived, this 
membrane will be free from blood, thin, and almost 
dry; whereas if otherwise, it will appear purple, and 
show minute blood vessels ramifying upon it. In the 
latter case no harm has been done, but patience 
must be exercised, and perhaps on the next day the 
chick will deliver itself, or will then be fit to be de- 
livered, by increasing the fracture little by little, 
and at intervals of two or three hours. Ifthe en is 
a quiet mother, and does not seem uneasy, it is bet- 
ter to leave her chickens with her till all are hatched ; 
but sometimes she bustles about in the most officious 
manner as soon as one comes forth, and if this were 
allowed to remain she would probably destroy all the 
others in her restless endeavors to make much of her 
first bantling. In such a case a warm basket of #ool 
by the fire is the best alternative, where the chickens 
may be placed as they come out until all are hatched. 
In the depth of winter or in the cold of spring arti- 
ficial heat of some kind is required to rear chickens. 
If the chickens look healthy, and their plumage of 
down soon dries and spreads out in a regular man- 
ner, all is well, especially if they run about strongly. 
Do not be in too great a hurry to get them to feed, as 
they require nothing for twenty-four hours, or there- 
abouts. By that time all are generally hatched; on 
returning the first chickens to the hen, and placing 
food before her, she entices them by her peculiar 
“eluck,” and the little things soon begin to eat. 
Crum of bread soaked in milk and water, and mixed 
with chopped egg or curd, is the best thing to begin 
with. Next mix with the bread a little finely-chopped 
meat instead of egg: and at the end of four or five 
days or a week, barley or oatmeal mixed with curds 
will be the best food. A shaliow pan, made on the 
principle of preventing immersion—that is, with sev- 
eral subdivisions on the surface, should be filled with 
water and always kept within reach. After a fort- 
night, or thre® weeks, these chickens may be fed 
upon the same kind of food as that allored to the 
older ones. The management of young ducks is ex- 
actly the same as that of young chickens, excepting 
that they have a desire for water, which should not 
be gratified for the first few days, or they will, in cold 
weather, get the cramp, and die from drowning. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Sheep's-Head Broth.—Get the butcher to split the 
sheep's head into halves, wash these clean, and put 
them into a boiling-pot with two gallons of water ; 
set this on the fire to boil, skim it well, add carrots, 
turnips, onions, leeks, celery, thyme, or winter 
savory, season with pepper and salt, add a pint of 
barley, and allow the whole to keep gently boiling 
by the side of the fire for three hours, adding a little 
water to make up for the deficiency in quantity oc- 
ceasioned by boiling. 

Bread Sauce for a Roast Fowl.—Chop a small 
onion fine, and boil it in a pint of milk for five min- 
utes: then add about ten ounces of crum of bread, 
a bit of butter, pepper, and salt to season; stir the 
whole on the fire for ten minutes, and eat this bread 
sauce with roast fowl or turkey. 

Eqga Sauce for Roast Fowls, etc.—Boil two or three 
eggs for about eight minutes; remove the shells, cut 
up each egg into about ten pieces of equal size, and 
put them into some butter-sauce made as follows: 
Knead two ounces of flour with one ounce and a halt 
of butter; add half a pint of water, pepper and salt 
to season, and stir the sauce on the fire until it be- 
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gins to boil; then mix in the pieces of chopped hard- 
boiled eggs. 

Baked Bullock's Heart.—Wash and wipe the heart, 

cut it into four pieces, season these with pepper and 
salt, chopped thyme, and bay-leaves, add about two 
ounces of dripping, eight onions cut in slices, and 
four parsnips cut also in slices; let all this be placed 
in an earthen pot, with a pint of water, and, the lid 
being put on, set the stew in the oven to bake for 
two hours. 
' Salt Fish with Parsnips.—Salt fish must always be 
well soaked in plenty of cold water the whole of the 
night before it is required for the following day’s 
dinner. The salt fish must be put on to bvil in 
plenty of cold water, without any salt, and, when 
thoroughly done, should be well-drained free from 
any water, and placed on a dish with plenty of well- 
boiled parsnips. Some sauce may be poured over 
the fish, which is to be made as follows: Mix two 
ounces of butter with three ounces of flour, pepper 
and salt, a small glassful of vinegar, and a good half 
pint of water. Stir this on the fire till it boils. A 
few hard-boiled eggs, chopped up and mixed in this 
sauce, would render the dish more acceptable. 

Minced Beef.—Cut into smal! pieces remains of 
cold beef, and gravy reserved from it on the first 
day of its being served should be put in the stew-pan 
with the addition of warm water, some mace, sliced 
eschalot, salt, and black pepper. Let the whole 
simmer gently foran hour. A few minutes before 
it is served, take out the meat and dish it; add to 
the gravy some walnut ketchup, and a little lemon 
juice or walnut pickle. Boil up the gravy once 
more, and, when hot, pour it over the meat. Serve 
it with bread sippets. 

Beef Rissoles.—Mince and season cold beef, and 
flavor it with mushroom or walnut ketchup. Make 
of beef dripping a very thin paste, roll it out in thin 
pieces, about four inches square; enclose in each 
piece some of the mince, in the same way as for 
puffs, cutting each neatly all around; fry them in 
dripping of a very light brown. The paste can 
scarcely be rolled out too thin. 

Minced Veai.—Cut veal from the fillet or shoulder 
into very small dice; put into veal or mutton broth 
with a little mace, white pepper, salt, some lemon- 
peel grated, and a tablespoonful of mushroom ketch- 
up or mushroom powder, rubbed smooth into the 
gravy. Take out some of the gravy when nearly 
done, and, when cool enough, thicken it with flour, 
cream, and a little butter; boil it up with the rest of 


the gravy, and pour it over the meat when done. | 


Garnish with bread sippets. A little lemon-juice 
added to the gravy improves its flavor. 


Scrambled Eggs.—Beat seven or eight eggs quite 


light, and throw them into a clean frying-pan witha | 


small quantity of butter and a little salt. Stir them 
carefully until they are well thickened, and turn 
them out on a hot dish, without permitting any por- 
tion of them to adhere to the frying-pan. This dish 
is excellent with a trimming of stewed tomatoes. 
Lettuce, Dutch Method.—Heat quite hot pork fat 
or butter, add a little vinegar, pepper, and salt, and 
try the tender leaves of lettuce until entirely wilted. 





PRESERVES, ETC. 


Currant and Raspberry, or Currant and Cherry | 


Pudding.—Take equal quantities of raspberries and 
currants, or cherries and currants; line a pudding- 
basin with a suet-crust; stem your fruit; put it into 
the basin with plenty of sugar, but do not put any 
water; cover it with a top crust well fastened on; 
tie a cloth over it, and boil for two hours. 


French Raspberry Tart.—Choose a pint of very 
fine ripe raspberries, either red or white ; stem them, 
| and throw them into a boiling syrup, made with 4 
| quarter of a pound of loaf-sugar and a tablespoontul 
of water; withdraw them immediately from the fire; 
line a tart-dish with a puff-paste rolled as thinly as 
| possible; lay in the fruit and syrup, observing to 
keep the raspberries as whole as possible ; put it into 
a quick oven for twenty minutes; styew more sugar 
over it, and glaze it; or, if to be served cold, pour 
raw cream over it. 

Strawberry Jeliy Cream.—Pick aod pass through 
a fine sieve a pint of very best strawberries, to whieh 
add the juice of a lemon, six ounces of powdered 
sugar, and an ounce and a half of melted isinglass (a 
sufficiency of calve's-feet jelly to set it): put the 
above ingredients into a bowl, keeping its contents 
stirred until upon the point of setting, then stir in 
three parts of a pint of cream, first whipped ; fill your 
mould. 

Fresh Raspberry or Strawberry Cream.—A pint 
and a half of fresh fruit beaten with half a pound of 
loaf-sugar, and the juice of a lemon; stir to it a ping 
and a half of cream, or half that quantity of cream 
and half of new milk, putting the cream first. Beat 
it long till it bears a fine froth, aad put it in glasses 
or in a glass dish. 

An Excellent Way of Preserving Strawhberrie.— 
Select the largest and finest strawberries. Having 
removed the green tops, weigh the strawberries; and 
allow to each pound a pound of the best double-te. 
fined loaf-sugar, finely powdered. Divide the sugar 
| inte two equal portions. Put a layer of strawberries 
into the bottom of a preserving-kettle, and cover 
them with a layer of sugar; then a layer of straw. 
berries; then a layer of sugar; until half the sugar 
isin. Next set the kettle over a moderate fire, and 
let it boil slowly, till all the sugar is melted. Then 
put in, gradually, the remainder of the sugar; and 
after it is all in, let it boil hard for five minutes, tak- 
ing off the scum with a silver spoon: but there will 
be little or no scum if the sugar is of the very best 
quality. Afterwards remove the kettle from the fire, 
and take out the strawberries very carefully ina 
spoon. Spread out the strawberries on large, flat 
dishes, so as not to touch each other, and set them 
immediately in a cold place or on ice. Hang the ket 
tle again on the fire and give the syrup one boil up; 
skimming it, if necessary. Place a fine strainer over 
the top of a mug or pitcher, and pour the syrup 
through it. Then put the strawberries into glass 
jars or tumblers; pour into each an equal portion of 
the syrup. Lay at the top a round piece of white 
paper dipped in brandy. Seal the jars tightly. 

Raspberries may be preserved as above. Also 
large, ripe gooseberries. To each pound of goose 
berries allow a pound and a half of sugar. ‘ 

To Preserve Morello Cherries.—To every pound of 
cherries allow a pound and a quarter of sugar, one 
gill of water. Select ripe cherries, pick off the stalks, 
and reject all that have any blemishes. Boil the 
sugar and water together for five minutes; put in 
the cherries, and boil them for ten minutes, remov- 
ing the scum as it rises. Then turn the fruit, et. 
into a pan, and let it remain until the next day, when 
boil it all again for another ten minutes, and, if ne 
cessary, skim well. Put the cherries into small pots, 
pour over them the syrup, and, when cold, fastel 
| down tightly. 

Cherries, to Preserve in Syrup (very delicious).— 
Four pounds of cherries, three pounds of sugar, one 
pint of white currant juice. Let the cherries bea 
clear and transparent as possible, and perfectly ripe: 

pick off the stalks, and remove the stones, damaging 
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the fruit as little as you can. Make a syrup with the 
above proportion of sugar, mix the cherries with it, 
and boil them for about fifteen minutes, carefully 
skimming them; turn them gently into a pan, and 
let them remain till the next day, then drain the 
cherries on a sieve, and put the syrup and white cur- 
rant juice into the preserving-pan again. Boil these 
together until the syrup is somewhat reduced and 
rather thick, then putin the cherries, and let them 
boil for about five minutes; take them off the fire, 
skim the syrup, put the cherries into small pots or 
wide-mouthed bottles; pour the syrup over, and, 
when quite cold, fasten them down carefully, so that 
the air is quite excluded. 

Strawberries, Preserved in Wine.—To every quart 
bottle allow a quarter of a pound of finely-pounded 
Joaf-sugar; sherry or Madeira. Let the fruit be gath- 
ered in fine weather, and used as soon as picked. 
Have ready some perfectly dry glass bottles, and 
some nice corks or bungs. Pick the stalks from the 
strawberries, drop them into the bottles, sprinkling 
amongst them pounded sugar in the above propor- 
tion, and when the fruit reaches to the neck of the 
bottle, fill up with sherry or Madeira. Cork the bot- 
tles down with new corks, and dip them into melted 
resin. 

Gooseberry Jam, White or Green.—Equal weight 
of fruit and sugar. Select the gooseberries not very 
Tipe, either white or green, and top and tail them. 
‘Boil the sugar with water (allowing half a pint to 
every pound) for about a quarter of an hour, care- 
fully removing the scum as it rises;-then put in the 
gooseberries, and simmer gently till clear and firm; 
try a little of the jam on a plate; if it jellies when 
cold, it is done, and should then be poured into pots. 
When cold, stow away in a dry place. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Apple Marmalade.—Peel and core two pounds of 
sub-acid apples, and put them in an enamelled 
saucepan with one pint of sweet cider, or half a pint 
of pure wine, and one pound of crushed sugar, and 
cook them by a gentle heat three hours, or longer, 
until the fruit is very soft, and then squeeze it first 
through a colander and then through a sieve. If 
not sufficiently sweet, add powdered sugar to suit 
your taste, and put away in jars made air-tight by a 
piece of wet bladder. It is delicious when eaten 
with milk, and still better with cream. 

Cakes for Breakfast or Tea.—Take a quart of flour, 
four egus, a piece of butter the size of an egg, a piece 
of lard the same size; mix the butter and lard well 
in the flour; beat the eggs light in a pint bowl, and 








fill it up with cold milk; then pour it gradually into | 


the flour; add a teaspoonful of salt; work it for 
eight or ten minutes only; cut the dough with a 
knife the size you wish it; roll them into cakes 
about the size of a breakfast plate, and bake in a 
quick oven. 


Queen Pudding.—Soak one pint of bread-erums in 
one pint of milk, beat the yelks of eight eggs and 
whites of four with one cupful of sugar, flavor with 
lemon, add one tablespoonful of butter, and bake. 
Beat the four whites of eggs that were left out with 
acupful of sugar, put it over the pudding as soon as 
baked, and cook it until the meringue is a light 
brown. 


pint and a half of milk, two ounces of butter, sugar 
to taste, grated nutmeg or pounded cinnamon. 
Wash and pick the rice, drain and put it into a 
saucepan with the milk; let it swell gradually, and, 
when tender, pour off the milk; stir in the butter, 


sugar, and nutmeg or cinnamon, and, when the but- | 


| stiffness. 


| around the vase as it will. 


ter is thoroughly melted, and the whole is quite hot, 
serve. After the milk is poured off, be particular 
that the rice does not burn; to prevent this, do not 
cease stirring it. 

Whip Biscuits.—Take the whites of three new-laid 
eggs, and whip them to a very stiff snow froth, then 
add by degrees a quarter of a pound of very finely- 
pounded !oaf-sugar, and a dessertspoonful of the best 
double-distilled rose-water. Drop about half a tea- 
spoonful at a time on writing paper not too near to- 
gether, and bake on a board, as you would merin- 
gues, ina very slow vven with the door open, as they 
should not get brown. You may color half of the 
quantity a pretty pink with extract of cochineal; the 
pink and white biscuits, served in a little pile ona 
lace-edged dessert paper, make a pretty dish for des- 
sert. If the taste of rose-water be not liked, you 
may add any other flavoring instead. 

Indian Fritters.—Three tablespoonfuls of flour, 
boiling water, the yelks of four eggs, the whites of 
two, hot lard or clarified dripping, jam. Put the 
flour into a basin, and pour over it sufficient boiling 
water to make it into a stiff paste, taking care to 
stir and beat it well, to prevent it getting lumpy. 
Leave it a little time to cool, and then break into it 
(without beating them ai first) the yelks of four eggs 
and the whites of two, and stir and beat all well to- 
gether. Have ready some boiling lard or butter; 
drop a dessertspoonful of batter in at a time, and 
fry the fritters of a light brown. They should rise 
so much as to be almost like balls. Serve on a dish, 
with a spoonful of preserve or marmalade dropped 
in between each fritter. This is an excellent dish 
for a hasty addition to dinner, if a guest unexpect- 
edly arrives, it being so easily and quickly made, 
and it is always a great favorite. 





ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWERS. 


IN arranging flowers in tasteful bouquets, the 
more loosely and confused they are arranged the 
better. Crowding is especially to be avoided, and 
to accomplish this a good base of green of different 
varieties is needed to keep the flowers apart. This 
filling up is a very important part in all bouquet- 
making, and the neglect of it is the greatest stum- 
bling-block to the uninitiated. Spiked and drooping 
flowers, with branches and sprays of delicate green, 
are of absolute necessity in giving grace and beauty 
to a vase-bouquet. Flowers of a similar size, form, 
and color ought never to be placed together. Small 
flowers should never be massed together. Large 
flowers, with green leaves or branches, may be used 
to advantage alone; but a judicious contrast of form 
is most effective. Avoid anything like formality or 
A bright tendril or spray of vine can be 
used with good effect, if allowed to wander over and 
Certain flowers assort 
well only in families, and are injured by mixing. 
Of these are balsams, hollyhocks, sweet peas, etc. 
The former produce a very pretty effect if placed 
upon a shallow oval dish upon the centre table. 

No ornament is so appropriate for the dinner-table 
or mantle as a vase of flowers; and, if you expect 
visitors, by all means cut the finest bouquet your 
garden will produce, and place it in the room they 
are to cecupy. It will tell of your regard and affec- 


| tionate thoughtfulness in a more forcible and appro- 
Buttered Rice.—A quarter of a pound of rice, a | 


priate manner than you could find words to express. 
If a small quantity of spirits of camphor is placed in 


| the water contained in the vase, the color and fresh- 


ness of the flowers will remain for a much longer 
period. Thus prepared, we have known flowers to 


| keep a week, and, at the end, look quite fresh and 





bright. 
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A CRY FOR HELP. 
A LETTER which has been published, from the wife 
of a “poor farmer” of Pennsylvania, is a cry of dis- 
tress which will come home to the feelings of many 


overworked wives in ali parts of the country. The 
writer is evidently a well-educated lady, of good en- 
ergies and intentions, oppressed and bewildered by 
the seemingly inevitabie trouvles of her vocation. 
“Tt is,’ she writes, “comparatively easy for fore- 
handed farmers to have comfortable surroundings— 
except in cases where they are too stingy, which is 
worse than being poor—but how poor farmers who 
have to rent land, or well-to-do ones who own theirs, 
even, can make it easier for their wives, when hired 
girls are not to be had for money (to say nothing of 
love), is not so plain. 
rents quite a large farm, so that he is obliged to hire 
aman. We have six cows, a large house, and an 
abundance of fruit. 
hired girl. 
babe. Getting up in the morning at five o'clock, 
milking my share of the cows, getting breakfast, 
baking, scrubbing, skimming milk, lugging it out 
of the cellar, washing milk-pans, washing dishes, 
sweeping, making beds, cooking for three or four 
hungry harvest hands three times a day, beside the 
usual forenoon piece, churning with a machine, if 
his honor the dog was willing, but if not, if cuffs and 
caresses failed to make him do his duty, then churn. 
ing by hand; picking and canning berries and cher- 
ries, and preserving fruit in other ways (and if one 
is a thrifty housewife she wants to put up as many 
cans as her neighbor, who has a couple of hired girls 
to help); children to wash, dress, and feed; baby to 
tend, butter to make—all this and more is a good 
day’s work. Then there is garden to tend, washing, 
ironing, and a multitude of lesser duties, that only 
a farmer’s wife can understand.” And she very 
naturally asks :— 

“Is it any wonder that a woman’s thoughts grow 
bitter, and that her heart aches sometimes as bad] 
as her head and back? And that husband and chil- 
dren come in for sharp words and angry tones from 
the irritable, hard-worked wife and mother? Is it 
any wonder that the wife’s hair is uncombed and her 
morning working dress unchanged for a clean one? 
And the children neglected in both body and soul ? 
When I read some of the rhapsodies on the poetry 
and sublimity of the farmer’s life, I take it that the 
writers have never, or not often, milked three or four 
cows with a crying baby in their lap or sitting be- 
side them in the cow-yard after dusk, when the poor 
little thing ought to be in a warm bed; or worked 
sixteen or seventeen hours a day, until at night they 
have crawled into bed after getting half asleep‘on 
their knees trying to thank the Lord for their hard 
lot, or else sob 
ing limbs, only to be awakened in an hour or two by 
a fretful baby. If we do not have a care, our minds 


enough, but the other infinitely worse. 
up @ paper to read, we feel as though we were com- 
mitting an unpardonable sin, and drop it with a 
guilty look (which would be ludicrous if it was not 
so serious) if our husband happens to come upon us 
suddenly; not because he does not believe in read- 
ing, but for the reason that we know there is other 





For instance, my husband | 


Last summer I couid not get a | 
We had three children, one of them a | 





d themselves to sleep over their ach- | 


able. 


work hard, and I know nobody can help it, yet if a 
little reercation, a good lecture now and then, books 
to read and time to read them, could be sandwiched 
between such toil, then to one farmer’s wife at least 
life would be a ‘thing of beauty and a joy forever.’ ” 


bE 


In a ease like this—and there are many such cases 
—it is evident that both husband and wife are mak- 
ing a serious mistake. Although they are poor, it 
appears that they can afford to procure help enough 
for the work of the farm. The husband “is obliged 
to hire a man,”’ because the farm is a large one; and 
occasionally meals have to be provided for “ three or 
four hungry harvest hands.” Assistance of this sort, 
it is clear, can be found and paid for. If the like 
help is not procured for the work of the house, it is 
because there is not such a sense of its urgent neces. 
sity. We are told, it is true, that “hired giris are 
not to be had for money—to say nothing of love.” 
But this is an error. In any part of the countrya 
housekeeper who is willing to pay sufficient wages 
to her aids, and to treat them kindly (for it is true 
that the “love” as well as the money is needed), can 
get as many gpd assistants as she desires. Can any 
one doubt, that, if this hard-working and well-mean.- 
ing husband had offered to pay the same or nearly 
the same wages for a “ hired girl’ to help his wife as 
he paid for the “ pired man” to lighten his own work, 
he would have found one without difficulty? But 
there was the feeling, of course, that this expense 
would be an extravagance, ane that they could not 
afford it; and so the poor, willing wife sacrificed her- 
selfand her children to what were deemed the he- 
eessities of their position. Experience, however, 
shows that economy of this sort is in the end the 
worst of wastefulness. It wastes the most precious 
of all capital—health. It wastes temper, love, hap- 
piness, the health and morals of the children, and, 
finally, life itself. Even in mere money-making, it 
is doubtful if there is any gain. It is probable that 
the farmer who is resolute to see that his young wile 
is saved from the strain and worry of excessive labor 
will find himself, at the end of twenty years, a richer 
as well as a far happier man than his less thoughtful 
neighbor, who, neglecting this precaution, suffers 
the almost inevitable consequences, in a sickly or 
peevish helpmate, untrained and discontented chil- 
dren, and a cheerless and comfortless home. 





A WOMAN’S COLLEGE IN BOSTON. 
AMONG the most beautiful of the suburbs of Boston 
is one built up within the last twenty years or so. It 
is called Wellesley, and is on the shores of Lake 
Waban, a pretty sheet of water in a most pictur- 
esque district. Here stand the stately new buildings 
lately erected by Mr. Darant, and presented, with 


8, he cause of the educa’ion of wo- 
will be ag great a drudge as our bodies; the last bad the belongings, to the cause of the edt 
we take | 


men. “ Wellesley College” was opened for students 
in September last, and began with three hundred 
girls, the highest number which can be received. 
More than five hundred applications were made. No 


| student under sixteen is received, and the ages range 


work more necessary to be done, from which we are | 


stealing time. The husband generally does all he 
can to lighten our burdens, but he is overworked 
as well as his wife. Only he has ‘all the freedom of 
the sky and air,’ which is a great deal as far as it 
goes, and it goes a good way. I expect to work, and 





from that to twenty-six or seven. The complete 
course is six years: two in the preparatory and four 
in the collegiate department. It is interesting t 
read a full description of the arrangements made for 
the comfort and improvement of the pupils. To get 
a full idea, one should send for a small pamphlet 00 
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the subject. Our limits do not enable us to give this, 
but we may give a slight sketch. 

The college grounds contzin three hundred acres, 
finely wooded, and laid out at present only with 
winding avenues, which, however, disclose much pic- 
turesque and charming wild scenery. The college 
buildings are handsome and commodious, contain- 
ing within themselves all the facilities for advanced 
education of a literary and domestic character. For 
in this institution women give one hour each day to 
light housework: not cooking, but other work. They 
care for their own rooms, sweep and dust the halls 
and stairs, wash the dishes, set the tables, wait on 
the tables, and, if they choose, wash their own clothes. 
More than half the girls prefer to do this last, and 
are learning in the large laundry to do up their own 
ruffies and iron their own dresses. This variety of 
labor, in @ merry young community like Wellesley, 
isagreeable and attractive, and the kind of exercise 
is undoubtedly conducive to health. 

There are twenty-five resident professors or teach- 
ers; a library, which has started with 10,000 volumes 
from Mr. Darant’s own private library; a gymna- 
sium, a laboratory, and suitable recitation and lec- 
ture-rooms. Every sleeping-room has a parlor at- 
tached, and to each girl a bed is allowed: two beds 
ina chamber, and the sun comes into every room at 
some part of the day. A hospital department has 
charge of any pupil who may be ill, aud a resident 
physician has charge of the hospital. 

Really, it would seem asif the tempigof knowledge 
might be very easily approached by the way of Wel- 
lesley. It remains to be seen how devout the wor- 
shippers will be. To copy from a full description of 
the facilities before us:— 

“This isa woman’s college. President, professors, 
and students are all women. Only two men belong 
to pe establisiment—the chief cook and the chief 


It would seem from the description there is an op- 
portunity for the bestowal of gifts to any extent, 
from outsiders and well-wishers. It cannot be ex- 
pected of Mr. Darant that, in his lifetime at least, he 
should fill al! the cases and cabinets for mineralogy 
and natural history, or give more than 10,000 volumes 
tothe library. A beginning is made to the art-gal- 
lery, and some fine portraits of men, whom the coun. 
try delights to honor, hang on the walls. There is 
an opening to a wide extent, for such donations as a 
wise liberality, and interest in the cause of woman's 
education, may suggest. 

There seem at present insurmountable objections 
to the co-education of the sexes at Harvard and 
Yale—indeed, at any large college. While the col- 
lege boys are training for boating, base-ball, and 
rough sports generally, as a respite from intellectual 
exercises, it is very well arranged that a woman’s 
college should have womanly advantages of health- 
ful movement, and an opportunity of securing a good 
knowledge of some, at least, of the domestic activi- 
ties. The chemistry of a perfect cup of coffee or tea, 
and of that most complex luxury, a baked Indian 
pudding, occupations worthy of the fairest hands 
and the liveliest brain, may be Jearned after graduat- 
ing: meanwhile these college girls at Wellesley seem 
to be fitting themselves to make good housewives, as 
Well as intelligent companions. It isa great step for- 
wards, when the study of Euclid and the languages 
no longer implies disrelish or ignorance of household 
affairs; when a young lady may read even Latin 
without being suspected of a grease-spot on her 
fown, or blue stockings on her feet; and when it 
may be an object of fair ambition to her to be able 
to think clearly, and talk intelligently on current 
topics, even if they should happen to touch politics, 
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without incurring the reproach of being “ out of wo- 
man’s sphere.” 


A PROFESSION FOR WOMEN. 

It is a very common compiaint that the great 
number of women who are compelled to work for 
their living find the avenues to professional suecess 
closed to them, and are foreed to resort to poorly 
paid manual labor as clerks or seamstresses. This 
limitation of the field was formerly a very real one, 
and women who were trying to fit themselves, for 
instance, to practise for doctors, found many obsta- 
cles in their path. Of late, however, their honorabie 
and persistent efforts have met with well merited 
success; and the breach effected in the old wall of 
prejudice has widened till 8 woman may count upon 
public sympathy and support in almost any honest 
work to which she will set her strength. “A fair 
field and no favor,” is the phrase which best ex- 
presses the general feeling, and if women can qualify 
themselves for the arduous and exhausting duties 
which bring wealth and reputation, they will find 
few artificial barriers raised against them. 

No great result, however, can be achieved without 
a careful professional education. This many girls 
clearly understand, and determine by patient study 
to fitthemselves foreminence. They have succeeded 
in medicine, in painting, and in sculpture, all of 
them pursuits which require long training. Why 
do not more women make a profession of architec- 
ture? 

The advantages of this occupation for a girl are 
evident. In the first place, there is nothing neces- 
sary to the study of architecture which her sex would 
render difficult of access. Almost all the great 
monuments of the art are within easy reach. Even 
the East and China are no longer impossible; while 
the cathedrals and palaces of Europe, the remains 
of Greek and Roman buildings, tie within a sum- 
mer’s journey. Of course, a thorough architect 
must spend years among these monuments of his 
art; but the only obstacle to this education of eye 
and hand will be found in the want of money; and 
i wonderful how the merest pittince can be eked 
out by thrift and resolute endeavor. We know of 
artists who have lived for years in Italy, supporting 
themselves by a little teaching. 

Again, the subject is naturally interesting to wo- 
men. A Boston architect, who has published several 
books on the building of houses, says that he invaria- 
bly found, when he submitted his plans toa married 
couple, that, if the woman understood them at ail, 
or took any interest in them, she was his best assist- 
ant. Being thoroughly conversant with the house- 
hold needs, her suggestions were always practical. 
Here a woman would have a real advantage. She 
goes up the same stairs and through the same doors 
a hundred times a day, while a man is away at his 
business; and many little comforts and conveni- 
ences which he would hardly think of become very 
necessary for her. No “plan” should be adopted 
till it has been submitted to the future mistress of 
the house. A feminine architect would make no 
mistakes in this matter. To whatever order of con. 
struction her building belonged, she would take 
care to have it comfortable: and, after all, houses 
are built to live in more than to look at. 

After the necessary years of study abroad, an 
architect can live at home. She never has to go out 
at night, like a doctor: the numerous details of her 
work give her the outdoor exereise which a healthy 
woman requires: while the most important labor— 
the drawing of plans, with all its attendant difficul- 
ties, and necessity for the most eareful adaptation 
and foresight—takes place in her own study. The 
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only objection which we can foresee to the profes- 
siun is that common complaint of all occupations— 
that it is overstocked; and the answer is, in the 
words of Webster, “there is always room in the 
upper story.”” Of architects who make ugly and 
pretentious houses, churches, and public buildings, 
we have already more than enough; but the few 
who can unite comfort within and beauty without, 
who bring a clear common sense and a cultivated 
luve of art to their work, will always find, in the 
long run, employment and reputation. 


A MopgeRN Latin Hymn.—Those of our readers 
(and they are doubtless many) who are familiar 
with Latin will be pleased with the rhyming version 
in that language of Dr. John Mason Neale’s beauti- 
ful hymn on the Redeemer—the translator being the 
eminent English statesman and scholar, Mr. Glad- 
stone. Those to whom the Latin isa blank will be 
giad to peruse again the exquisite English verses of 


the original :— 


I 


Scis te lassum ? scis languentem 
Luctu contristaris ? 

Audin “ Veni, veniensque 
Pace perfruaris.” 

II. 

Notas habet, quas agnorim 
Istum consectatus ? 

= Manus, Planta, cruentatz, 
Cruentatum Latus.” 


Ii. 
Eequid_ portat, pro corona 
Qux Monarchas ornat ? 
“Diadema, sed spinarum, 
Frontem Hance adornat.” 


IV. 
Sin obnitar, sin attingam, 
Quid remunerabit ? 
* Luctus, fletus, ac laborum 
Largitatem dabit.”’ 


Vv. 
Sin obstrictus adhzrebo, 
Quis in fine status ? 
“ Vice meta, luctus fuga, 
Labor exanclatus.”’ 


VI. 
Sireceptum supplicassim, 
Votum exaudiret ? 
“Quanquam Terra, quanquam Celum, 
In ruinam iret.” 
VII. 
Persistentem, perluctantem 
Certus est beare ? 
“Vates quisque, Martyr, Virgo, 
Angelus, testare ?”’ 


Translation. 
lL 


Art thou weary? art thou languid ? 
Art thou sore distressed ? 

“Come to Me,” saith One, “and coming, 
Be at rest!” 


Ir. 
Hath He marks to lead me to Ilim, 
If He be my guide? 
“In His feet and hands are wound-prints, 
And His side.” 


™. 
Hath He diadem a% Monarch 
That His brow adorns? 
* Yea, a Crown in very surety, 
But of thorns.” 


IV. 
If I find him, if I follow, 
What His guerdon here? 
“Many a sorrow, many a labor, 
Many a tear.” 


| 
| 
] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





v. 
If I still hold closely to Him, 
What hath He at last? 
“Sorrow vanquished, labor ended, 
Jordan past.” 
VI. 
If I ask Him to receive me, 
Will He say me nay? 
“ Not till Earth and not till Heaven 
Pass away.” 
Vir. 
Finding, following, keeping, struggling, 
Is he sure to bless ? 
“ Angels, Martyrs, Prophets, Virgins 
Answer, ‘ Yes!’” 


SONG FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 


CHOOSING THE FLOWEh. 


“T HAVE a present, child, for thee— 
A tlower; you will not lose it? 
Come choose you one from out these three, 
And tell me why you choose it.” 


“The poppy—oh, *tis beautiful, 
The brizhtest flower that blows! 
But, mother, I had rather smell 
A violet or rose. 


“The poppy makes me sleepy, too, 
So I will choose some other; 
But these two flowers—what shall I do? 
1 want them both, my mother.” 
“And I, my gentle child, want one, 
And surely you'll not grieve me 
And take the ree | ones, and none 
But thig duli poppy leave me.” 
“No, mother, no, the rose is thine; 
How sweet! here, only breathe it; 
I choose the violet for mine 
Because it grew beneath it.” 


Tue Union Society of American Women to Send 
the Gospel to Heathen Women—what has it accom- 
plished ? 

Fifteen years ago this mission was formed solely 
by American Christian women. It seemed a feeble 
need. Only two thousand dollars a year, for five 
years, was the test of this organization of a few wo- 
men’s names, as pledges that they did hold the work 
worthy of their zeal in the cause of missions. 

Fifteen years have passed away, and now we will 
reckon up the results. Receipts of ‘Woman's Union 
Mission from organization in 1861 to 1876, $393,622.12. 
Missionaries sent out, 40; native Bible readers,.100; 
schools established, 70; pupils, 1500; girls educated 
by special gifts, 86; homes established, 6; one of- 
phanage ; one foundling asylum ; one child’s hospital; 
widow’s home now being founded in Calcutta. 

And this is not all. When the Foreign Mission 
Boards of the different denominations discovered, 
from the operations of this society, that women make 
most efficient helpers in mission work, they decided 
to form societies in their own churches, and these 
are, to-day, among the most efficient organizations 
of the Christian church. And the entire amount re- 
ceived by the Union Mission, and these new societies 
of which it was the germ, has been $1,563,568.68. Is 
not this a satisfactory record ? 


PROFESSOR WILDER, of Cornell University, notes 
these handy prescriptions: For dust in the eyes avoid 
rubbing; dash cold water in them; remove cinders, 
ete., with the round point of a lead-pencil. Remove 
insects from the ear by tepid water; never put & 
hard instrument into the ear. If an artery is cut, 
compress it above the wound; if a vein is cut, com- 
press it below. If choked, go upon all fours and 
cough. For slight burns dip the part in cold water; 
if the skin is destroyed, cover with varnish. For 
apoplexy raise the head and body; for fainting lay 
the person flat. 
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Literary Qotices. 


From J. B. Lrpprncorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 


HIBITION AND PHILADELPHIA. A proper guide 
to the Centennial grounds in special, and to Phila- 
delphia in general, is the absolute need of every vis- 
itor to our city during the present year. This guide 
we find in the book before us, which has been au- 
thorized by the Centennial Board of Finance, and 
approved by the Director General. It contains two 
maps: one of the city, showing the lines of horse cars 
and steam railways; and the second, of the Centen- 
nial grounds, with the various buildings, drives, and 
approaches. It also furnishes every variety of in- 
formation in regard to travelling, hotels, churches, 
places of public interest, etc., which the visitor can 
possibly desire. Nor should he wait until reaching 
the city before purchasing the book; but should send 
for it at once, in order that he may fully master its 
contents, and so be better prepared to improve the 
time of his stay. 

ROUND THE TABLE. By“ The G.C.” Cookery, 


inthe hands of modern cooks, is fast becoming an 


art, not to say a science. Instead of the cookery 
books, containing mere receipts, hitherto so much 
in vogue, there are already indications of a higher 
range of literature in this department. The book 
before us belongs to this latter class, and is, so to 
speak, a treatise on culinary art. It does not furnish 
mere directions for imitation, but it lays down gene- 
ral rules, and furnishes suggestions, which will be of 
practical advantage to the thoughtful reader. It is 
a book which will amply repay the study of every 
housekeeper. 

DIANA CAREW;; or, For a Woman's Sake. By 
Mrs. Forester, author of ‘‘ Dolores,” ete. Pictures 
of English life seem to have an especial charm for 
American readers. This is one of the most pleasing 
which we have read for a long time. It is a story of 
quiet country life, with its pleasures and vicissitudes, 
its joys and sorrows. 

DAVAULT’S MILLS. A Novel. By Charles Henry 
Jones. This is a story of American life, told witha 
certain degree of animation, but without any great 
attempt at sensation, or with any remarkable powers 
of narration. The plot is sufficiently intricate, and 
the interest is well sustained to the end. 

From T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philada. :— 

THE LEGENDS OF THE AMERICAN REVO. 
LUTION. By George Lippard. This is an especially 
timely work. Just as, on our rational Centennial 
birthday, our minds are going back to the past, and 
to the people and events of that past, these legends 
will prove acceptable to American readers. The 
volume is divided into six books, which are respec- 
tively entitled: “ The Battle of Germantown,” “ The 
Wissahickon,” “ Benedict Arnold,” “The Battle of 
Brandywine,” “The Fourth of July, 1776,” and “ Ro- 
mance of the Revolution.” 

MARRIED BENEATH HIM. A Novel. By James 
Payn, author of “ Lost Sir Massingbird,” ete. This 
is an English work, and, as its title indicates, illus- 


that country, who dares to disregard social caste in 
the matter of marriage. It may be some satisfaction 


to know that these troubles were only transitory, and | 


that the low-born wife eventually took her just place 
in the esteem of her husband’s friends. 

MIRIAM’S MEMOIRS. By Mrs. Catherine A. 
Warfield. 


| guess. 





| propriety. 
trates the terrible penalty which a man must pay in | 


SEA AND SHORE. By Mrs. Catherine A. War- 
field. 

Mrs. Warfield evidently delights in writing a chain 
of novels. Thus, * Miriam's Memoirs” is a sequel to 
* Montfort Hall,” noticed last month, and “Sea and 


| Shore” is, in turn, a sequel) to “ Miriam’s Memoirs.” 
VISITORS’ GUIDE TO THE CENTENNIAL EX. | 


Whether that, too, has a sequel, we are unable to 
The authoress seems to be quite a favorite 
with novel readers. 

THE COUNT OF MORET; or, Richelieu and his 
Rivals. By Alexander Dumas. 

From CHARLES, BROTHER, & CO., Philadelphia:— 

THE LITTLE, OR A, B, C, BOOK OF GERMAN; 
That is, High School Primer; Child’s Story Book 


| and Dictionary, and Appendix, University Test and 


Practising Courses. Such is the title of a thiek pain- 


| phlet of more than two hundred pages, for a copy 


of which we are indebted to its author, C. C. Schaef- 


| fer, late Professor of the German language in the 


University of Pennsylvania. It is designed as an 
introduction to, or elucidation of, a new system of 
teaching the German language, which its author 
calls **The American System.” By this system, the 
professor claims, that all languages, and especially 
German, can be taught in schools at an earlier age, 
and with greater rapidity, than has ever been thought 
possible. So far as the new system is here applied to 
the German, it seems to us not only thorough, but 
also calculated to advance the student rapidly, and 
give him more than ordinary interest in his studies. 
From SOwER, Ports, & Co., Philadelphia:— 
HOW TO WRITE LETTERS: A Manudalof Oorre- 
spondence, Showing the Correct Structure, Compo- 
sition, Punctuation, Formalities, and Uses of the 
Various Kinds of Letters, Notes, and Cards. By J. 
Willis Westlake, A.M. It is extremely satisfactory 
to see the improvement manifested in this little vol- 
ume over the “ mode! letter writers” of a generation 
or so ago. This gives information coacerning all 
matters on which any one need be informed in one 
of the most important of arts. Its directions are 
practical, sensible, and satisfactory; while the sen- 
timental trash which once encumbered the pages of 
books of a similar class, is entirely omitted. 
LITERATURE FOR LITTLE FOLKS. By Eliza- 
beth Lloyd. The plan of this little book is an excel- 
lent one. It contains a number of choice poetical 
selections adapted to juvenile reading; and has, in 
addition, many excellent suggestions for the teach- 
er. Its illustrations are also beautiful. It aims to 
strengthen the memory, cultivate the imagination, 
and develop the intellectual powers of the child; and 
will prove of incalculable benefit to either mother or 


| teacher. 


From Porter & Coates, Philadelphia:— 

ON DANGEROUSGROUND: 07, Agatha’s Friend- 
ship. A Romance of American Society. By Mrs. 
Bloomfield Moore. This is a novel born of the social 
agitation of the present day. Its author evidently 
desired to say much more than she has done; but 
being somewhat in awe of Mrs. Grundy, has, with 


; discretion—that better part of valor—kept herself 


tolerably well within the bounds of conventional 


From HarpPer & BrotueEerRs, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSER, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAU. 


LAY. By his nephew, G. Otto Trevelyan. In two 
volumes. Vol. I. This first volume of the life of 
Macaulay brings the story of his career up to the 


| year 1837, closing with his departure from Calcutta 
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on his return voyage from India. As a large portion 
of the volume consists of extracts from the letters of 
Macaulay, these extracts being connected by a clear 
and cleverly-formed thread of narrative, it isscarcely 
necessary to state it is most captivating reading, 
made up of amusing anecdotes, pleasing descrip- 
tions, and any number of brilliant observations, re- 
fiections, and critical remarks on men, books, and 
things in general. A more entertaining book of its 
kind we have not met with this many a day. 

WHY WE LAUGH. By Samuel S. Cox, author of 
“Buckeye Abroad,” etc. 1t may be a somewhat dif- 


' 
| 


epistles are reviewed carefully, and every doubdtfy] 
meaning made clear, and the text elucidated in a 
most satisfactory manner to the orthodox reader, 
A FIRST FRENCH READING BOOK. On the 
plan of Dr. William Smith’s “ Principia Latina.” 
The greatest, though by no means the only, excel. 
lence of this new French reader, will, we imagine, 
be found in the vocabulary, which gives the mean. 
ing and explains fully the etymology of nearly 13,000 


| words, thus making it a dictionary complete enough 
to be used in reading all the French books usually 


ficult matter to analyze a laugh; but the author of | 


this book has demonstrated that it is possible to 
analyze humor. Mr. Cox, who is himself a master 
of humor, has produced a very amusing work, and 
one which finds a fitting place in American litera- 


read in schools. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE’S MONEY; or, The Re. 
markable Financial Fortunes and Misfortunes of a 


| Remote Island Community. By David A. Wells, 


| late U. 
| illustrations by Thomas Nast. 


ture, devoting itself, as it does, especially to the | 


various and characteristic phases of American hu- 
mor. 
and witty illustrations, and the reader is sure to 
discover not only why he laughs, but how he laughs, 
as well, in the course of its perusal. 

THE SELECT WORKS OF TERTULLIAN. 
ited for schools and colleges by F. A. March, LL.D. 


Its pages abound with laughable anecdotes | 


S. Special Commissioner of Revenue. With 
The author of this 
volume has produced an exceedingly clever and 
pointed satire, directed against the proposed infia- 
tion of our currency, while the artist has assisted 


| him still further in his purpose by a number of hu. 


Ed. | 


With an introduction by Lyman Coleman, D.D. | 
This is the third volume of the Douglass series of | 


Christian Greek and Latin writers, prepared for 
educational uses. The selections from Tertullian’s 
works, of which it is composed, are chiefly explana- 
tury of the character of the early Christians, and 
treating of the grievances and persecutions to which 
they were subjected. As he lived within a hundred 


years of the Apostolic age, his references to the faith | 


and practices of the Christians of his day cannot but 
be of the utmost interest. 


informs us, has been “compiled at the repeated re- 
quest of numerous teachers, who, finding the ‘ Prin- 
cipia Latina’ the easiest book for beginners in Latin, 
are anxious to obtain an equally elementary German 
werk on the same plan.” As the Roman letters are 


morous and telling engravings. This history of the 
fortunes and misfortunes of the inhabitants of Cru. 
soe’s island, where paper was made to represent 
money, may be read, not only with amusement, but 
with profit, by politicians of all classes. 

DEAD MEN’S SHOES. A Novel. By Miss M. EB. 
Braddon. Miss Braddon has obtained a firm hold 
upon the affections of both the English and Ameri. 
can novel-reading public. She has more than ordi- 
nary abilities as a novelist ; she is a woman ef almost 
encyclopedial information ; she is shrewd in compre- 
hension ; and she possesses peculiarly the faculty of 
originating intricate plots, with dramatic situations, 
Moreover, she has greatly improved in her art since 


| the early days of her writing, when she produced 

A FIRST GERMAN COURSE. Containing Gram- 
mar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, with Vocabula- | 
ries. This new “ First Book” of German, the preface | 
| liam M. Baker, author of “* The New Timothy,” ete. 


now used, not only by many modern German writers, | 
| derous, and the interest of the story inclines to drag. 


but also in Grimm's great dictionary and grammar, 
it has been deemed advantageous to do so likewise 
in the present work. It is thought that this altera- 
tion will greatly facilitate the student in the acqui- 
sition of German. 


PAUSANIAS THE SPARTAN. An unfinished | 


historical romance. By the late Lord Lytton. Ed- 
ited by his son. This, though an unfinished work 
by Lord Lytton, can searcely be called his latest, 
since it was commenced a number of years before 
his death, and, though frequently laid aside, was as 
often resumed. Lord Lytton has taken the story of 
Pausanias, as briefly told by Thucydides and Plu- 
tarch, and, bringing to bear upon it the force of his 
own brilliant imagination, has succeeded in invest- 
ing this remarkable historical character with fresh 
interest to modern minds. The story breaks off ab- 
ruptly before the end is reached. There is reason 
to believe that its author had completed it in his 
own mind: but he left only the most meagre memo- 
randa to indicate to bis literary executors what were 
his purposes in the matter. 

NOTES, EXPLANATORY AND PRACTICAL, 
ON THE GENERAL EPISTLES OF JAMES, PE- 


the crude conceptions of “* Aurora Floyd” and “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret.” 

CARTER QUARTERMAN. A Novel. By Wil- 
This is a story of Southern domestic life a quarter 
of a century or more ago. It gives, no doubt, a tol- 
erably accurate picture of the times and people, 
bearing evidence within itself of genuineness in 
these particulars. But the style is somewhat pon- 


It may, however, be credited with the average excel- 
lence of an American novel. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Charles Dickens. 
With thirty illustrations by F. A. Fraser. This vol- 
ume belongs to Harper’s household edition of Dick- 
ens’ works, the handsomest edition, in printing, 
illustration, and binding, ever issued in this country. 

From SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York, 
through PorTER & CoatTgs, Philadelphia:— 

MISS HITCHCOCK’S WEDDING DRESS. By the 
author of “Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal,” “A Very 
Young Couple,” ete. This is a very amusing and 
readable book, though it hardly equals she former 
works by the same writer, either in wit or in interest. 
The story is somewhat superficial, and the character 
of the heroine unnatural. 

From Henry Hott & Co., New York, through 
PorTER & CoaTEs, Philadelphia:— : 

ERSILIA. By the author of “My Little Lady.’ 


| This story, which opens at a little town among the 


TER, JOHN, AND JUDE. By Albert Barnes, author | 


of “Notes on the Psalms,” etc. Revised edition. 
The careful Bible student will be glad to have op- 
portunity to add to his collection of theological 
works this commentary, by the well-known com- 
mentator, on the seven catholic epistles. These 


Pyrenees, is, despite its somewhat foreign tone, one 
which will be acceptable to the American reader. 
It is not a book, however, to be read in a hurry; 
nor will it be likely to please those who find delight 
in purely sensational novels. To the cultivated 
reader, it offers the attractions of a careful and 
artistic style, and a genial vein of sentimentalism, 
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which is neither morbid, nor yet too coldly philo- 
sophic. The plot is sufficiently intricate, while the 
incidents are striking, without being improbable or 
unnatural. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. A Novel. A deeply- 
passionate love story, with an ending which the 
ordinary lover will regard as somewhat sombre. It 
is told in a vigorous, picturesque style, and deserves 
to rank with the best of the more recent English 
novels. 

From Dg Wirt, New York, for sale by CENTRAL 
News ComPANy, Philadelphia :— 

IDA GOLDWIN: or, The Perils of Fortune. By 
“Alex Derby.” This story opens in Ireland, but is 
presently transferred to America. It is full of ro- 
mantic incidents, and is written in a lively and 
pleasant style. 

From JAMES CAMPBELL, Boston, through LINDSAY 
& BLAKISTON, Philadelphia:— 

FILTH-DISEASES AND THEIR PREVENTION. 
By John Simon, M.D., F.R C.S. The subjects 
which this work discusses are most important in 
their bearing upon the health and well-being of 
mankind. To the careless construction of houses 
as regards ventilation, and to the improper manage- 
ment of drains and sewer pipes, intelligent physi- 
cians have traced many of the most malignant dis- 
eases which afflict mankind. This little volume 
treats of these matters in a scientific manner, not 
only indicating causes, but suggesting remedies. 


Goden’s Arm-€hair. 


JUNE, 1876. 

THIs number concludes Volume 82 of the Lapy’s 
Book, and the close of its forty-sizth year. The pub- 
lication of it has been delayed beyond our usual time 
to place on record, in the oldest ladies’ magazine, 
and to give to our friends at a distance, in localities 
where their newspapers briefly refez to anything, an 
account of the ceremonies attending the opening of 
the Great Exhibition on the Tenth of May. We will 
also, from month to month, give in our columns 
whatever of interest can be gathered pertaining to 
woman's work in the exhibition. 

A BEAUTIFUL stained-glass window, imported from 
England, has recently been placed in the southwest 
corner of St. James’ Church, Philadelphia. It repre- 
sents the anointing of the Saviour by Mary of Beth- 
any, and is a memorial to Mrs. Louis A. Godey. 











Mr. Gro. F. Swarn, Seventh and Chestnut, music 
composer, and engraver of music titles, has sent to 
this office several pieces of music which we take 
pleasure in recommending, both as regards compo- 
sition and beauty of title, as first-class music :— 

Reconnoissance Galop, by Geo. F. Swain; dedi- 


| cated to Mrs. Emma M. Swain. 


Amitié Polka, by Geo. F. Swain; dedicated to Mrs. 
Ida A. Koehler. 

Industrial Schottisch, by Geo. F. Swain; dedicated 
to the Misses Clara and Tillie Ringe. 
«Centennial Echoes, a Selection of National Airs, by 
Henri Dona. 
.Sacred Melody, Thy Will be Done; the words and 
music by Mrs. E. Osborne, arranged by E. J. Loder, 
and dedicated to the Rev. Geo. Bringhurst. 

Belmont March, by J. Rimbault. 
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A SITUATION is desired by a young woman, who is 
competent to instruct children whose sight is defec- 
tive. She is willing to make herself generally use- 
ful, and has no objection to going to a distant part 
of the country. Address 8S. A. Smith, M.D., 16 South 
Twentieth St., Philadelphia. References exchanged. 


Ngw SHEET Music, issued by J. Starr Holloway, 
811 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, who will fill 
all orders and send by return mail. 

New Pieces.—Centennial March, 50 cents. Cen- 
tennial Set, easy, 25. Bright Jewels Waltz, Mack, 
20. June Reveries, song without words, 20. Aure- 
ola Polka, by Cloy, very pretty, 30. Summer Ma- 
zourka, by Rhollo, elegant picture title, 40. 

New Songs.—Bring Me Blue Violets, Coralie Bell's 
prettiest song, 30. That Golden Lock of Hair, by 
Linwood, new edition, with picture title, 35. For 
Ever and For Ever, by Converse, new edition of this 
exquisite song, handsome title, 40. 

Centennial Music.—We have published quite a 
variety of music for the Centennial year—songs, 
marches, etc. Send $l or upwards, and name the 
style wanted, and we will select and forward by 
return mail. 

Holioway’s Musical Monfily for June is ready, 
and contains some fine music. Send 40 cents for 
this number, $1 for the last three numbers, or $4 for 
the year. Address Mr. Holloway, as above. 


WE have no hesitation in recommendipg Laird’s 
“*BLoom oF YOUTH” as the purest and most delight- 
ful preparation now in use. We know ladies who 
have used it years as an unconcealed pest of their 
toilet, and asa simple and refreshing aid to nature.— 
Art Journal, N. ¥. 


SECRET MARRIAGES.—Every now and then the pub- 
lic is startled by the exposure of some domestic or 
social willainy based on a secret marriage. Some 
confiding young lady has been induced to marry her 
lover secretly, and to keep the marriage secret for 
months, and perhaps for years. In a recent case the 
marriage had been kept secret for nearly seven years. 
Of course, a man who wishes to keep his marriage a 
secret is always actuated by selfish, and usually by 
base, motives. He is acting a part—playing a game; 
and his confiding wife is pretty sure, in the end, to 
find herself the victim of his treachery and baseness. 
A woman should never consent to any such arrange- 
ment. Her marriage should be solemnized in the 
light of publicity, and not in the shadow of conceal- 
ment. She should distrust a man who has any rea- 
son for shrouding in darkness the act which, in his 
estimation, at least, should be the crowning glory of 
his life. The man who always has some plot on hand 
—who naturally takes to trickery and concealment, 
and is never ready to have his actions brought out 
into the clear light of day, is apt to be constitutional- 
ly so base, that he seldom, even by accident, deviates 
into the path of honor and virtue. No woman who 
values her domestic happiness should ever listen to 
the suggestions of such a man in favor of secret mar- 
riage. 


THE injection of ammonia into the veins as a rem- 
edy for snake-bites has been frequently tried during 
the past year in Australia, and has been found to be 
most successful. The treatment is known as “ Dr. 
Halford’s remedy,” and has been recently a subject 
of inquiry on the part of a special commission in In- 
dia, where the results were found to be far less cer- 
tainly favorable than in Australia. 


“How BEAUTIFUL!” is the exclamation on seeing 
GopeEy for May. The reader will find in its pages 
many choice stories, poetical gems, refined humor, 
and entertaining literature prepared expressly for 
the ladies.— Zimes, Sharon, Pa. 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


May 10, 1876. 
THE OPENING CEREMONIES. 


BEForE giving an account of the proceedings of 
this eventful day in the history of the United States, 
we will give a short sketch of the rise and progress 
of the Exhibition. 

Philadelphia having been chosen, by Act of Con- 
gress approved March 3d, 1871, as the place for 
“celebrating the One Hundredth Anniversary of 
American Independence, by holding an Internation- 
al Exhibition,” the authorities of the city, acting 
through the Park Commission, on the Fourth of July, 
1873, transferred to the Centennial Commission, as 
the site for the Exhibition, 450 acres of land, admir- 
ably situated in Fairmount Park. 

On the Fourth of July, 1874, the grading of the site 
of Memorial Hall, the first of the Centennial Build- 
ings, was begun. The erection of the remaining 
buildings followed in order from time to time. A 
palisade fence, 16,000 feet long, and inclosing 236 
acres of ground, was erected about that portion of 
the grounds chosen for the immediate site of the 
buildings. 

The space covered by the buildings which have been 
erected reaches a total area of 75 acres, or 25 acres 
more than that covered by buildings erected at any 
previous Exhibition. The spaces occupied by build- 
ings at former great International Exhibitions were 
as follows: London, 1851, 20 acres; New York, 1853, 
5# acres; Paris, 1855, 30 acres; London, 1862, 24 acres; 
Paris, 1867, 40} acres: Vienna, 1873, 50 acres. 


FAIRMOUNT PARK 


is one of the most spacious, and naturally one of the 
most beautiful parks in the world. It has an area of 
nearly 3000 acres, and that portion of it devoted to 
Centennial purposes is situated at a distance of fifty 
minutes’ ride by horse cars from the heart of the 
city. 

The Park is diversified by beautiful hills, green 
slopes and valleys, and that portion of it occupied 
by the Exhibition is situated upon a lofty and com- 
paratively level plateau which rises from 112 to 120 
feet above the river. While occupying such a com- 
manding position, the plateau offers a very large 
acreage of level ground admirably adapted for build- 
ing purposes; butisalso intersected by two beautiful 
depressions in the surface—Belmont and Lansdowne 
Valleys—and is overlooked by two prominent ele- 
vations—Belmont and George’s Hill—from both of 
which there are magnificent views of the grounds. 
From a number of points within the grounds fine 
views may be had of the picturesque and beautiful 
Schuylkill River. The landscape improvements pre- 
sent an exceedingly ornate and beautiful appear- 
ance. 

Almost every available elevation or depression in 
the landscape has been improved and utilized for 
purposes of ornamentation. This is especially true 
of the space north of Machinery Hall, where a large 
lake and two smaller lakes have been constructed 
with a beautiful fountain in the middle of the larger 
lake. The sloping shores of the lake are very beau- 
tiful in their covering of rich green. In the vicinity 
of the English headquarters, the landscape has been 
richly diversified with flower gardens, laid out with 
the greatest care and taste. Lansddwne and Bel- 
mont ravines have been cleared of undergrowth, 
highly improved, and spanned by handsome bridges ; 
and the grounds surrounding Horticultural Hall have 
been carefully laid out in garden-beds, and planted 





with ornamental flowers, shrubs, and rare ever. 
greens. 

The grounds have also been decorated with seve. 
ral handsome fountains, monuments, rustic summer. 
houses, summer pavilion of wire, etc., all of which 
add very greatly to their appearance. The entire 
surface of the grounds has been graded to the proper 
level, and a large number of wide promenades haye 
been laid in asphalt. These are arranged so as to 
form the straightest possible connecting links be. 
tween the different buildmgs. The garden plots 
have been surrounded by a neat rustic fence; trees 
have been planted in various portions of the grounds, 
and everything which was possible has been done to 
make the grounds correspond in beauty with the 
magnificent buildings which ornament them. 


THE PRINCIPAL EXHIBITION BUILDINGS. 


The principal exhibition buildings are: The Main 
Building, Memorial Hall, Machinery Hall, Horticul. 
tural Hall, Agricultural Hall, the United States Gov. 
ernment Building, and the Women’s Pavilion. 

The Main Exhibition Building covers an area of 
nearly 21} acres, and consists of a parallelogram run. 
ning east and west, 1880 feet long and 464 feet wide, 
The materials used in its construction are iron, glass, 
and wood. The larger portion of the structure is 
one story in height, and shows the main cornice upon 
the outside at a height of 45 feet from the ground, the 
interior height being 70 feet. Upon the corners of 
the building there are four towers, 75 feet in height; 
and, in order to obtain a central feature for the 
building as a whole, the roof over the central part, 
covering a space of 184 feet square, has been raised 
above the surrounding portion, and four towers, 8 
feet square, rising to 120 feet in height, have been 
erected at the corners of the roof. The total area 
covered is 21.47 acres. The building is divided into 
a central avenue or nave, 120 feet in width: two aye. 
nues, each 100 feet in width; two aisles, each 48 feet 
wide ; and two smaller aisles, each 24 feet wide. The 
cost of the building is about $1,600,000. The architect 
is Mr. Henry Pettitt, and the contractor Mr. R. J. 
Dobbins. The structure was begun on the 8th of 
May, 1875, and the last girder was erected on the 18th 
of November, 1875. It was transferred by the con- 
tractor, completed, to the Centennial Commission on 
the 14th day of February last. 

The following will be the groups of exhibits in the 
Main Building :— 

Materials and Manufactures used for Food or in 
the Arts, the result of Extractive or Combining Pro 
cesses. 

Textile and Felted Fabrics; Apparel, Costumes, 
and Ornaments for the Person. 

Furniture and Manufactures of general use in con- 
struction and in dwellings. 

Apparatus and Methods for the increase and dif- 


fusion of knowledge. 
Architecture, ete. 


Engineering, Public Work 
Objects illustrating Efforts for the Improvement of 


the hysical, Intellectual, and Moral Condition of 
an. 


MEMORIAL HALL. 

Memorial Hall is situated north of and parallel 
with the Main Exhibition Building. It is intended 
to serve the double purpose of a permanent memo 
rial of the Exhibition, and a gallery for the exhibition 
of the graphic and plastic arts. It is paid for by an 
appropriation from the State of Pennsylvania, and 
its cost is about $1,500,000. It stands on the most 
commanding portion of the Lansdowne plateau, and 
looks southward over the city. The structure isin 
the modern Renaissance style of architecture, and 
the materials are granite, glass, and iron. No 
is used in the construction, and the only wood work 
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in the building consists of the doors, lining of the 
walls for hanging pictures, and partitions, erected 
to give a greater amount of wall space. The build- 
ing is 365 feet in length, 210 feet in width, and 59 feet 
in height, over aspacious basement, 12 feetin height, 
and surmounted by a dome. It covers a total area 
ofabout lg acres. In this building the exhibits com- 
prise sculptures, paintings in oils and water-colors, 
andengravings. The architect is Mr. H. J. Schwarz- 
man, and the contractor Mr. R. J. Dobbins. 


MACHINERY HALL. 

Machinery Hall is situated 550 feet west of the 
Main Exhibition building, with its north front upon 
the same line. It consists of a main hall, 1402 feet 
long and 360 feet wide, with an annex on the south- 
ern side 208 by 210 feet. The architects of the main 
building are Henry Pettitt and Joseph M. Wilson; 
contractor, Philip Quigley. The contract price was 
$543,300. 

HORTICULTURAL HALL. 

Horticultural Hall is situated on Lansdowne Ter- 
race, a short distance north of the Art Gallery. The 
principal materials used in its construction are glass 
and iron. The building is one of the handsomest 
structures ever designed for the purpose to which it 
isadapted. It will remain as a permanent ornament 
to Fairmount Park, and will, it is expected, form 
the nucleus of a much-needed botanic garden. The 
building is north of the Art Galleries, and the view 
from this point, of the deep ravine with its thick 
joliage, the half-hidden bridges which span it, the 
wooded banks, and the city beyond, is picturesque 
ind beautiful in the extreme. The structure is de- 
signed in the Saracenic or Moresque architecture. 

The grounds surrounding the building have been 
tastefully laid out and planted with trees, tulips, 
hyacinths, geraniums, etc., and rustic arches, seats, 
and arbors enhance the surroundings. The cost is 
$251,937. The architect is Mr. H. J. Schwarzman, 
and the contractor Mr. John Rice. 


AGRICULTURAL HALL. 

Agricultural Hall is situated north of Horticultural 
Hall, and on the eastern side of Belmont Avenue. 
*lts materials are wood and glass. It consists of a 
long nave crossed by three transepts, both nave and 
transepts being composed of Howe truss arches of a 
Gothic form. The nave is 826 feet in length by 100 
feet in width, each end projecting 100 feet beyond 
the square of the building, with a height of 75 feet 
from the floor to the point of the arch. The four 
spaces at the corners of the buildings have been 
roofed in, thus making of the ground plan a paral- 
lelogram 465 by 630 feet, covering a space of about 10 
acres. The exterior has been painted dark brown, 
the roof green, and the interior with a light color- 
wash. The architect is Mr. James H. Windrim, and 
the contractor is Mr. Philip Quigley. The cost was 
about $197,000. 


THE GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 

The United States Government building is situated 
on Belmont Avenue, north of Fountain Avenue and 
West of the Women’s Pavilion. The building con- 
sists of a central nave, and aisles 100 feet in width by 
40 feet in depth, with a cross transept 100 feet wide 
by 300 feet deep. With the attached aisles, office 
sections, etc., the total area covered is 83,640 square 
feet. Where the nave and transept cross, a cupola is 
taised above the rest of the building toa height of 60 
feet, constructed of wood, with pilasters on the out- 
side. The building cost $60,000, was designed by Mr. 
James H. Windrim, and constructed by Mr. Aaron 
Doaye. It is intended for the exhibits of the Army, 





Navy, and Treasury Departments, Patent Office, and 
Smithsonian Institution. Itis colored in light brown 
and yellow tints. 


WOMEN’S PAVILION. 


The Women’s Pavilion stands east of Belmont Ave- 
nue, opposite the Government Building. It covers 
an area of 30,000 square feet, and is formed by two 
naves intersecting. The corners formed by the two 
naves are filled out by four pavilions. The structure 
is in modern wood architecture, roofed over by seg- 
mental trusses. The centre of the structure is raised 
25 feet higher than the rest of the building, and is 
surmounted by a lantern with a cupola on the top. 
The interior has only four supporting columns, all 
the rest of the building being trussed over from the 
outside walls. The architect is Mr. H. T. Schwarz- 
man, and the contractors Messrs. Peters & Burger. 


Having given a brief history of the rise, character, 
and cost of the Exhibition Buildings, we will now 
proceed to narrate how and in what manner the day 
on which the opening took place was observed. 

As early as 6 o’clock in the morning the citizens 
and military were thronging the streets in the direc- 
tion of the Centennial grounds. The drizzling rain 
led all to look for a disappointment in the ceremo- 
nies, but when the sun appeared there was a gleam 
of joy in every countenance, Between half-past 8 
and 9 the invited guests began to arrive. During 
this time the chimes in the east end of Machinery 
Hall rang out merrily. At this early hour there were 
nearly 100,000 peopie on the grounds. 


THE CEREMONIES. 

At fifteen minutes past 100’clock precisely, General 
Hawley advanced to the front of the platform and 
waved his handkerchief three times, which was the 
signal te Theodore Thomas, the Musical Director, 
to begin the execution of the national airs of all na- 
tions. Thomas wielded his baton, nodded his assent 
to the 160 performers before him, the open sesame 
was sounded, and the performers struck up the first 
notes of “‘ The Washington March.”’ The list of na, 
tional airs performed at this time was as follows:— 

. The Washington March. 
Argentine Republic (Marche de la Republica). 
Austria. Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser. 
Belgium. La Brabanconne. 
Brazil. Hymno Brasileira Nacional. 
Denmark. Volkslied—den tappre Landsoldat. 
. France. La Marseillaise. 
Germany. Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland ? 
. Great Britain. God Save the Queen. 
. Italy. Marcia del Re. 
. Netherlands. Wie neerlandsch bloed. 
2. Norway. National Hymn. 
3%. Russia. National Hymn. 
. Spain. Riego’s Spanish National Hymn. 
Sweden. Volksongen (Bevare Gud var Kung). 
6. Switzerland. Heil dir Helvetie. 
. Turkey. March. 

18. Hail Columbia. 

When the orchestra struck up ‘“ Hail Columbia,” 
the masses raised such a shout that for five minutes 
a perfect din ensued, and all who were there can 
aver that they never witnessed such a sight before. 

While these various airs were playing, the Presi- 
dential party entered the scene. When seated, there 
came a hush of expectancy, and thereupon followed - 
the opening notes of the grand Centennial March, 
composed expressly for this occasion by the famous 
maestro, Richard Wagner, who was engaged, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Thomas, by the Women’s Centen- 
nial Commission to write this work, and who was 
paid $5000 therefor. The title which Wagner has 
given to this work, which must have cost him infi- 
nite manual labor—for the score is in his own hand- 
writing—is as follows: “Grand Festival March for 
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the Opening of the Centennial Commemorative of the 
Declaration of Independence of the United States of 
America, Composed and Dedicated to the Women’s 
Centennial Committee by Richard Wagner.” 

At the conclusion of the Centennial March a most 
impressive prayer was offered by the Rev. Matthew 
Simpson, D.D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopai 
Church. After he had finished, the immense chorus 
rose and sang Whittier’s Hymn: the orchestra ac- 
companyingethem. The effect was such as never 
had before been heard in this country. The nearest 
approach to it was in the great Boston Jubilee. One 
thousand voices ; 300 contralti, 300 bassi, 200 soprani, 
and 200 tenori uniting at once in one grand harmony 
of sound. The music of this hymn, written by John 
K. Paine, Esq., Professor of Music in Harvard Uni- 
versity, by invitation of the Commission, is just what 
it should be—simple, solemn, and grand. There is 
absolutely no floriation or attempt at extraneous 
effect, but an admirable interpretation of the words 
to a simple sustained movement, reminding one of 
the ancient choral chants. The words of the hymn 
are as follows:— 


CENTENNIAL HYMN. 


Our fathers’ God! from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand, 
We meet to-day, united, free, 

And loyal to our land and Thee! 

To thank Thee for the era done, 

And trust Thee for the opening one. 


Here, where of old, by Thy design, 
The fathers spake that word of Thine 
Whose echo is the glad refrain 

Of rended bolt and falling chain, 

To grace our festal time, from all 
The zones of earth our guests we call. 


Be with us while the New World greets 
The Old World thronging all its streets, 
Unveiling all the ane Ss won 

By art or toil beneath the sun; 

And unto common good ordain 

This rivalship of hand and brain. 


Thou who hast here in concord furled 
The war-flags of a gathered world, 
Beneath our western skies fulfil , 
The Orient’s mission of good will, 

And, freighted with Love's golden fleece, 
Send back the Argonauts of peace. 


For art and labor met in truce, 

For beauty made the bride of use, 

We thank Thee, while withal we crave 
The austere virtues strong to save, 
The honor proof to place or gold, 

The manhood never bought or sold! 


O! make Thou us, through centuries long, 
In peace secure, in justice strong: 
Around our gift of freedom draw 

The safeguards of Thy righteous law, 
And, cast in some diviner mould, 

Let the new cycle shame the old! 


The formal presentation of the buildings to the 
United States Centennial Commission by John Welsh, 
President of the Centennial Board of Finance, then 
took place. In his closing remarks he congratulated 
the immense concourse there assembled in most 
beautiful language. We give but a short extract:— 


“We congratulate you on the occurrence of this 
day. Many of the nations have gathered here in 
»deaceful competition. Each may profit by the asso- 
ciation. This Exhibition is but a school; the more 
thoroughly its lessons are learned, the greater will 
be the pain. and when it shall have cl , if by that 
study the nations engaged in it shall have learned 
respect for each other, then it may be hoped that ve- 
neration for Him who rules on high will become uni- 
versal, and the angels’ song once more be heard :— 

““*Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, good will toward men.’ ” 


General Hawley then turned to Mr. Welsh and 
said:— 





“From the President of the Centennial Board of 
Finance the President of the United States Centen. 
nial Commission accepts the great trust with grate. 
ful acknowledgments for the great services of the 
Centennial Board of Finance.’ 


After the conclusion of this ceremony the third 
musical event of the programme, the 


CANTATA, 


Written by Sidney Lanier, of Georgia, and set to 
music by Mr. Dudley Buck, of Connecticut, was per. 
formed. Mr. Lanier, in choosing the cantata form 
by which to illustrate his theme, has shown great 
taste and judgment. It is a form of musical expres. 
sion peculiarly adapted to the commemoration of 
historical anniversaries and like stately occasions, 
And in contrasting his work with others of a like 
character, it bears a most favorable comparisop, 
The words are as follows:— 


From this hundred-terraced height 
Sight more large with nobler light 
Ranges down yon towering years: 
Humbler smiles and lordlier tears 
Shine and fall, shine and fall 
While old voices rise and cal 
Yonder where the to-and-fro 
Weltering of my Long-Ago 
Moves about the moveless base 
Far below my resting-place. 


Mayflower, Mayflower, slowly hither flying, 

Trembling Westward o’er yon balking sea, 

Hearts within Farewell dear England sighing, 

Winds without But dear in vain replying, 

Gray-lipp’d waves about thee shouted, crying 
No! It shall not be! 


Jamestown, out of thee— 

agp thee—thee, Albany— 

Winter cries, Ye freeze : away | 

Fever cries, Ye burn: away! 

Hunger cries, Ye starve: away! 
Vengeance cries, Your graves shall stay ! 


Then old Shapes and Masks of Things, 
Framed like Faiths or clothed like Kings— 
Ghosts of Goods once fleshed and fair, 
Grown foul Bads in alien air— 
War, and his most noisy lords, 
Tongued witk lithe and poisoned swords— 

Error, Terror, Rage and Crime, 

Allin a windy night of time, 

Cried to me from land and sea, 

No! Thou shalt not be! 


Hark! 

Huguenots whispering yea in the dark, 
Puritans answering yea in the dark! 
Yea, like an arrow shot true to his mark, 
Darts pe 5 the tyrannous heart of Denial. 
Patience and Labor and solemn-souled Trial, 

Foiled, still beginning, 

Soiled, but not sinning, 
Toil through the stertorous death of the Nig 
Toil when wild brother-wars new-dark the light, 
Toil, and forgive, and kiss o’er, and replight. 


Now Praise to God’s oft-granted grace, 
Now Praise to Man’s undaunted face, 
Despite the land, despite the sea, 
I was: Iam: and I shall be— 
How long, Good Angel, O how long? 
Sing me from Heaven a man’s own song! 


“Long as thine Art shall love true love, 
Long as thy Science truth shall know, 
Long as thine Eagle harms no Dove, 
Long as thy Law by law shall grow, 
—_- thy God is God above, 
Thy brother every man below, 
So long, dear Land of all my love, 
Thy name shall shine, thy fame shall glow!” 
O Music, from this height of time my Word unfold; 
In A aie signals all men’s hearts Man’s Heaft 
old 
a unroll thy chords as friendly flags ui 
urled, 
And wave the world’s best lover’s welcome to thé 
world. 


The solo of Myron W. Whitney, of Boston, in the 
cantata, was the great feature of that composition 
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Mr. Whitney sang out in the broad space before him 
with as much volume and ease as if standing with- 
in the walls of the Academy of Music, where he has 


been so frequently heard by Philadelphians. Every | 


note of his solo, both high and low, was clearly heard 
across the avenue. 

The presentation of the Exhibition to the Presi- 
dent of the United States then took place, General 


Joseph R. Hawley, the President of the Centennial | 


Commission, performing the ceremony. 

President Grant then proclaimed the International 
Exhibition opened to the world. 

Immediately upon the President having finished 
reading his address, President Hawley waved his 
handkerchief as a signal, and thereupon the Ameri- 
ean standard was unfurled, and the orchestra began 
playing Handel’s “ Hallelujah Chorus.” 


THE PROCESSION 


Was the next thing im the order of the programme, 
The President of the United States, the Chief Justice 
of the United States, the Foreign Dignitaries, United 
States Officers, State Officers, Foreign Commission- 
ers, Military and Naval Officers of Foreign Countries, 
the Mayor of Philadelphia, Select and Common 
Councils formed in order as previously arranged, and 
entered the Main Building at the northern entrance, 
and, passing between the English exhibit on the right 
hand and the French exhibit on the left, and moving 
forward to the crescent in the centre of the building, 
turned to the left towards the eastward entrance, 
and passed down the nave between the fine Ameri- 
ean exhibit which occupies the southeastern quarter 
of the building, and the departments of France, Swit- 
zerland, Belgium, and the Netflerlands which are 
displayed in the northeastern quarter. Before each 
department the commissioners of the nations repre- 
sented stood in full regalia and saluted the Presiden- 
tial party. 

As the procession approached the great organ in 
the Eastern Gallery, several fine selections were per- 
formed by the organist. When the party reached 
the extremity of the hall, it turned to the south, and, 
passing up along the southern aisle, returned to the 
have at the central crescent, and thence westward 
between England, India, Canada, and other colonies, 
Sweden and Norway, and Italy on the right, and 
Germany, Austria, Russia, Spain, where Turkey will 
be, Egypt, Denmark, Japan, China, Chili, and the 
Argentine Republic on the left. The crowd rushed 
to all the side aisles, and mounted on every avail- 
able object in order to get a sight of the cortege. 
The passage was a perfect ovation, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty the guard and military could 
keep a way clear. 

The procession, headed by the City Troop, as when 
it started, passed out of the Main Building at the 
western end, and continued across the avenue be- 
tween that and the Machinery Hall. The great 
crowds which had assembled at the west end of the 
Main Building surged out of the gates as they were 
opened, and, coming from every other quarter on the 
grounds, soon the broad space was literally thronged. 
The military was stationed appropriately about the 
place, an avenue being made for the easy passage of 
the President and his party. 

The procession crossed the square and entered 
Machinery Hall. 

The line marched down the main avenue of the 
Hall to the centre of the building where stands the 
stupendous Corliss engine, whose power is destined 
to move all the machinery in the department. Mr. 
George H. Corliss, of Rhode Island, the inventor and 
constructor of the Corliss engine, stood on the ele- 
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vated platform awaiting the arrival of the distin- 


| guished party. 


Troops stationed themselves around the engine, 
and the great throng already assembled there backed 
to a respectful distance, as the President and his 
party approached the steps leading to the platform. 


| President Grant escorted the Empress, and Dom 


Pedro escorted Mrs. Grant up the stairway, and then 
Mr. Corliss explained to the President and the Em- 
peror how the engine could be started. F 

At 1.15 precisely, General Hawley gave the word, 
and President Grant and Dom Pedro each seized a 
crank opening the valves, and turned them a given 
number of times. At once a sound was heard which 
gave to the people the understanding that the engine 
was about to move; then the monstrous seventy-ton 
fiy-well began slowly moving, increasing gradually 
in rapidity until it was travelling at its full speed. 
General Hawley started the ‘“‘ Hurrah’’ which was 
taken up by the surrounding multitude; the deafen- 
ing echoes travelled through the building, and, as all 
the wheels in the Hall began moving, the ringing of 
the'bells, and other demonstrations told to the world 
that the Centennial Exhibition was fairly opened and 
in progress. 


In all some 4000 invitations had been issued to dis- 
tinguished gentlemen to be present on the occasion. 
The acceptances were numerous, and were princi- 
pally by those whose presence gave the opening a 
truly national character. Philadelphia at no time 
has ever been honored by such an array of great 
men. We give the titles of some of the most emi- 
nent: The President of the U.S8., his Cabinet; the 
Acting Vice-President; the Chief-Justice of the Su- 
preme Court and Associate Judges; the Diplomatic 
Corps and their Secretaries; the Members of Con- 
gress; the Governors of States; Consuls-General, 
resident in the U. S.; the representatives of the City 
of Philadelphia—Mayor and Common Council; the 
officers of the U. S. Army and Navy; and the Pro- 
fessors of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Governor Rice was escorted to the city by the Bos- 
ton Cadets and Boston Lancers. This escort was 
conspicuous in the grand procession. 

Nearly all of the prominent guests were accom- 
panied by ladies dressed in the finest costumes. 


DECORATIONS. 

Fhe decorations throughout the city were on a 
scale such as has never before been seen in an Ame- 
rican city. For the last six months the bunting and 
flag trade has been one of the most active branches 
of mercantile business, and the commonest sight on 
the streets was to see citizens on their way home from 
their shops, stores, and offices carrying rolls of flags 
and bundles of poles in preparation for the Tenth of 
May. Flags were the order of the day, and fiags of 
all sorts, shapes, sizes, materials, and qualities were 
to be seen wherever the eye turned: A view of the 
city from an elevated situation, suggested a forest of 
fiag-staffs, dressed in a foliage of many-colored bunt- 
ing. Little girls tied up their hair in tri-colored rib- 
bon, while their mothers and elder sisters wore the 
national colors at their throats as neckties. Gentle- 
men carried miniature flags on their lappels, and 
boys ran the streets decorated with flags and badges 
of red, white, and blue in every imaginable style. 
Almost every horse and mule had his harness or- 
namented, and vehicles of every description were 
decked with the tri-colored ornaments. The ships 
along the river front displayed their colors, and 
the flags of all the maritime nations were to be seen 
at the mast-heads along the wharves. The decora- 
tions of private residences were particularly notice- 
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able for their profusion and in many cases for the 
exquisite taste displayed in their arrangement, while 
the open shutters and raised blinds showed that even 
those who did not hang out their banners on the 
outer walls had ornamented the interior of their 
dwellings in honor of the occasion. Another feature 
of the display was its cosmopolitan character, the 
number of foreign flags being almost, if not quite, 
equal to that of the American colors. 

Considerable pains and expense had been devoted 
to the decoration of Independence Hall and the build- 
ings in State House Row. At the corners of the roof 
of the State House were large allegorical paintings 
of Agriculture and Commerce, and in the centre a 
painting of an American eagle, with the legend 
Piuribus Unum displayed upon a starry field above. 
Between the centre painting and the corners were 
large, gray eagles. Over the main entrance door, 
reaching from the top of the door to the cornice, was 
a large painting representing a temple with columns 
at the sides, and in the centre a colossal figure of the 
Goddess of Liberty. All the windows were festooned 
with American flags, and heavy folds of bunting 
were draped across the entire width of the front. 
Between the windows were hung banners with the 
coats of arms of the thirteen original States, and at 
each of the second-story windows were large, colored 
shields supporting trophies of flags of all nations. 
The large Colonial flag was displayed from the flag- 
staff, and festoons of smaller flags reached from the 
roof to the top of the pole. Around the steeple were 
hung American flags and festoons of bunting. 

The buildings at the corners of Fifth and Sixth 
Streets were decorated in somewhat similar style. 
Over the door of the Mayor’s office was a large paint- 
ing of the arms of the city of Philadelphia, and over 
the entrance to the Highway Department a similar 
painting of the arms of the State of Pennsylvania. 
The connecting wings were draped with bunting, 
festooned from the second-story windows. 

The Public Ledger building was profusely deco- 
rated with national and international flags and in- 
signia. The large number of windows in the two 
fronts made it necessary to use in all 182 flags, in- 
cluding those in a centre trophy at the angle of the 
building and the three standards displayed from the 
masts on the roof. Surmounting the building on 
the centre and two flanking towers were the United 
States standard, the standard of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and the standard of the city of Philadelphia. 
Displayed from the 164 windows of the four upper 
stories on the Chestnut Street and Sixth Street fronts 
of the building were the flags of all the nations rep- 
resented at the International Exhibition, together 
with the flags of their colonies, and fifteen flags 
representing the standards carried by the Colonial 
armies during the Revolution, making 82 in all of 
this description of colors, and these were flanked by 
82 American flags. 

The office of Gedey’s Lapy’s Book made a fine dis- 
play of flags of all nations. 

Every newspaper office in the city made a fine dis- 
play. 

In the evening the crowd on Chestnut Street was 
tremendous. The side-walks on both sides from 
Fifth to Broad Streets were a moving, struggling, 
shouting mass of humanity, and every cross street 
poured in its stream to add to the general current on 
Chestnut Street. 


ILLUMINATION. 

There was quite a general illumination of houses 
and places of business. The stores on Chestnut 
Street were exceptionally brilliant, all the windows 
being lighted up, and in some cases special designs 





in lanterns and gas jets being exhibited. Several 
calcium lights were placed at points along the State 
House row, and their rays thrown upon the decora. 
tions of the State House and the adjoining buildings, 

The front of the American Hotel was similarly 
lighted up, and the light from the two calciums was 
thrown upon the decorations of the Ledger Building, 
Until a very late hour the crowd continued passing 
up and down the streets and thronging the side. 
walks. Independence Hall, which was kept open 
until ten o’clock, was visited by thousands during 
the day and evening. 

The illumination was very general throughout the 
city, being particularly noticeable in private houses 
where parlors were decorated with a view of being 
lighted up and seen from the streets. 

North Broad Street never made a more brilliant 
illumination. Nearly every house north of Fairmount 
Avenue was lighted up, and flags displayed during 
the day and evening from every window. The resi. 
dence of Matthew Baird was particularly noticeable 
from a large calcium light, which lighted up the pro. 
fuse display of bunting with which the front was 
decorated. 

Down town the illumination seemed to be much 
more general than in some other parts of the city. 
In many places in the lower wards two out of every 
three houses were brilliantly lighted. 

The inaugural festivities of the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion closed by a brilliant reception in the evening at 
the residence of Mr. GEo. W. CHILDS, the publisher 
of the Ledger. Among the distinguished company 
present were—The President of the United States 
and the members of the Cabinet and their wives; the 
Emperor and Empress of Brazil and their suite; the 
Chief Justice and ASsociate Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and their families; Gene. 
rals Sherman, Sheridan, Hancock, and McDowell, 
of the United States Army, and their staffs in full 
dress uniform; Admirals Rowan, Davis, Turner, 
Mullany, Scott, and Lardner of the U. S. Navy; 
Governors Rice, of Massachusetts, Ingersoll,of Con- 
necticut, Bedle of New Jersey, Tilden of New York, 
Carroll of Maryland, and Hartranft of Pennsylvania; 
the Mayors of New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and other cities; Senators Morton, Conkling, Legan, 
Thurman, Cameron, and Perry of Michigan; ex- 
speaker Blaine, and several members of Congress; 
Sir Edward Thornton, Lady, and suite of the British 
legation; the Diplomatic Corps from Washington; 
the Foreign Commissioners to the Centennial Com- 
mission; the Officers of the Centennial Board of Fi- 
nance and of the Centennial Commission, besides @ 
large number of the leading scientific, literary, pro- 
fessional, and other representative personages of the 
United States and Europe. 

Mr. Childs’ residence was handsomely decorated 
with flowers and flags. 

During the evening there was also given to our 
visitors from abroad a Centennial féte at Harrison 
Park, Seventeenth Street above Locust. The resi- 
dents of the Harrison Row, viz., Messrs. Joseph Har- 
rison, Cox, Dix, McCauley, Nelson Brown, and Col 
J. F. Tobias, threw open their houses to the invited 
guests. The park was handsomely illuminated with 
Chinese lanterns hung along the sides, and a constant 
stream kept pouring in for some time, and promenaé- 
ing to the delightful music of Brown’s Brigade Band, 
from Boston. 

The Boston Cadets, and Boston Lancers, and First 
City Troop were present in full uniform, and pre 
sented a fine appearance. 

During the evening the following distinguished 
gentlemen appeared in the Park and joined in the 
promenade: Generals Sheridan, Hancock, Rucker, 
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and McDowell; Admirals Davis and Turner, and 
Gov. Rice, of Massachusetts, and Gov. Hartranft. 

With these festivities the day closed. Ever memo- 
rable in history wiil the Tenth of May, 1876, be to the 
jovers and advocates of a republican form of govern- 
ment. 


STUCK-UP PEOPLE. 
I THOUGHT I knowed most everything 
That’s wuth a body’s knowin’, 
For I have seen a sight o’ things 
Of art and Natur’s showin’; 
And yet, I never know’d the use 
Of stuck-up airs and feelin’s, 
When they ain’t wuth as inuch as shucks 
Or dried pertater peelin’s. 
I allers noticed all sich folks 
Are made o’ scrimpin’ measure, 
And hain’t got nothin’ worth the while 
Of riches, brains, or treasure; 
And so they put on lofty airs, 
And show by shaller actions, 
That they are only made at best 
Of Natur’s smallest fractions. 
Their showin’ off in sich a way, 
With stuck-up airs and noses, 
Ter every one the naked facts 
And naked truth discloses— 
And ’tis but fair that sich light weight 
‘) wealth and brains and money, 
Ter lay aside superior airs 
That look so dreadful funny. 
But real worth has weight enough 
Ter ballast all its actions, 
And never tries sich shaller airs, 
In bulk nor vulgar fractions: 
And wealth and greatness go their way 
Unmindful and unheedin’, 
Of all the foolish, silly airs 
That show a lack o° breedin’. 
SALLY JERUSHA. 

ANCIENT LACE MAKING.—Lace, made of fine 
threads of gold, silver, silk, flax, cotton, hairs, or 
other delicate fibres, has been in use for centuries 
in all the countries of Europe. But long before the 
appearance of lace, properly so called, attempts of 
various kinds were made te produce open, gauzy 
tissues resembling the spider-web. Specimens of 
primitive needlework are abundant, in which this 
openness is secured in various ways. The “fine- 
twined linen,” the “nets of checker-work,” and the 
“embroidery” of the Old Testament are examples. 
This ornamental needle-work was early held in 
great esteem by the Church, and was the daily em- 
ployment of the convent. For a long time the art of 
making it was a church secret, and it was known as 
nun’s work. Even monks were commended for their 
skill in embroidery. 

A kind of primitive lace, in use centuries ago in 
Europe, and specimens of which are still abundant, 
is called cut-work. It was made in many ways. 
Sometimes a net-work of threads was arranged 
upon a small frame, beneath which was gummed a 
piece of fine cloth, open, like canvas. Then, witha 
heedle, the net-work was sewed to the cloth, and the 
superfluous cloth was cut away; hence the name of 
cut-work. Another lace-like fabric of very ancient 
date, and known as drawn-work, was made by draw- 
ing out a portion of the warp and weft threads from 
linen, and leaving a square net-work of threads, 
which were made firm by a stitch at each corner of 
the mesh. Sometimes these netted grounds were 
embroidered with colors. 

Still another ancient lace, called ‘‘ darned-netting,” 
was made by embroidering figures upon a plain net, 
like ordinary nets of the present day. Lace was 
also formed of threads, radiating from a common 
eentre at equal distances, and united by squares, 
triangles, rosettes, and other geometrical forms, 





which were worked over with a buttonhole stitch, 
and the net thus made was more or less ornamented 
with embroidery. Church vestments, altar cloths, 
and grave cloths were elaborately decorated with it. 
An eye-witness of the disinterment of St. Cuthbert, 
in the twelfth century, says:— 

“There had been put over him a sheet which had 
a fringe of linen thread of a finger’s length ; upon its 
sides and ends was woven a border of the thread, 
——- the figures of birds, beasts, and branching 

rees.”’ 


This sheet was kept for centuries in the Cathedral 
of Durham as a specimen of drawn or cut-work. 
Darned-netting and drawn and cut-work are still 
made by the peasants in many countries.— Popular 
Science Monthly. 








Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HavinG had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Hditress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, enveiopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied bya note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person. on which much dependsin choice. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s BOOK, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
wili be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress of brown and blue striped 
wool goods, with flounces of pale blue Cashmere. 
The bodice and sleeves are of the plain color. Hat 
of straw, trimmed with silk and feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of écru silk and crape. The 
underskirt is of silk, the overdress of crape puffed; 
the garniture is of autumn leaves, birds of gay 
plumage, and grapes. Low cuirass corsage, short 
sleeves. Hair arranged in puffs, wih gay birds and 
foliage. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner dress of green silk, with apron 
overskirt and flounce in the back, of netted silk. It 
is looped up at the sides with flowers. Low cuirass 
basque, with bertha of the netted silk to match over- 
skirt. Puffed coiffure, with flowers arranged in it. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of white silk and crape, with 
garniture of blue corn-flowers. Low cuirass basque, 
short sleeves. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of black silk, with knife 
plaiting on the edge of the skirt. Overdress and 
basque of plaid goods, trimmed with silk knife plait- 
ings and ribbon bows; silk sleeves. Straw hat, 
trimmed with bird and feather. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for little girl of five years, made of 
white piqgué. The skirt in kilt plaits; the sacque is 
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trimmed with Hamburg edging. Straw hat, trimmed 
with silk and feathers. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Reception dress of lilac silk, trimmed with 
heavy knotted fringe. Cuirass basque of netted silk 
over a waist of lilac silk. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner dress of pale green silk, with an 
overdress of plaid white silk grenadine. The skirt 
is trimmed with a ruffle of silk, puff of grenadine, 
knife plaiting of silk, puff of the grenadine, and one 
of silk. The sleeves are of the silk, the trimming is 
of the silk. 

Fig. 3.—Costume for girl of six (front and back )}*— 
White alpaca trimmed with turquoise blue silk. The 
skirt is plain at the back, and is trimmed in front to 
form a double tablier, with plaitings and bouilionnés. 
The plaitings are bordered with blue, likewise the 
bouillonnés. The sash at the back is blue silk. Low 
cuirass bodice, with muslin and lace chemisette be- 
neath. The back of this costume is shown in Fig. 6, 
at the other end of engraving. 

Fig. 4.—Dinner toilet. The skirt may be either 
black velvet or pink faille. The tablier is composed 
of muslin bowillonnés separated with rows of inser- 
tion, which may be either embroidery or lace. It is 
bordered with two narrow flounces edged with lace. 
The tablier is draped under a bow of muslin and 
faille, the muslin being trimmed with insertion and 
lace. Bodice and sleeves entirely of bowillonnés and 
insertion, edged with flouncing. 

Fig. 5.—Concert toilet. Pink faille, trimmed with 
pink grenadine, striped with maize satin. The skirt 
is bordered with a slightly gathered flounce, edged 
with a frill sewn on with a heading and two rows of 
gathering. This trimming is repeated above on a 
smaller scale. The ruches on the tablier consist of 
frayed-out pink silk ruches, and maize silk guipure. 
Cuirass bodice, with a triple row of pink buttons. 

Fig. 7.—Dress for girl of seven years, made of gray 
camel’s-hair, with a sacque of the same, trimmed 
with braid. Straw hat, trimmed with blue. 

Fig. 8.—Walking dress of brown silk and gray 
plaid camel’s-hair. The back is of the ruffles of the 
brown silk; two extend across the front with a deep 
fold uf the gray above them; the upper part is.of 
the folds of brown silk; the back is of loops of gray 
ribbon. The bodice is of the gray with brown sleeves. 
Gray straw bonnet, trimmed with gray and brown. 

SECOND SIDE. 

Figs. 1 and 4.—Front and back of dress and over- 
skirt, made of black silk. The overdress of figured 
black grenadine; the trimming is of silk, with rib- 

n bow at the side. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Front and back view of dress. The 
underskirt is of brown silk, trimmed with drawn 
ruffies. The overgress is of écru and brown striped 
grenadine; the trimming is brown silk and braid 
and buttons. 

Fig. 5.—Sleeveless basque of black net, trimmed 
with black velvet. 

Fig. 6.—Sleeveless basque of white muslin, striped 
on the sides with pink silk bands. 

Fig. 7.—Apron for girl of two years, made of Nain- 
so0k muslin, trimmed with a fine plaited ruffle. 

Fig. 8.—White straw hat, trimmed with black vel- 
vet and field flowers. 

Fig. 9.—Drawers for child of four years, made 
with a band and ruffle. 

Fig. 10.—Infants’ shirt, made of linen cambric. 
The yoke is formed ef tucks and insertion; ‘t is 
trimmed with lace. 





Fig. 11.—£cru-colored straw bonnet, trimmed with 
écru, and brown silk and feathers; leaves and scaf. 
let flowers inside the brim. 

Fig. 12.—Muslin fichu. 

Fig. 13.—Blaek chip bonnet, trimmed with éery 
and black silk, scarlet wing and bird, and écru-coh 
ored ostrich feather. 

Fig. 14.—Bonnet of brown chip, trimmed with écry. 
colored silk and Cashmere lace and brown feathers, 

Fig. 15.—Ladies’ dressing sacque, with tucks back 
and front, partly forming a yoke; it is trimmed up 
the front, and around the neck and sleeves with a 
narrow edging. 

Fig. 16.—Black satin fan, with ebony sticks painted 
with flowers in gay colors, marabou feathers on the 
top. 
Fig. 17.—Closed fan. 

Fig. 18.—Dress for child of two years, made of gray 
linen braided. 

Figs. 19 and 20.—Front and back view of evening 
coiffure, formed of finger puffs and curls, with flow. 
ers arranged between. 

Figs. 21 and 22.—Dress for girl of five years, made of 
white piqué, fastening over at one side, and trimmed 
with braid, fastened with bows. 

Fig. 23.—Dress for boy of one year, made of white 
piqué, with Hamburg ruffling around the neck and 
sleeves; underwaist of white muslin. Broad navy 
blue sash. 

Fig. 24.—Bonnet of pearl-colored chip, trimmed 
with silk of the same shade, and feather, and wreath 
of colored flowers, which goes inside the brim and 
down in the back. 

Fig. 25.—White chip bonnet, trimmed with a netted 
scarf of cream-colored silk, bunch and half wreath 
of daisies and foliage. 

Fig. 26.—Infants’ slip for morning, trizamed with 
braid and buttons. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


THE modern toilet is always more or less a copy 
of an historical costume. Unhappily, chronology is 
not a matter of much moment with our centuriéres, 
and they combine, without the least disguise, the 
Louis Quinze with the Premier Empire style, and 
that of the Moyen Age with that of the Directoire. 
That which predominates is the Princess dress ; but, 
alas! to how few figures are its long cuirass bodice 
and pigeon-tail train becoming!’ A person must be 
a model of elegance in form to wear the dress as it 
is now worn, with its clinging skirts and straight 
bodice showing all the defects of the figure, and but 
few nowadays can stand the test unshrinkingly. 
Although every one is ready to complain of the ex- 
pensiveness and extravagance of fashion, and to 
preach economy, it is not any the less true, sad as it 
is to relate, that the very extremes of fashion are 
accepted by women of the world without wincing, 
and that too large a number of those whose expenses 
should be more limited are eager to follow them, 
even at the risk of going beyond their resources. 
But fashion, if at all listened to, requires blind 
obedience to her laws, and at this age finds many 
willing subjects. 

Already are we heartily tired of écru, it is seen in 
so many forms, and, like all fashions, is run to such 
extremes that, pretty as the color is, you soon weary 
of it. But it corresponds with so many other colors 
prettily and effectively for summer wear, that it will 
continue popular as long as the warm weather lasts. 
We have seen a very elegant evening dress of this 
deep cream color, that we cannot forbear describing, 
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as it will be a handsome addition to any belle’s 
watering-place wardrobe. And, if we do not de- 
scribe elegant toilets, others will; so we will not at- 
temptareform. The skirt was of plain silk, trimmed 
with a deep flounce of the same material, gathered 
at the top, and edged with four smal! and very fine 
plaitings, and a tablier with shawl point drapery at 
the back, and second skirt with ruche and tassel 
fringe, headed with a ruche of marabout feathers. 
This dress had two bodices, and all evening dresses 
should have, as they then can be adapted to so many 
different occasions; even a biack silk dress can be 
made a pretty evening dress of by the addition of a 
low bodice. Both these bodices are in the shape of 
awell-fitting cuirasse. The high bodice, of brocaded 
sik, was finished with a high collar, trimmed with 
aruche of crépe lisse, under a border of Mechlin 
lace. The low bodice, also of brocaded silk, was 
trimmed with a bertha composed of folds of tulle 
and a lace border. To wear with this low bodice, 
there was a trimming of convolvulus of varied tints, 
mixed with golden wheat-ears. The effect of these 
flowers and the whole toilet was unique and tasteful. 
This dress could be made up effectively, and, for the 
warm summer months, we think even prettier, out 
of some of the many plain and brocaded thin silk 
goods which are so beautiful, and have grown so 
very popular this season. Contrasting colors also 
make up to advantage. Navy blue contrasts well 
with écru, thus making a handsome and distingué 
toilet, some of the handsomest dresses we have seen 
being of these two colors combined. 

We will describe a plainer dress, suitable for a 
young lady for afternoon or evening wear, and then 
pass on to other themes. The dress is made of 
cream-colored barége, which, as stated last month, 
is again fashionable—an oid fashion revived. It 
might be made as follows: A train-shaped skirt of 
cream-colored barége, with deep flounces around the 
bottom, in the hem of which is run a strip of colored 
ribbon ; above this flounce twosmall plaited flounces, 
aud two more placed upwards in the opposite diree- 
tion, divided by a boudlonné, through which is run a 
similar ribbon. Barége tunic, falling in a long veil 
over the skirt, edged with a bias of the same, lined 
with colored silk. This tunic, very much gathered 
upon the hips, comes down into a long point in the 
back, slightly draped with bows of silk without ends. 
Cuirass bodice of barége, lined with silk of the same 
wlor, trimmed with créme de cachemire lace and 
ribbon bows. 

Fringes are now so exquisitely made that, instead 
of their being manufactured to match a dress, the 
contrary is the case, and costumes are composed 
expressly for certain fringes. Passementeries and 
fringes of small pearls are used on ball and evening 
toilets. Likewise a network of silver, with small 
balls of blue or pink silk studded about it, and 
mixed blue and silver balls terminating it. There 
are floss silk tassel fringes, with tassels of fine wool, 
and there are fringes made partly of wool and partly 
of silk, which are less costly than silken fringes, and 
quite as effective, particularly as the tassels are al- 
Ways silk. Fringes composed of large fioss silk tas- 
sels, forming vandykes, are also very rich. A new 
style of gimp ornament lately introduced is made in 
the form of the shoulder belts worn by soldiers; 
they cross the bodice, and fall below the waist, ter- 
ninating with a pocket for the handkerchief. For 
evening wear, this bandoleer or shoulder belt is 
made of gold or silver, and white lilac or some 
graceful flower ornaments the pocket. The cords 
for looping up dresses become much more popular 
43 the season advances. 





Neckties and fichus of all descriptions are very 
prominent features now in a fashionable toilet; 
there is quite a profusion of them. The white ones 
are of the finest cambric, or else of large meshed 
net, and terminate with the richest Brussels, Alen- 
gon, and Valenciennes ends, designed and made to 
shape expressly for the purpose, and not merely 
pieces of lace gatkered and then sewn on to the 
cambric. Some are made of China crape, and orna- 
mented on the ends with flowers in appliqués of real 
lace, similar lace edging them. Nutté silk, and the 
rich armure silk called “‘cotte de mailles,” are both 
applied to neckties, and cream lace, as before stated, 
still retains its popularity. 

We spoke above about the Princess dress, as a 
rule, being unbecoming. Worth, the celebrated 
Parisian dressmaker, has introduced a dress of this 
shape, which is very difficult to copy, but which is 
said to be eminently becoming when worn. The 
front of the dress is cut in a single piece, and the 
bodice is laced at the back. A wide bouwillonné is 
inserted in the back breadth, and this descends to 
the edge of the skirt. The front of the bodice is 
open in lozenges, and these lozenges are encircled 
with passementerie. White lace is passed through 
the lozenges, and forms a jabot. At the sides there 
are quilles of embroidery, and the sleeves are em- 
broidered all over. Embroidery is gaining rather 
than losing in popular favor. Netted. overdresses 
are among the elegant novelties. Some of these are 
very beautiful. One, of the new shade of mouse 
color, has at the edge of the skirt a satin band of 
the same shade, embroidered with large dark and 
pale blue lotos flowers. This band is bordered on 
each side with black velvet, and the fringe is green, 
mixed with pale blue; the network is then draped 
over blue silk. This combination of green and blue 
is still considered very recherché, but it requires 
much exercise of taste to render it harmonious. 
The Florentine overdress is the most beautiful thing 
in embroidery that can be imagined. It is of black 
silk, almost covered with flowers, worked in pale 
tints, and in the style of the sixteenth century. Itis 
bordered with black chenille fringe, in which a small 
quantity of gold is intermixed. 

Boots and shoes demand attention, and never do 
we remember such novelties in the chaussure line as 
at the present season. For walking there is a kid 
boot, with cloth gaiter, and the cloth may be either 
gray, brown, or dark green, according to the color 
of the costume. The laced boot and the braided boot 
are two novelties. The former is kid, unglazed or 
bronze, but generally colored. It is laced on the in- 
step, but not closely; the holes are wide apart; the 
laces flat, so that the stocking is visible as in a san- 
daNed shoe, and between the holes the boot is cut 
out in vandykes. This style of boot is as dressy as a 
shoe, while giving the foot more support. The braid- 
ed boot is laced at the side in the old-fgshioned style ; 
and yet it is open on the top of the instep, and orna- 
mented with braid, arranged as bars across the foot, 
and the braid is generally black silk and gold. Shoes 
are again made in the style worn in the days of 
Catherine de Medicis, when the heels were so high, 
and placed so obliquely, that it was impossible to 
walk without what is called a “* parquet” or flat piece 
of leather between the toe and heel. 

The strings for tying back dresses are now replaced 
with a much more simple arrangement. The front 
sides of the skirt are gored as closely as possible, but 
the back breadths are left entire, and then drawn 
together underneath by means of a casing, through 
which elastic, instead of a drawing string, is passed 
Towards the bottom of the skirt a double breadth is 
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added, which is box-plaited, and forms the queue de 
paon. 

As many ladies have crimped and burned away 
their front hair, all manner of devices are resorted 
toin order to give the appearance of thick, abundant 
hair. To the Americans is accorded the credit (a 
doubtful term, as we cannot see that it is anything 
to be proud of) of introducing false fronts, called 
“ scalpettes,”’ which are made of invisible hair net, in 
which luxuriant tresses of hair are fastened. These 
scalpettes are worn quite low in front, in order to 
give the appearance of a low, broad forehead. Nets 
are by a few worn over the front hair to keep it from 
blowing about, and thus veils can be dispensed with ; 
this fashion we do not think will become popular, as 
veils conceal too many slight defects of complexion 
to be easily discarded. Long curls reaching well- 
nigh to the waist at the back, clusters of masteaux 
or rolls at the top of the head, make up the fashion- 
able full-dress coiffure. But there is really no stereo. 
typed style; each lady seems to have a fashion of her 
own, and arranges her hair in the way that best be- 
comes her face. Bandoline and cosmeticsare rarely 
used; tonics that strengthen the natural growth and 
cleanse the scalp are resorted to now in preference. 

Feather fans are in fashion again. The newest 
among these are the pheasant feathers, arranged to 
curve in natural shape, with tortoise-shell stick. 
Black or white fans prevail almost to the exclusion 
of colored ones. Black silk fans, with a large, bold 
cluster of flowers painted on one side, ebony sticks, 
and black ostrich tips on the edge, are exceedingly 
handsome. For bridal gifts, fans have mother-of- 
pearl sticks inlaid with gold or richly carved, and 
are mounted with white gros grain, painted by hand, 
or else covered with lace. 

New parasols have quaint-looking pointed tops, 
and are called steeple tops. This is an old shape re- 
vived. The parasol for general use is of black twilled 
silk or gros grain, lined with white or black, pinked 
in deep scallops around the edge, and ruffled with 
black thread lace. The handles are plain, smooth 
sticks of ebony, mounted or inlaid with old silver, 
tortoise-shell inlaid with pearl, or else yellow ivory. 
They usually measure from sixteen to twenty inches 
down the gore. There are also parasols of écru bat- 
ist in plaid or checks, lined with brown silk, and 
trimmed with a border of English open embroidery. 
The richest cream-colored parasols are of brocaded 
silk edged with Cashmere lace. Black ones are also, 
for dressy toilets, trimmed with écru lace, The finest 
umbrellas have partridge sticks mounted with beau- 
tiful crystal ornaments, or else a row of pearls studs 
the handle, or perhaps it has a knob of fine, red gold 
facetted; for these the finest quality of oil-boiled 
silk is used. 

Lace mittens are again revived; they are called 
Centennial gloves, and are shown in black, cream- 
color, and gray. Some of the black mitts have only 
thumbs, and are three-quarters long; others have all 
the fingers. Thelight gray and écru mitts are copied 
from the fashions of one hundred years ago; they 
are made of silk. Mitts, no doubt, as the season ad- 
vances, will be eagerly adopted by ladies who have 
handsome hands, as a handsome mitt adds to the 
beauty of the hand by showing its ivory whiteness 
in contrast with the black meshes. On the contrary, 
those who are not so gifted, will cling to the ever- 
ladylike addition to a toilet—a well-fitting kid glove. 

As so many of our readers will this year be par- 
ticularly interested in articles conducive to the com- 
fort of travellers, we must not forget to mention 
travelling cloaks. Most of these are large circulars 
of striped cloth, very soft and of pure wool. The 
stripes are three inches broad, and the garment is 





cut to make the stripes bias. Navy blue and black 
stripes, gray with black, and black with white, are 
some of the favorite varieties. For ladies who ob. 
ject to circulars, there are long cloaks with Ulster 
backs belted in, and the double-breasted fronts of 
the redingote. These are admirable garments, pro- 
vided with a hood, pockets, belts, straps for looping 
if necessary, made of substantial material, with 
strong buttons, and are altogether as simple and ag 
convenient as the overcoats worn by gentlemen. 

Polonaises become more and more popular. The 
greatest number are made with the plain cuirass for 
the upper part, while below the hips is most varied 
drapery; sometimes very simple arrangements of 
kilt plaits and a sash, while others are too intricate 
for description, having a series of folds passing 
around the figure below the hips from the front te 
the back, while the middle of the back forms wings 
or puffs. One marked feature, which we think we 
already mentioned, is that drapery and all bouffant 
puffing are lower down on the skirt than formerly, 
when they began just below the waist. This has 
brought into fashion long, slender bustles, that slope 
larger towards the bottom, instead of projecting 
suddenly below the belt. A jabot of lace and rib- 
bons trims the whole long front of these polonaises. 
The turned-down collar is formed of lengthwise, fine 
knife-plaitings of silk. Lace frills in side plaits edge 
the skirt and trim the sleeves; this lace falls over 
fringe, and is French imitation thread lace of a qual- 
ity that ladies are now using with far less reluctance 
than formerly. Cream-colored lace polonaises are 
both hand-made and woven; these are worn over 
colored silk underskirts, and in some cases are sleeve- 
less, having velvet sleeves underneath to match the 
dress. Black grenadine polonaises are also trimmed 
with écru and black lace. Indeed, this combination 
of black and yellow meets one at every turn. Black 
grenadines have threads of cream color woven in 
them, and are trimmed with black and yellow fringe. 
Another rich novelty is velvet striped grenadine, not 
in the plain stripe of last year, but in figures, flow- 
ers, and palms raised on the transparent grenadine 
surface. From a foreign paper we copy the follow- 
ing:— 

“A trousseau has lately been made in Paris for the 
daughter of a lady in the Queen of Greece's palace, 
and it deserves a description. The wedding dress 
was of the richest faille, sulphur white in color, and 
the skirt was trimmed with a band of the same, 
crossing it diagonally, a fringe of orange-blossoms, a 
narrow gauze plaiting edging the band. The im- 
mensely long but very narrow train was gracefully 
draped. One evening dress was of Persian-lilac 
faille covered with a tunic of damask China crépe, 
and trisi:med with lily-of-the-valley fringe. Another 
dress was of cream faille, trimmed across the front 
with two bands of faille, covered with dark leaves, 
with tufts of black and gold fruit. The train was 
fastened up with dark bows. A very beautiful after- 
noon dress was of prune faille, trimmed with cream 
lace and bows of pale blue ribbon; the waisteoat 
was pale blue faille, barred across with prune bands. 
The sleeves were ornamented with cream lace and 
blue bows. Another prune dress was stylishly 
trimmed with Russian lace, embroidered with red 
wool, the design describing coral branches; and 4 
third prune dress, equally ornamental, was trimmed! 
with bands of cream kid embroidered with brown 
Marguerites.” 

Before closing we must speak of the cork bosom 
pad; it is made of thin cork, neatly covered, gives 4 
graceful shape to the figure, and neither breaks nor 
gets out of order. Itis sold by E. P. Stewart & Co., 
Broadway, N. Y. FasHION. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK ADVERTISER. 





MISS KOOLE INTERVIEWED. 


REPORTER.—I called this morning to ‘earn from 
= own lips fuller particulars regarding your new 


eory of Cosmetic for the Complexion. 

Miss K.—I will aid you to the extent of my ability. 
You cannot do a better kindness than to warn against 
the use of the Powders and Liquids so generally used 
in this country. 

REPORTER.—Your skin shows no indications of ill 
treatment (she has a beautiful complexion). 

Miss K.—No; thanks to Prof. Habener, of Vienna. 
For about four years I used powders and washes, 
gotil I had ruined my skin. I looked older at thirty, 
over ten years ag , than now. 

REPORTER.—Did the’ professor acquaint you with 
his treatment of your case ? 

Miss K.—Yes; it is no secret, and simplicity itself. 
He asked to see the Cosmetic I was use. and pro- 
nounced it villainous. Said there should be a law to 

ish people who would offer such hurtful prepara- 
ions tothe public. He gave me the formula which 
lam now offering to the ladies. 

REPORTER.—But what is the theory of this treat- 
ment ? 

Miss K.—Common sense. Every pore has a little 
repository or sac, just under the skin, containing 
fatty matter. Now, what makes children’s skin so 
smooth and fair is the fact that the pores are closed, 
or a so, and protects the contents of these little 
recepticles. As we grow older, by the use of soap in 
washing, and in many other ways, the pores become 
relaxed, or opened, and this fatty substance, which is 
the health-giving principle to the skin, is destroyed. 
His Sheory is to close the pores or contract them to 
protect what nature placed under them. 

REPORTER.—That certainly is good logic. But does 
it whiten the skin when applied ? 

Miss K.—Yes; a brunette may become a blonde 
peperarily. It produces a fresh, youthful look to 

skin. 

REPORTER.—Why do you not prepare it and put it 
before the public in the ordinary way? 

Miss K.—I prefer to furnish the ladies with the 
receipt; they can then see they are using nothing 
injurious; can procure it at any druggist’s at a mere 
nominal expense: I charge the $1 to meet the ex- 
penses of advertising. 

REPORTER.— You know it is beneficial to the skin? 

Miss K.—Yes, from experience; besides I have 
given it to some of our best physicians, who now 
prescribe it. 

REPORTER.—Then I will say to lady readers they 
can get the formula by sending $1 to Miss J. M. KOOLE, 
P.0. Box 4130, New York City. 

Miss K.—If you please. Thank you. 


Madame FOY’S 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Inereasesin Popularity every Year, 
And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and STYLE 
is acknowledged THE BEST ARTICLE of the 
kind ever made. 

For sale by all leading jobbers and retailers, 
Beware of imitations and infringements. 


Manufactured Solely by 


Foy & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 








NOVELTY 2. 


ty CARRIAGE. a 


mY 0 Tsist with°aissouse ie’ 
the Trade. 
Send for Circular to ah 
L. P. TIBBALS, 5™ 


820 Broadway, (next block above Stewart's), New York. 


EBILITY AND NERVOUSNESS OF WO- 
““ MEN. New Methods for Self-Cure (of affec- 
tions general and local), without drugs, in Dr. Geo. 
eames 7 — —~ 2 pee Ln for — 
sent on receipt of stamp. Woop 

& Co., 17 E. 58th Street, N. Y. . " 


$77: WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and 





Female, in their locality. Terms and Outfit 
ree. Address P. 0. VickKERY & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





les will do all they claim,’ Y. Weeki 


sey 0s GROCERIES 


nd stamp for particulars. C. 
F. Wingate & Colimita ,69 Duane st, 
N.Y. ‘Oneof the best chances for ag’ts 
er offered.’-Chi. Weekly Inter-Ocean 

2eries are the best.’--N. Y. Witness, Jan.13,1876 


5 to 20K: day at home. Samples worth $1 
ree. STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 


VINEGAR. touts, trom Cider Wine, 
e hours, from Cider, Wine, 
or Mol without using drugs. Name paper 
and Address F. L SAGE, Springfield, Mass. 


12 aday athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


PLAITING MACHINES: 


$2.50 EACH. 
MAKES ANY SIZE OF KNIFE, SIDE, OR 
SBOX PLAITING. 
MAIRS & KELLOGG, TROY. 
Agents Wanted. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL COLORS 


are made by the use of LEAMON’S ANILINE DYEs. 
They are strongly concentrated solutions, and one 
bottle will color an astonishing amount. No other 
dye stuff approaches them in ease and simplicity of 
use, and none are so economical. If you have any- 
thing you can save - | making the color as good as 
new, give them a trial. Very full directions with 
each package, for all uses. he colors are remark- 
ably fast and brilliant. Any shade or color can be 
made. All Druggists sell them. 


BREBAN’S INTEREST TABLES. 


A copy will be sent on receipt of $4.50. Address 
L. A. GODEY, 
N.D. Oor. Sizth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


























COLGATE & CO0.’S 
VIOLET TOILET WATER. 





ALL BNOW THE NAME! 


THE DETROIT FREE PRESS 


Famous for its weekly batch of good things, will be sent to your address one year, postpaid, with Illustrated 
Free Press Almanac, for $2. For sale by all Newsdealers. 


SOMETHING GOOD 


ALL THE TIME. 


SOMETHING NEW 


FOR EACH WEEK. 


DETROIT FREE PRESS CO.,DETROIT, MICH. 








GODEY’'S LADY’S BOOK ADVERTISER. 


GOSSAMER WATER-PROOF GARMENTS. 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND MISSES. 


This new and very papas Dah oe is _ adopted for storm 
wear, by hundreds of ladies and gentlemen in all parts of the United 
States. It is found to be particularly useful in the summer as well 
as winter, from the fact that it is not affected by heat or cold, is 
proof against 


WATER, MUD, WIND, SNOW AND SLEET. 


The garments, when rolled, can be easily carried in the dress or 

coat pocket; thus can be always at hand when protection is wanted, 

The material of which the Gossamer Cloth is made is a coated Scotch B 

Gingham, making a cloak or coat weighing only from nine to six. # 

teen ounces, and having the appearance of a rich BLACK SILK. & . 

Gents’ Gossamer Hats and Caps weigh but two ounces, and are sold 

in a six-inch leather wallet. Also the Gossamer Umbrella, “the \ 

only real water-proof umbrella” ever made. Our goods are for sale SS 

by first-class Dry Goods and Rubber Houses throughout the United 
States and Canadas. Gossamer Leggins for Ladies, Gentlemen, Misses, and Children, the caly hes eee 
which is water-proof. For the protection of ourselves and the public we stamp our trade-mark ‘ mer 
Water-Proof,” on the loop of every garment we make; also on our leggins and nmbrellas. None are genu- 
ine if not so stamped. See for yourself they have our trade-mark. 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 289 Devonshire St., Boston. 
_N.B.—To accommodate those living where our goods are not sold at retail, we will send_by mail, post- 
paid, to any address, one 56-inch Lady’s Cape, $8.25; one Gent’s Sack, any size, $10; Gent’s Hat, $2; Gent's 
Cap, $1.25; Gossamer Cloth, 36 inches wide, $1.25 per yard. 
Send postal-card for Illustrated Circular. 


Needles Stuck lke Pins. 








MANUFACTURED BY 
J. ENGLISH & CO., Fecxennam. 


The advantages of this new Plan are as Sollows:— 


1. The elegance and neatness of style. 

2. The great saving of time in taking the needle from and returning to it. ; 

3. The impossibility of losing the needles or spoiling them by frequent handling ; each one 
being so secured as to render it impossible to fall out until taken for use. 

Price of 100 needles, 40 cents, and a 3 cent stamp to pay return postage. 


Address L, A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fr. H. WATT, : 


Agt., Manufacturer and Dealer, Wholesale and Retail, 


Trunks, Travelling Bags, Valises, Satchels, and Leather Goods 
OF ALL KINDS. 
AT THE OLD STAND, 
No. 14 N. Fourth St., between Market and Commerce, 
PHILADEHLPHuiIiA. 


COLLINS, PRINTER, 


705 Jayne Srreet, PHILADELPHIA. 
BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, JOBBING GENERALLY. 


Printing in all its Departments. 


Unsurpassep FaciLiTies FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF A BOOK. 
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McCallum, 


‘orénse?G Sloan: 


ALL STYLES OF 


‘CARPETINGS. 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE | 
AND IMPORTATION. 


1012 «=> 1014 
CHESTNUT ST, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





: Standard ‘Lotta Bustle. 


The Standard Lotta Bustle has outsold every other 
Bustle in the-market several times over. Diplomas 
have been awarded them each r by the Ame.i- 
can. nad lastitute.. The new form thereof No. | of the 

udard Lotta Bustle, is a k for narrow 
dresses principall y containing the same outvieing 
merits ih we fi sumporting. closing upon attting, 
etc., not found in Sod other. Fauitless and per my 
filling every uirement. w dresses it is’ 
rfection: all Lottas are perfection. “ They are 
lightest, strongest, and most comfortable and 
graceful Bustle, of any required shape, style, or siz 
sustatning no injury bs by aan oh and the 
in the market. re requirements that all 
other Parties sigualy fa fail to mieet. 1, 3, 5, best sell- 
ing? also 15, 


A. W. THOMASB, 
Patentee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 White 
St., N. ¥.; and 801 Race St., Phila. 


HARLES MAGARGE & CO., Wholesale Deale 
in Pape ge CR M0, $2, and 34 South 
eae eee ufacturers of Fine Book, 





penn COB Tinted aiPirereas their Wineahloton 
and Hanwell Mi 


— 





Ha TRA. NOTICE. 





Having a few copies remaining on hand of ‘the’ following 
popular Chromos, we will furnish them to our subscribers and 
their friends at the low ‘prices givén’ below, and pay the postage :— 


ASKING A BLESSING 


THE OLD MiLL - A 


$1.75 
- 1.50 


THE SINGING LESSON - 75 


MY PET - - - 
OUR DARLING - 
TRUE TO NATURE 


THE RESCUL - -" 


Address 


- 75 
= 75 
- 75 
- - 75 


L. Ae GODEY, 


N. E. Cor. Siath and Chestnut Sis., Philadelphia, Pa. 





J) Cees 


COAMTE, 


e098 Chestnut, amci G1O Jayne Street. 


LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ETC. 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
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Se Sr Tak 8h Gas Come ent ati 


Lion's SELE 


OF THE CHOICEST FRUITS AND SPICES. q 
COST BUT LITTLE MCRE THAN OTHER FLAVORING EBRTRACTS. © 
Pamities, Hotei Landlords, Confectioners, &c., sepk them, and Thousands of Gross have been sold, 

BB ng ha periin rats to WHOLESALE 


QAOCERS SURDKES, ETC. 
nus: The Stews || G. G. Cornwell & Sons. 418 Penngyivania Ave: Tl 
— ot ay te, Bape etre alter ord ering several ti ii oat. Washington, D. C.: “Gi ve the isfae 


ofpeneee best we used; ne 3 

: | sets Sa " Newport, RI. acolee in he Gro 4 

Springs: “The, y. American Aperecte that give 

ea om ul, serenth eae vt hme flavor & cutive satis shin hadin a P 

Congress Caan *In thebe deli | gfe no aueerter to any. nn +4 care 
aera i aaOnI0? *“ Notexcelled by || The doalers in Saratega § 

wer ae, Gcin | N.Y., “They give entire a 

memantine D.. ina 


hers,” 
Fort le Rai 
ean amnere, tos, Wnolonig ang. 
aa Mass.i “ Alwayé to te ~~ action to those who seek the best." 
||G@ithens & Rexsamer, > and 42 Front St, 


Ocean House RL: “in strength deiphia: “ that them oot Se 
louse, Newport ~ Ay nclamast: | 
House, White Mountains: “Wetted them |“ Weco : i 
ve used.” oS, nfectioners and j 
‘Magara Bails:-“The best + o 





for Hotels I have ever stan oye and m in quality.’ 


SOLD BY ae AND DRUGUISTS. DEALERS £ SALES WITH THEM. [P 


& Lyl OD 6 Fost Fame) and sold by W Grocers aud Draggists. 


THE CENTENNIAL Pe: 


ART GALLERY, 


‘cont AiwinG 
Fourteen Historical Steel- Plate ra ei 


Also, Views of the Centennial Buildings —Art Gallery, 3 
Main Building, Machinery Hall, Women’s Pavilion, Agricul- 





tural Building; Horticultural Building, Callowhill Street ‘| | 


Bridge, and Girard Avenue Bridge 


“aE ables BO Cee te: 


 Waaeae ates “LareodeEy;@ 
| Bw. @. om Sizth and Chestnut 'Sé), Pete 


For Sale by all News-Dealers. 
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